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"PREFACE. 


To remove the objections of thoſe, who 
indiſcriminately reprobate all abſtract reaſoning 
in politics, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
abſtra& reaſoning on any ſubje& may be re- 
garded in two different lights. The ſeparation 
of a ſubje& of enquiry from all extraneous con- 
ſiderations is a kind of abſtraction; and we may 
alſo employ this term to denote the difcuſſion 
of a general doArine, without reference or ap- 
plication to particular ſpecimens or caſes. Thus, 
if we treat politics apart from other ſubjects, 
or enquire into the nature and ends of civil go- 
vernment, without reference to the conſtitution 
of Great Britain, Rome, or Sparta, or of any 
other particular ſtate; in either caſe, our diſ- 
cuſſion may be denominated abſtract reaſoning 
in politics. But, without ſuch diſcuſſion, our 
political knowledge cannot be termed Scientific 
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for to entitle our knowledge, on any ſubject, to 
be dignified with the appellation of Science, 
it muſt conſiſt of a chain of general doctrines, 
or inferences, which we have deduced by accu- 
rate reaſoning, from juſt principles, proper to 


the ſubject. : & 


Hence it is evident, that to reject all abſtract 
reaſoning in politics, would be, in fact, to ex- 
clude this important branch of human know- 
ledge from the number of the ſciences. But 
this excluſion would involve numerous abſur- 
dities, as well as lead to the moſt alarming con- 
ſequences. If there were, in politics, no ge- 
neral truths which were fairly deducible from 
undeniable principles, it would follow that 
there was no certain criterion for diſtinguiſhing 
civil liberty from ſlavery; or juſt government 
from tyranny on the one fide, and from anar- 
chy on the other : and all appeal to the impar- 
tial reaſon of mankind, on political ſubjects, 
would be nugatory; for every man's fancy or 
caprice muſt be his political guide. But this 
is not the caſe: on the contrary, the number 
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of political truths, ſuſceptible of rational proof, 
is ſufficiently great to form a chain of infer- 
ences, which fairly entitle politics to rank among 
che ſciences. 

To be convinced of the importance and utility 
of cultivating political ſcience, we need only re- 
flect on the numberleſs improvements which 
plainly appear from hiſtory to have taken place 
in the general condition of mankind, and which 
the writings of political reaſoners have greatly 
contributed to promote. Nay, ſeveral truths in 
this ſcience ſeem calculated to become more 
uſeful to the world, in proportion as they are 
more carefully inveſtigated, more clearly ex- 
plained, more widely diffuſed, and more ſuccefs-' 
fully inculcated. 


Various evils, on the other hand, may ap- 
pear to have proceeded from the erroneous pce 
ſitions, or the falſe deductions, of writers on 
this ſcience and this conſideration gives a de- 
gree of plauſibility to the opinion of thoſe who 
apprehend danger from all abſtract political diſ- 


cuſſions. Several ſpeculative ſyſtems might be 
a 3 ſpecified, 
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ſpecified, which are not only wrong in theory, 
but hoſtile to human happineſs, in their obvious 
tendency : and any attempts, which have ever 
been made to reduce them to practice, would 
doubtleſs be found, on fair examination, to 
have produced conſiderable miſchief. In the 
number of theſe unfounded theories (to confine 
ourſelves to late times) we may reckon Mon- 
teſquieu's Syſtem reſpecting the Influence of Cli- 
mate; Hume's Doctrine concerning the Natural 
Inferiority of the Inhabitants of all that part of 
the Globe which lies between the Tropics ; the 
miſ-ſtatements of various authors relative to poli- 
fical reſiſtance; Rouſſeau's Paradoxes in Recom- 
mendation of Ignorance and Barbariſm; and 
Mably's Declamations m Favour of a Common 
Participation, or an Equal Diviſion of Property. 
In the fame number, we may alfo reckon 
Smith's Diviſion of the Progreſs of Civilization 
and Civit Government into certain Periods, ac- 
cording to the Wealth of Nations, and the Modes 
of Living aſſigned by Syſtem to thoſe artificial 
Periods. 
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But while we deplore the evils which may 
have reſulted from erroneous political ſyſtems, 
candour requires us to recollect that thoſe evils 
have, both in number and magnitude, been 
inconſiderable when compared with the ſub- 
ſtantial benefits which have accrued to man- 
kind, from the diffuſion of uſeful political Know- 
ledge : inſtead, therefore, of juſtifying preju- 
dices againſt abſtract political reſearches, they 
only ſerve to ſhew more ſtrongly the pernicious 
tendency of error, and to confirm the utility of 
aſcertaining truth in politics, as in other ſciences. 


The world is now ſufficiently aware, that the 
ſureſt way to ſucceed in combating erroneous 
opinions, and counteracting their influence; is to 
endeavour to expoſe and confute them ; and to 
exhibit the oppoſite truths in their cleareſt light. 
This can be done only by free enquiry and rea- 
ſoning. In the warfare between truth and 
error, truth generally derives ſignal advantage 
from every conflict ; and, if the conteſt be main- 
tained, will triumph at laſt, although the pro- 
bable iſſue may long appear doubtful. Error, 
a 4 on 
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on the other hand, gains, or at leaſt recovers 
ground during every ceſſation of hoſtilities. 


A vindication of abſtract reaſoning, in politics 
is by no means inconſiſtent with the doctrine 
that this important ſcience ought to be chiefly 
founded on experience, to the excluſion of hy- 
pothetical ſyſtems, and ſpeculative theories. 
When the immortal Newton eſtabliſhed the 
true ſyſtem of the world on the baſis of expe- 
riment, his reaſoning was not leſs abſtract than 
that which Des Cartes employed in deducing 
the planetary revolutions from the operation of 


4maginary vortices. 


When we recollet, that the true path to 
ſcience has long been generally known, our 
aſtoniſhment may be juſtly excited by obſery- 
ing, that ſ yſtem and authority ſtill occupy much 
of that ground in the ſcience of politics, which 
ought to belong excluſively to hiſtory and rea- 
ſoning. The name of Monteſquieu, for ex- 
ample, carries nearly as much weight with the 
Political ſtudent of the preſent day, as that of 

Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle did in the ſchools two centuries ago: 
and many political opinions have been impli- 
citly received, and ſtill continue to be propa- 
gated, without examination, from deference to 
thoſe writers of celebrated name, by whom 
they were firſt advanced, or afterwards adopted. 
Yet when any of thoſe political writers, who 
may have contributed to enlighten the world, 
have chanced to mingle ſome erroneous theory 
with much ſolid inſtruction, we ought to re- 
collect, that the higher their merit and repu- 
tation, their errors became the more dangerous. 
To queſtion the ſoundneſs of their ſpeculative 
opinions therefore, or to attempt the expoſing 
of their errors, ought neither to be aſcribed to 
an envious wiſh of detracting from their abi- 
lities and merit, nor conſtrued into a deſigh 
of aiming at any competition with them in 
general fame. To adorn a ſuperficial and un- 
founded theory, ſo as to paſs it on the-world for 
deep philoſophy ; to give currency to enigma» 
tical quibbles, as if they were the reſult of 
profound reflection, or the predictions of com- 

prehenſive 
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prehenſive intelligence and wiſdom ; to make 
paradoxes pals for ſolid maxims ; declamation 
for reaſoning ; and ſyſtem for ſcience ; to pro» 
duce ſuch effects require ſplendid talents, ge- 
mus, and eloquence. But to ſearch after the 
truths of hiſtory, no more is neceſſary than 
diligent and perſevering application: and to draw 
juſt inferences from facts is, by the exerciſe of 
due attention, within the compaſs of a plain 
and unbiaſſed underſtanding. 


There appears much reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the anxiety of many readers to know the private 
opinions of an author, before they peruſe his 
work, may partly proceed from indolence, and 
partly from a ſecret determination to repoſe on 
his reaſoning, if they diſcover him to be of 
their own ſentiments ; but otherwiſe to reject 
his concluſions, without examination: and we 
may expect this to be more eſpecially the caſe; 
when oppoſite opinions on intereſting ſubjects 
are warmly conteſted. But the candid and 
diſcerning few will peruſe an argumentative 

treatiſe, 


* 
treatiſe, with a determination to! weigh argue 
ments without regard to the real. or ſuppoſed 

party of the author, or to his ſentiments ß 
any ſuhject, excepting that immediately befars 
them: they will accordingly reject error, where - 
ever they diſcover it, and acknowledge truth 
in the reaſoning even of an opponent. 


The Writer of the following pages flatters 
himſelf, that it will not be deemed improper 
in him to obtrude himſelf on the notice of 
his readers ſo far as to ſay, that he has been 
for ſome time ſecluded from much intercourſe 
with- the world, and has thereby enjoyed 
leiſure ſufficient, to enable him to reflect with 
coolnefs on ſeveral public events, which ſeem 
to have variouſly agitated the paſſions of thoſe 
who are engaged in active life. His origi- 
nal intention, in applying to the ſtudy of poli- 
tical ſcience, was to endeavour to trace from 
hiſtory the diſcriminating characters of the 
various forms of government, which are known 
to have prevailed in the world. In the pro- 
ſeeution of this deſign, he found his pro- 


greſs 
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greſs retarded at every ſtep, by the variety of 
oppoſite opinions, and the multiplicity of the- 
orĩes and ſyſtems. which have been publiſhed 
on the ſubject. To clear his way, he there- 
fore found it neceſſary to enquire into the firſt 


principles of this ſcience; and the reſult is 


now reſpectfully, and with anxious timidity, 
preſented to the public. He is fully aware 
that ſome of the arguments which he has had 
occaſion to employ in the courſe of this Treatiſe, 
may to ſome appear to be what they term 
Republican and Democratical ; and that many 
of the reſt will to others ſeem favourable to 
arbitrary power and tyranny; ſo that poſſibly 
he may pleaſe the violent of neither fide. This 


circumſtance of itſelf may to the candid furniſh 


a preſumption, that truth has been his aim. 
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of human nature, — — Page 
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OF THE NECESSITY OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 
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of civil government — deſpotic governments ge- 
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© zecountable cuſtoms found in America, and cuſ- 
| | | toms formerly prevalent in Afia and Europe, fur- 
. © nithes ſtrong preſumptive evidence of the deri- 
: yation of thoſe cuſtoms from a common centre, 
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| which connects civil liberty with barbariſm; and 
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divine extraction, he endeayoured to attach an 
opinion of his invincibility, — Page 346 
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Ster. U. Alexander declared to be the oy of fopiter 
by the Lybian Oracle—his  expeAations from this 
declaration not extravagant, conſidering the re- 
Ugious opinions of the age in which he lived=a 

general belief of his divine extraction Philotas, 
Caliſthenes, Eumenes, — Page 354 
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HAP. I | git C3 
OF ER ORIGIN OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT: 


Two claſſes of theoriſts on this ſubject —true 
political ſcience founded on Biſtory and a 
* knowledge of buman nature. 


TuroklEs concerning the commence- 
ment of civil ſociety, or the firſt inſtitution of 
civil government, have been offered to the world 
by writers of eminent abilities. The partiſans 
of theſe theories, and of the different ſyſtems 
which have been founded upon them, may be 
divided into two claſſes. 

1 One 


2 OF THE ORIGIN {[CHAP. 1. 


One claſs confiſts of thoſe, who have aſſumed 
a divine command as the original foundation of 
civil government. Of theſe, ſome have contend- 
ed, that the firſt parent of the human race was 
inveſted by his Creator with political authority, 
ſupreme and abſolute over all his progeny ; and 
that from him, a right of unlimited government 
has deſcended by inheritance, in the elder lines 
of the ſeveral branches of his family, or to 
his repreſentatives. In proof of this primeval 
ſovereignty, they have adduced ſome paſſages 
from the Moſaic hiſtory ; and have endeavoured 
to ſupply the obvious deficiency of hiſtorical 
evidence, by ſpeculative arguments, But their 
interpretation of thoſe few ſcripture paſſages is 
at leaſt as controvertible, as the ſpeculative rea- 
ſoning, which they have employed to corro- 
borate their inferences from them: hence their 
account of the firſt inſtitution of civil govern- 
ment muſt be regarded as an hypotheſis. 


The other claſs of theoriſts on the origin of 
civil government, conſiſts of thoſe, who ſuppoſe 
mankind to have exiſted as ſolitary and uncon- 
nected individuals, in independence and equa- 

lity ; 
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lity; until circumſtances, in proceſs of time, 
induced them to form voluntary aſſociations. 


Of the writers of this claſs, ſome have at» 
tributed the firſt formation of civil ſociety to 
the ſocial affections, implanted in human nature, 
Others have attempted to trace thoſe original 
wants of mankind, which, they ſuppoſed, might 
have firſt ſuggeſted the utility of recourſe to 
mutual aid, when ſolitary exertions had proved 
feeble, or unavailing. Some of them have 
aſcribed the firſt human aſſociations to fear, 
others to ambition, and others to natural hoſ- 
tility. Nay, ſome have ventured to deſcribe 
the probable manner, in which the firſt aſſo- 
ciations were formed, with ſeveral of the in- 
cidental circumſtances, by which they might 
have been preceded or accompanied. 


Much ingenuity and learning have been diſ- 
played, in the formation of ſome of theſe the- 
ories ; and the diſcuſſion of their comparative 
merits may doubtleſs have contributed to throw 
conſiderable light on political ſcience : but to 
trace the actual progreſs of ſociety. in different 
countries, and to inveſtigate the ſucceſſive 

B 2 changes 
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changes which it has undergone, together with 
the various modifications which it has aſſumed 
under different circumſtances, as far as theſe 
intereſting objects of enquiry can be aſcertained 
by hiſtorical evidence, muſt be acknowledged 
to be of much greater importance. Such 
inveſtigation muſt lead more directly to the 
acquiſition of real knowledge, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of juſt principles in the ſcience of 
politics, than the examination of ſpeculati ve 
fyſtems concerning the origin or progreſs of 
civil government. The truths of hiſtory con- 
ſtitute what may be termed the political expe- 
tience of mankind; and it is from this ſource 
that political concluſions ought chiefly to be 
drawn. Hence politics may juſtly be regarded 
as an experimental ſcience; and although the 
political ſtudent can ſeldom make his own 
experiments, like the natural philoſopher, he 
has ample ſcope for the purſuit of his enquiries 
and reaſoning, in the experiments whicli have 
been made before him; not by individuals, but 
by nations. Theſe are recorded in the au- 
thenric hiſtories of paſt times, to which the po- 
litical ſtudent muſt have recourſe, in order to 
learn the various characters, which men, in their 

mas 5 collective 
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collective capacity, have aſſumed in different 
ſituations ; and to deduce his political inferences, 
Hence it is evident, that as time advances, 
the world muſt be continually improving in 
political knowledge, from the gradual accu- 
mulation of the general ſtock of experience ; 
although this be contrary to the common 
maxim, which attributes the greateſt depth of 
wiſdom to ancient or early times. The political 
ſtudent . ought alſo to endeavour to trace the 
human character as exhibited in the lives of 
individuals. A knowledge of human nature, 
and the hiſtory of nations, are the genuine 
ſources of political ſcience. 


B 3 CHAP. 


CHAF.- H. 


OF THE NECESSITY OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


SECT. I. 


The neceſſity of civil government apparent, 
from the expediency of union and concert 
among men, for various important purpoſes— 
the numerous diſorders produced by the 
follies and paſſions of men require the con- 
troul of civil government —a flate of anarchy 
exemplified, by the Moſaic account 75 the 


anutediluvian world, 


I S civil government neceſſary to human 
ſociety? The anſwer to this queſtion might be 
readily found in the obvious expediency of 
union and concert among men, for. various 
purpoſes connected with their ſubſiſtence, de- 
tence, accommodation, and improvement; and 
in the experience which hiſtory uniformly fur- 
niſhes, of ſome kind of civil government being 

B 4 the 
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if | the only effectual method by which the efforts 
14 of mankind have ever been united and directed 
in the joint purſuit, even of objects of acknow- 
| ledged utility. We might thence pronounce 
Fi civil government to be highly uſeful, if not 
i neceſſary, as being indiſpenſably requiſite to 
1 the attainment of various important purpoſes, 
. and thereby eſſentially conducive to human 
happineſs. TEM, 


f But the * neceſſity of civil govern- 
{ ment to ſociety will more fully appear, from a 
| conſideration of the numerous contentions and 
1 | diſorders, which prevail in the world; and 
ö which, without a permanent controul, would 
Il unqueſtionably: prove ſtill more deſtructive of 
0 human happineſs than they are at preſent. How 
far the ineſtimable benefits and comforts of 
ſocial life, to which nature ſo powerfully in- 
cites us, might be enjoyed without civil go- 
vernment, if mankind were univerſally wiſe and 
virtuous, appears at beſt to be an uſeleſs en- 
quiry. Notwithſtanding - all the advantages, 
which, it may be ſuppoſed, ſo great a change 
in the character of human beings would pro- 


duce, ſome kind of civil government might 
| ſtill 
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{till be deſirable, and even neceſſary, in order 
to collect and concentrate diſperſed intelligence 
and wiſdom, and to combine and direct efforts 
deſigned” for the general benefit. But the ſup- 
poſed exigencies of any ſuch imaginary ſtate 
are foreign to our purpoſe, and do not ſeem 
to merit much diſcuſſion. It is of more im- 
portance to recolle& what experience has too 
tally evinced, and daily obſervation may confirm, 
that wiſdom and virtue are extremely defective 
in the world; and that this deplorable defi- 
cieney conſtitutes che principal ground of the 
neceſſity of civil government. What innume- 
rable miſchiefs ariſe from the ignorance, miſ- 
takes, or caprices of men; from their oppo- 
ſite views and interfering intereſts, whether 
real or imaginary; from their irregular appetites, 
and their diſcordant and malevolent paſſions? 
Theſe, or, in fewer words, the follies and the 
crimes of men, render the reſtraints of civil 
government and laws eſſential to the welfare 
of ſociety, if not to its very exiſtence. ., | 


Human laws neceſſarily ſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of ſome government to enact, them, and to 


ſuperintend and enforce their obſervance; But, 
| in 
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in the Hiſtory of civil governments, we find 
ſeveral, which have exerciſed controul by arbi- 
trary will, without publiſhing, or adhering to 
any general rules. Vet even ſuch governments 
appear to be more favourable to human hap- 
pineſs, and more conducive to the progreſs of 
human improvement, - than the total diſſolution 
of ſociety, which would unavoidably reful from 
the ablence of all reſtraint on human conduct. 


Nos is, unqueſtionably the oldeſt. hiſtorian 
extant : he is alſo the moſt ancient legiſlator 


* Twy A GVA YAGI) ag Xe, aduvaToy ai Tov. Ariſtot. 
Polit. |. ivy e. 8, ed. Heins. 


66 Magiftratibus 3 igitur opus eſt, fine quorum at 
ac. diligentia eſſe civitas non poteſt; quorum deſcriptione, 
omnis rejpublicz moderatio continetur,”* Cic. de Legi- 
bus, I. üi. C. 2, edit. Lond. folio. 


«8; omnes ſic erimus affecti; ut, propter tum quiſque 
emolumentum, ſpoliet ac violet alterum, diſrumpi neceſſe 
eſt eam qua: maxime eſt ſecundum naturam, humani generis 
ſocietatem.”* Cic. de Offic. I. iii, c. 5. 


Si unuſquiſque noſtrum rapiat ad ſe commoda alte- 
rius, detrahatque quod cuique poſſit, emolumenti ſui 
gratia, ſocietas hominum communitaſque evertatur necefſe 
eſt,” Ibid. c. 5. 

whoſe 
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whoſe inſtitutions are recorded. In both theſe 
reſpe ts, he muſt. appear venerable to every en- 
quirer into the antiquities of nations. His ac- 
count of the political ſtate of the antediluvian 
world is ſhort,” but comprebenſive; and the 
earth was filled with violence.“ + By this ex- 
preſſion, he appears to have intended to convey 
to his readers, that civil government had not 
yet been eſtabliſned; ; and that, accordingly, 
contention, animoſity, rapacity, oppreſſion, and 
revenge, with all their lawleſs nnn. 
N prevailed. 


+ Genekis vi. 11. 


On this ſuhject, ſee Taylor” 8 b of ebe 
Divinity. 


SECT 
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be in a ſtate of, ſocial. union, without any 
kind of civil government — deſpptic govern- 
1 ments generally: prevalent ing — . — 

rde bine * Hs e rst ae 


$ ang tribes of North American Badiane 
have been repreſented as living in ſocial union, 
without any kind of civil government. They 
have been deſcribed as enjoying a ſtate of per- 
fect equality, without the ſmalleſt degree of 
authority being exerciſed by one, or more, over 
any other part of the community, either by de- 
legation or aſſumption: but the correctneſs of 
ſuch repreſentations may be queſtioned. In 
every tribe of thoſe Indians, concerning which 
we have any accurate account, the counſels of 
the beloved men, whether conſiſting of the 
aged, of the head-warriors, or of the conjurors, 
as Europeans call them (probably the remains 
of an ancient prieſthood), are ſaid to be re- 
ceived with the moſt reſpectful attention, eſpe- 
cially when they are aſſembled to deliberate on 
mat- 
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matters of general cbncern- In every one of 
thoſe nations there is alſo either a chief, whoſe 
authority is permanent, and perhaps heredi- 
tary; or, at leaſt, a firſt or beſt warrior. The 
latter has perhaps, art lVved at the diſtinftion 
which he enjoys, by having diſplayed the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs in purſuing or flying from an 
enemy ; o practiſed the moſt artful ſtratagem 
in elufing danger; or by having exerted tlie 
moſt maſterly cunning᷑ in ſurpriſing the greateſt 
number of a hoſtile tribe, whether young or old, 
and a the greateſt number of ſcalps. 

— 210 ain: 20 SHE ufc NE Jo 2387) 
At cis def the diſcovery of North 9 
Ticaythe Sachems, Chziques, or heads of tribes, 
by whatever name they were denominated, ap- 
pear to have poſlefled! conſiderable authority. 
At preſent, however iti would ſeem; that many 
tribes of North American Indians have no per- 
manent political rulers, with coereive, or co- 
active authority. Yel there. is probably no tribe 
in North. America, w which does not occaſionally. 
exerciſe q coercion and coaction; particularly 
after a public determination to give ſatisfaction 
for an offenct committed againſt a- friendly 
tribe or nation. This is commonly done, either 
24138 by 
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by che death of the offender j or by the ſurren- 
dering him to the nation he has injured; or by 
the death. on ** of. a ſuhſiitute for bim. 
HT roi fac 10 fro & 43691 35 

7 — 3 anke 
of Indians are left undivided, and common to 
all the members of the tribe. Thoſe Indians 
are alſo haliitually indolent and inactive, except 
hen engaged in hunting or war, in the purſuit 
of private revenge, or in dances, which origi - 
nally. were perhaps of a religious nature; and 
their arts and commerce are in a correſpondent 
ſtate of infancy. Theſe concurring cauſes, to- 
gether with their unbounded boſpitality, leave 
little room among them for contentions about 
property. Such as do ariſe, if they cannot be 
amicably-adjuſted by the advice of friends, or 

w n to n — and, * of 


of "Joy Hidery of South Casella (publiſhed i in _ 
vol. ii, chap. 9, it is related, that an uncle of a murderer 
purchaſed the forfeited life of bis nephew, by a voluntary 
ſkerifice of tis own.  Bofſu gives an account of an Indian 
of e na bn of the Colapiſſas, who offered-to/ſuffer death 
in place of its fon ; a ſubſiitution of which the Choctaws, 
the offendeg nation, accepted, See Boſſu's Travels "I 
e 8 8. | 


mh 
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neighbours and bye-ſtanders, commonly ter- 
minate in a fight of the parties. Private wrongs 
and perſonal injuries are left to be redreſſed 
by private revenge. A compenſation is ſome- 
times accepted for the life of a murderer, by 
advice of the Headmen; otherwiſe, the murder 
is left to be avenged by the neareſt of kin to 
the deceaſed, who uſually purſyesthe:murderer 
with implacable* hoſtility, and a rancour un- 
abated by diſtance either of place or time. 
Foreign injuries generally rouſe the reſentment 
of the whole tribe againſt which they are com- 
mitted. A general meeting of the warriors is 
held, or of deputies from their different towns. 
If it be reſolved to retaliate! on the offending 
tribe, all who are inflamed by the deſire of re- 
venge, or by the love of glory, engage to join 
in an expedition for that purpoſe: and if any 
warrior does not feel the paſſions, which inſpire 
the reſt of the tribe, he is at liberty to remain 
at home; for in ſuch caſe, it does not appear, 
that compulſion is now employed. When the 
expedition ſets out, if the tribe has not à per- 
manent commander, he u ho is reputed the 
beſt warrior, naturally takes the lead; not per- 
haps by a formal election, but by a kind of 

6 tacit 
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tacit conſent, from a general confidence in his 
courage and addreſs.” At other times, perhaps 
ſome one of the head warriors; Ether: witk or 
without i conſultation with. other chiefs, an- 
nounces his intention of ſetting l ont en an ex- 
pedition againſt ſome other tribe; and taking 
with him ſuch of the young warriors as are diſ- 
— CRAP DITA odr „h Ao 117 
ür 410305 = bar 7 tl oldgorlqtnt Hi 
A ſtate of things ful as this, _— 1hcas 
pable of laſting beyond the fimpleſt and rudeſt 
ſtages of the progreſs of ſociety: yet even thoſe 
Indian tribes cannot with! juſtice be ſaid to 
live um total anarchya Thel generab meetings 
of the warriorsg the conſultations of the old 
men, and the military command of the chief 
warrior, may be regarded as forming a kind 
of political: conſtitution ; andi their ferocity of 
ſpirit and ſtubbornneſs of temper; joined with 
their attachment to all who belong to their on 
tribe, their rancout᷑ againſt its enenues, and their 
being coutinually in a ſtate of wartare with ſome 
neighbouring tribe, all theſe have given tlie 
force of laws to certain cuſtoms prevalent mog 
them. In the number of ſuch maybe reck- 
oned the practice of leaving to private revenge 
710 the 
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the puniſhment of murder. The obligations 
of this cuſtom are ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, that 
although the murderer generally flies, yet, if 
overtaken by the avenger of blood, he ſut- 
renders himſelf to his impending fate with- 
out reſiſtance. Nay, it is ſaid, there have been 
inftances of an Indian anticipating the ven- 
geance about to be inflicted by others; and, 
in acknowledgment of its juſtice, becoming his 
own executioner. ; 


The American Indians, therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding their apparent equality and the fim- 
plicity of their mode of living, do not furniſh 
a real exception to the uniform experience, 
which was urged in the preceding ſection, as a 
proof of the neceſſity of civil government, to 
enable any conſiderable number of human be- 
ings to live with comfort in ſociety. Such 
American tribes as may have appeared to tra- 
vellers to be wholly deſtitute of any kind of 
civil government, have probably been viſited 
during thoſe intervals, when their affairs did 
not appear to themſelves to require either 
public deliberation, or public action. 


C When 
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When the American lands were firſt diſ- 
covered by Columbus, their inhabitants were 
governed by chiefs, who lived in all the ſtate 
and ſplendor, of which the progreſs thoſe iſlanders 
had made in the arts of life would admit. Their 
authority was unlimited, and maintained by 
ſuperſtition, as well as by claims of hereditary 
Tight. There were alſo diſtinctions of rank 
among their ſubjects. On the American con- 
tinent, beſides the empires of Mexico and Pola, 
there were various other tribes, or nations, of 
which the chiefs were not only permanent, 
« but hereditary.” Nay, ſome of them were 
abſolute*. The chief of the Natches, in par- 
ticular, was reputed ** to be a being of ſuperior 
© nature, the brother of the Sun, the ſole 
object of the worſhip of his ſubjects.“ They 
approached him with religious veneration, and 
honoured him as the repreſentative of their 
deity. They ſubmitted to his will with im— 
plicit obedience; and the lives of his ſubjects 
were at his abſolute diſpoſal; nay, when he 
died, his principal officers and favourite wives 
were ſacrificed at his tomb, that they might 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, vol. i, books 3d 


and 4th. 
| attend 
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attend him in the next world. A ſimilar cuſ- 
tom is known to have anciently prevailed in 
ſeveral countries of the old continent . There 
were | alſo other diſtinctions of rank among 
the Natches ; ſome families enjoying hereditary 
dignity, while the body of the people was held 
in contempt by the higher claſſes of the tribe, 
and kept in the moſt abject degradation. 


We are informed by the elegant hiſtorian, 
from whoſe account of this nation of Indians 
the particulars here cited reſpecting them are 
chiefly taken *, that in Bogota alſo, which, he 

| lays, 


+ See Herodotus, l. iv. c. 7t, 72. l. v. c. 5. Diod. 
Sicul. 1. xix. p. 688, 689. Ed. Rodoman. 


. ® Charlevoix gives a detailed account of the government 
and political diſtinctions of the Natches. He viſited the 
great chief of that tribe, and the Temple of the Sun, in. 
the principal village of the nation, fo lately as the year 
1721. He ſays they had been rapidly declining for ſome 
time. (See Charlevoix's Travels, Letter xxix.) In the year 
1730, the government of the Natches was totally ſubverted 
by the French; and ſuch of the people as were not de- 
ſtroyed, or tranſported as flaves to the Weſt Indies, took 
refuge among the Chikeſaws; and were adopted by that 
tribe. Boſſu gives an intereſting account of this cataſ- 
| C 2 trophe. 
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is now part of the new kingdom of Grenada, 
there was a nation more conſiderable in 
„ number, and more improved in the various 
arts of life, than any people in America, ex- 
* cept the Mexicans and Peruvians,” which 
was | governed by an abſolute ſingle ruler ; 
and that there were other tribes on the ſame 
continent, the chicfs of which had aſſumed 


« extenſive authority.“ 


trophe. (See Boſſu's Travels through Louiſiana, Letter iii.) 
But we have a ſtill fuller account of the government and 
inſtitutions of the Natches, and of the final diſperſion of 
the tribe, in Du Pratz's Hiſtory of Louiſiana. The writer 
laſt mentioned had reſided ſome years among them. Pit- 
man, m his account of the European ſettlements on the 
Miſhffpi, page 38, aſſerts that, in his time, nothing re- 
mained of the Natches but the name; yet in a late eſti- 
mate of the numbers of the North American Indiafts, the 
Natches are mentioned as ſtill forming a tribe; and are 
ſaid to amount to an hundred. (See Imlay's Account of 
the Weſtern Territory of America.) But it appears un- 
certain, whether the Indians, now called Natches, are a 
remnant of the old tribe, or only ſome other Indians -who 
have ſettled on the ſame territory. At any rate, no ac- 
count ſeems to have been given to the world of the ar- 
rangements of civil polity adopted by the Indians, who are 
now ſettled on the territory of the old Natches, 


| 1 Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, v. 1. b. 4. 
$9.07 A con- 
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A conſideration of the ſtriking ſimilarity, 
which the modern diſcoverers of America per- 
ceived, not only in the hair, features, com- 
plexion, and bodily conſtitutions, but likewiſe 
in the cuſtoms, manners, and characters of the 
numerous tribes diſperſed over that immenſe 
portion of the globe, would naturally lead us 
to expect an equal fimilarity in their politica] 
arrangements. Yet, how widely different were 
the deſpotiſm, the | hereditary diſtinctions of 
rank, and the domeſtic flavery which are ac- 
knowledged to have been firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the American iſlands, in the extenſive empires 
of Mexico and Peru, and in many other parts 
of the American continent, from the equality 
which appears to prevail at preſent in ſeveral 
nations of American Indians. 


It ſeems moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame uniformity, which was obſerved in the per- 
tons, characters, and manners of thoſe Indians, 
at the time of their diſcovery, and which ſeemed 
to evince a common origin, had alſo prevailed 
originally in their forms of civil polity. 'Whence 
then aroſe the diſſimilitude? Has it been pro- 
duced by a change from freedom to deſpotiſm 

G4 in 
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in the government of ſome tribes; or by the 
oppoſite change from deſpotiſm to freedom in 
others? Had permanent dignities, hereditary 
privileges, and abſolute dominion obtruded 
themſelves on tribes which had formerly been 
accuſtomed to equality and liberty? Or, has a 
gradual relaxation and diminution of the au- 
thority and power of political rulers, terminated 
in a total oblivion of all hereditary diſtinctions 
in tribes, which had formerly been ſubject to 
deſpotic government? 


There are no ancient American monuments, 
which can enable us to trace hiſtorically the com- 
mencement, or progreſs of the diſſimilitude in 
queſtion. But there are various conſiderations, 
which furniſh the higheſt probability, if not an 
abſolute certainty, that the ancient governments 
of America had uniformly partaken more of the 
deſpotiſm, which was found eſtabliſhed in ſome 
tribes, than of the equality, which prevails in 
others at preſent. 


It is well known, that a variety of important 
changes has taken place, both in the external 
connexions, and internal circumſtances of moſt 

tribes 
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tribes of American Indians, during the courſe 
of the three centuries, which have elapſed, fince 
the modern diſcovery of their country. .Several 
numerous tribes have been totally exterminated ; 
and many others have gradually become extinct 
through war, famine, deſertion, or diſeaſe, and 
the union of ſmaller tribes with greater. Of the 
tribes which remain, ſome have been ſubjected 
to a foreign yoke; others are expoſed to con- 
tinual encroachments; and all have before them 
the alarming proſpect of a final extirpation of 
the whole Indian race, in conſequence of the 
rapid progreſs of population, which they cannot 
fail to obſerve among the deſcendants of thoſe 
ſtrangers, by whom they know their country to 
have been invaded, andtheir lands unjuſtly ſeized, 
and forcibly retained. Moſt American tribes 
have alſo become acquainted with foreign cuſ- 
toms and manners, . through their various inter- 
courſe with European nations of different cha- 
racters, which had been formerly unknown to 
them; and with which they have been engaged 
in wars, alliances, negociations, or trade. Al- 
though the concurrent influence of theſe cauſes 
have not wholly efface(] the general character of 
the American Indians, of which ſome features 
C 4 were 
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were ſo ſtrongly marked, as to be ſtill diſcern- 
ible; yet it has produced conſiderable alterations 
in the cuſtoms and manners of moſt of their 
tribes, as may well be ſuppoſed. Some of their 
old cuſtoms are now negle&ed, and many are 
wholly forgotten; ſeveral continue to be prac- 
tiſed, without any recollection of the reaſons, on 
which they were founded; and ſome new cuſ- 
toms have been introduced +. 


Amidft 


+ Mr. Adair (the author of the Hiſtory of the American 
Indians, publiſhed in 1775) reſorted for many years as a 
trader to the countries of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, and Chikeſaws. He ſpecifies many changes, which 
had taken place in the cuſtoms and manners, and even in 
the character of thoſe tribes, within his own recollection ; 
and his account of Indian manners appears to be accurate 
as well as faithful; how much ſoever ſome parts of his 
reaſoning may be thought inconcluſive ; and his attempt 
fo prove the deſcent of the North American Indians, from 
the ancient Jews, unſucceſsful or Even whimſical. 


Both Lafitua and Charlevoix atteſt fimilar changes to 
have taken place in other tribes; from their own obſer- 
vation, and from the report of Miſſionaries, as well as In- 
dians, with whom they had converſed. Colden, in the in- 
troduction to his Hiſtory of the Five Nations, ſays, it 
is not eaſy now to diſtinguiſh the original and genuine 

| manners 
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Amidſt ſuch viciſſitudes then, could it be ex- 
peed, that the exerciſe and forms of public au- 
thority/and government would remain / uninter- 
rupted and unvarĩed : On the contrary, is it not 
evident; that che cauſes, which have been ſpe- 
cified, were ſtill more likely to obliterate ancient 
political inſtitutions; and to introduce new ar- 
rangements of ſocial order, whether ſuggeſted 
and recommended by example, or rendered ne- 
ceſſary by the exigencies of new fituations ; than 
to effect changes of any other deſcription? 
Hence we might reaſonably preſume, that the 
forms of civil polity ſubſiſting at preſent among 


manners of the Indian nations from thoſe they have lately 
acquired. This' fluctuation may fufficiently account. for 
any differences, or apparent contradictions, which, may be 
found between the reports of different tray ellers concerning 
the cuſtoms and manners of the Indians of America, without 
ſuppoſing any unfaithfulneſs, eredulity, or inaccuracy in 
thoſe travellers. If their | viſits on that continent have 
been made to different tribes, or to the ſame. tribes, at dif- 
ferent periods; their relations, if faithful, may be ex- 
pected to be different, A candid compariſon of the ear- 
lieſt accounts of the manners of thofe Indians, with thoſe 
of the lateſt date; will fully eſlabliſm the juſtice of the re- 
mark, that ſeveral confiderable changes have taken place 
among them. | 
VI the 
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the Indians of North America, muſt be conſi- 
derably different from thoſe, which prevailed 
among them, at the time of the firſt European 
conqueſts in their country. We might alſo pre- 
fume; that the forms, which ſubſiſted among 
them even at that period, might, through the 
operation of ſuppoſable circumſtances, have 
varied conſiderably from . n had origin- 
ally . kgrinzs 4d þ 

But with reſpect to the forms of government 
prevalent in America, at the time of the firſt 
European conqueſts in that country, we are not 
left to preſumption or probability alone. We 


have the poſitive and concurrent teſtimony of 


the earlieſt Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh voy- 
agers on the ſubject. All the firſt reports con- 
cerning the political ſtate of the native inhabit- 


ants of America, agree in repreſenting them in 


general, as ſubject to deſpotic governments, and 
the chiefs even of their free eſt tribes, as poſſeſſed 
of a more ſettled authority, than has been cuſ- 

tomary among them, of late years. It appears 
alſo; from a compariſon of the earlieſt accounts, 
with thoſe of fubſequent dates, that the autho- 


rity and power of their political rulers have 
. been 
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been gradually declining ever ſince the firſt 
appearance of their formidable invaders. * A 
farther diſcuſſion of this ſubject cannot be 
deemed unimportant; becauſe every enquiry, 
relative to the Hiſtory of the. Human Spe- 
cies, muſt ever be intereſting; but eſpe- 
cially, becauſe a very different ſtatement has 
been advanced by many; and has ſerved as 
the principal ſupport of two different theories, 
which contradict the doctrine of the general 
neceſſity of civil government. Of theſe, one has 
had its day of popularity; but its credit ſeems 
now decliniag: the other remains ſtill in vogue. 


I have deemed it of importance to confirm the account 
given in the text of the governments of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, by ſome quotations from voyages and travels 
of credit: But it was thought, that their inſertion. in the 
text would too much interrupt the thread of the argument, 
and they were thought too long to be inſerted 1 in the mar- 
Ein: the reader will find them in Appendix, No, l. LE 
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The attempts of De. Roberg 1 uud 
"the exiſtence of" Jeveral deſpotic governments 
m "America, with the doftrines' of Rouſ- 
2 s romantic theory of a flate of nature, 

are til fucceſs climate mode of procur- 

* ing 1 obſetence—ſi perfil tion—the ſmmilarity 

* between feveral 1 unaccountable cuftoms found 

| 1 America, and cuſtoms formerly prevalent 

in Afta, and Europe, furniſbes firong pres 

- frumptroe evidence of. the derivation of thoſe 


cuftoms from a common centre. * 


» 8 K G. Ill. 


. ** p 
add & 33s 4 4444 4 


"QEVERAL writers have. maintained „ that 
man, in the ſtate of nature, roamed in the foreſt 
ſolitary,” guiltleſs, free, and independent: that 
the ſavage, who feeds on fruits, herbs, and 
roots, the ſpontaneous productions of the ſoil, 
yet deriving a part of his ſubſiſtence from fiſh- 
ing, or the chace ; and whoſe ſole beverage is 
the fountain, or the running ſtream, approaches 
neareſt to the ſtate of nature in freedom, in- 
nocence, and virtue, as in ſimplicity and rude- 
neſs; that, as tribes or nations receded from 
E that 
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that golden ſtate, they began to loſe their free- 
dom, and to become corrupted ; and that n 
ſervility and depravation are progreſſive, ad- 
vancing in proportion to their progreſs in arts, 
civilization,” and refinement; until they ſink 
at laſt under abſolute ſlavery to deſpotiſm, the 
extreme of political refinement and corruption. 
In conformity to this ſyſtem, ignorance and 
barbariſm have been connected with liberty; 
and deſpotiſm and f,! with 1 and 
refinement. 


Rouſſeau, although by no means the inventor 
of this romantic theory, has been its great em- 
belliſher, He made its doctrines fo intereſting, 
by animating his repreſentations with all the 
glow of a fervid imagination, that he has con- 
tributed to recommend it to general attention 
and reception, more perhaps than any other 
writer. With regard to the theory in general, 
it appears ſufficient at preſent to obſerve, that 
the ſtate of nature, a ſuppoſed acquaintance with 
which the framers of this ſyſtem have aſſumed 
as the foundation of their theory, 1s altogether 
imaginary. If ſuch a ſtate indeed had ever 
exiſted, it muſt have been before the formation 


of 
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of civil ſociety, or in its infancy, at ume pe- 
riod beyond the reach, of hiſtory ; and muſt con- 
ſequently be as unknown to us as if it had never 
exiſted, A ſuppoſed; knowledge of it ought not 
therefore to be made the nden of oF po- 
litical Ahe. 


The tins of his: or Foo hs had in 
the, North American Indians a plentiful ſource 
of argumentation, and ſtill more of declamation, 
in its favour. But the arguments which they 
have drawn from this topic, have generally run 
in what the logicians call a vicious circle. They 


firſt, conclude from the rudeneſs and ſimplicity 


of the arts of life among thoſe Indians, that 
they enjoy the liberty, independence, and equa- 
lity, which the ſyſtem aſſumes to be the natural 
portion of all ſavage tribes; and they afterwards 
adduce the ſuppoſed freedom of theſe very In- 
dians, as an example, in confirmation of the 
- original hypotheſis, from the aſſumed certainty 
of which, they had previouſly concluded, that 
thoſe Indians muſt be living in a ſtate of 
freedom. 


But, 
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But, in fair argument, the theory in queſtion 
would derive little ſupport, from the caſe of 
the American Indians. To infer from the 
preſent equality ſubſiſting between the indi- 
viduals of ſome Indian tribes, that the ſame 
equality had ſubſiſted in thoſe tribes, at all pre- 
ceding periods, is by no means a juſt conclu- 
ſion; even, if there had not been ſo many ſtrong 
preſumptions and direct teſtimonies, amount- 
ing to ample evidence of the contrary *. It is 
{till leſs fair to conelude from the equality ſub- 
ſiſting at preſent in ſome American tribes, that 
a ſimilar equality is the natural ſtate of all na- 
tions equally rude and uncultivated. On the 
other hand, every inſtance of the prevalence 
either of deſpotic government, or of hereditary 
rank, in any of the rude tribes of America, 
furniſhes an unequivocal exception to the fun- 
damental aſſumption of the theory. 


The celebrated hiſtorian, who has been al- 
ready quoted on this ſubject, appears to have 
implicitly adopted, if not the whole of this ima- 
ginary theory, at leaſt that part of it, which 


* Sce Appendix, No, I. 
relates 
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relates to the freedom of nations · .. Hence he 
expreſſes a degree of ſutprize at the exiſtence 
of ſo many abſolute governments in America. 
He regards them as inſtances of political autho- 
rity, * being carried fur beyond the degree which 
vas natural to rude nations.“ He conſiders 
them as extraordinary phenomena in the hiſtory 
of human ſociety. He thinks: they art to be 
numbered among thoſe © irregular and eccen- 
« tric inſtitutions, which ſtart as it were from 
<« their ſtations and fly off ſo wide, that we 
% LABOUR/IN vAIN to bring them within the 
4 general Jaws of any ſyſtem; or to account 
* for them, by thoſe principles, which influ- 
* ence communities in fimilar circumſtances.” 
He coneludes his account of the government 
of the Natches; with a remark of much the {ame 
import. Thus, a perfect deſpotiſm, with its 
full train of ſuperſtition, arrogance, and cru- 


I Theſe remarks were written before the death of 
Dr. Robertſon. I hope they will not be conſtrued to dero- 
gate, in any degree, from the high reſpect which I had 
been long accuſtomed to entertain for the character and 
talents of that juſtly celebrated author, on whoſe various 
merits, as an hiſtorian, if my praiſe were any tribute, it 
ſhould be amply beſtowed.” 

pd (c elty, 
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« elty, is eſtabliſhed among the Natches ; and; 
* by a ſingular fatality, that people has taſted 
of the worſt calamities incident to poliſhed 
„nations, though they themſelves are not far 
© advanced, beyond the tribes around them, 
& in civility and improvement.” So powerful 
is the attachment to a favourite ſyſtem, 'that 
this diſcerning author attempts to reconcile 
all the forms of governments, -which were found 
in America, to the theory which he had adopted ; 
although he was fully aware, as we have ſeen, 
of the arduouſneſs of the undertaking. Rather 
than depart from the principles of the theory; 
which - attaches freedom to rude nations, he 
chooſes to conſider the numerous inſtances of 
deſpotic government among the ſavage tribes of 
America, as ſo many irregularities and devi- 
ations from the general ſyſtem, with which he 
acknowledges their apparent inconſiſtency; and 
he accordingly labours to account for them, 
by aſcribing them to other cauſes, which, und 
thought, did not affect the N | 
z 
In purſuing this attempt, the firſt cauſe, 
which he aſſigns, is the operation of the laws of 
another. celebrated theory, which determines 
15 D | the 
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the freedom of nations; not by the ſtages of their 
rudeneſs and civilization, nor by the degrees ot 
their proximity to a ſuppoſed ſtate of nature, or 
their diſtance from it, but by degrees of lati- 
tude, or the heat or cold of their climate. In 
the ſequel of this Treatiſe, an opportunity will 
be taken of conſidering the latter ſyſtem more 
particularly. It is ſufficient at preſent to obſerve 
with reſpect to it, that the two ſyſtems are ob- 
viouſly incompatible. Whoever eſpouſes one 
of them, muſt, in order to maintain conſiſtency, 
reject the other. It we were to admit the theory, 
which connects freedom with rudeneſs, it would 
lead us to pronounce ſome of the nations, which 
traverſe the burning ſands of Africa, to be the 
freeſt in the world; in direct contradiction to 
the theory which has configned the natives of 
all hot climates to perpetual ſlavery. On the 
other hand; if we were to admit that cold 
generates liberty; we ſhould be forced to con- 
clude, that all northern nations muſt be in- 
variably bleſſed with freedom, how much ſo- 
ever they may be poliſhed and refined, which 
is in contradiction to the other ſyſtem. Dr. Ro- 
bertſon poſſeſſed too much candour, and hiſ- 
torical veracity, not to recollect and acknow- 
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ledge on this point, that ſome tribes, which 
were reputed among the freeſt in America, lived 
within the torrid zone. On the other hand; 
the Natches were under a deſpotic government, 
although fituated on the borders of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, to the northward of the thirty-firſt degree 
of latitude ; and might perhaps have extended 
as far northwards as the thirty-third degree: 
and if the difference, by which the cold of 
America ſurpaſſes that of Europe, be equal to 
twelve or fourteen degrees of latitude, as ſome 
have eftimated, the Natches lived in a climate 
of much the ſame temperature with the ſouthern, 
or middle provinces of France. On any ſyſtem 
therefore, the climate of the Natches cannot 
juſtly be aſſigned as the cauſe either of their ſla- 
very, or deſpotiſm. Beſides, it 1s certain, that 
chiefs poſſeſſed of deſpotic authority were found 
ſeveral degrees ſtill farther to the northward. 
The influence of climate muſt therefore be 
deemed inſufficient to account for the deſpotiſm 
of ſeveral American tribes, 


Dr. Robertſon, aware of this inſufficiency, 
had recourſe to the aid of another theory, and 
D 2 aſſigned 
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aſſigned a difference in the mode of procuring 

ſubſiſtence, as an additional cauſe. Some tribes 

are ſaid to have ſupported themſelves chiefly by 

fiſhing and hunting, with very little ſupply from 

agriculture; an art, with which the firſt ideas 

of property are ſuppoſed, by ſome ſyſtematical 

writers, to have been introduced among men: 

other tribes had advanced a few ſteps farther in 

improvement; and had applied ſomewhat more 
to agriculture, and to a few other ſimple arts. 

Thoſe arts, together with the concomitant ideas 

of property, are ſuppoſed to have excited paſ- 

fions, of which the operation terminated in 
firmly eſtabliſhing the unlimited authority of 

one, the hereditary dignity of a few, and. the 
permanent degradation and flavery of the reſt. 

But, 1s it conceivable, that a mere commence- 

ment of progreſs in the arts, made by a tribe 9 
of ſavages, ſhould reduce them to a ſtate of the "2p 
moſt ſervile ſubjection to a ſingle chief; whilſt | 

all the individuals of the neighbouring tribes, 
becauſe they were by ſome ſteps more back- 

ward in improvement, either through indo 

lence, want of ingenuity, or any other impe- 

diment, ſhould be thereby enabled to main- 

tain the full poſſeſſion of gbſolute indepen- 
dence 
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dence and equality? Such conſequence muſt 
appear more ſingular and ſurpriſing than the 
ſuppoſed eccentricities of any American govern- 
ments. Wherefore, this cauſe alſo muſt appear 
inadequate to the production of the effet aſ- 


cribed to it. 


Dr. Robertſon attributes the riſe and pro- 
grels of deſpotiſm in America to the concur- 
ring influence of ſuperſtition, as his third and 


laſt cauſe, 


That aſtoniſhing effects may be produced 
by this powerful principle, will be readily 
acknowledged by every one, who has paid any 
attention to the hiſtory of the influence, which 
it has often exerted ; to the blindneſs, with which 
it directs; and to the force, with which it is capa- 
ble of impelling the human mind. But a refe- 
rence to its influence as a cauſe, in the preſent 
inſtance, ſerves only to ſhift, but not to ſolve the 
difficulty. In fact; all the American Indians 
appear to have been remarkably addicted to 
ſuperſtition. The worſhip of the ſun, and of 
fire, the emblem of that luminary, appears to 
have been general over that whole continent. 

D 3 Char- 
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Charlevoix informs us, that the temple of the 
Natches was the only one dedicated to the ſun, 
which ſubſiſted in his time; yet, that even 
then, it was held in great veneration by all the 
ſavages of the whole continent. He ſays, that 
formerly all the tribes or nations of Louiſiana 
had their temples, as well as the Natches, with 
a perpetual fire in each. He deems it probable, 
that the Mobilian Indians had ſome kind of 
primacy over all the tribes in the neighbouring 
part of Florida; from this circumſtance, that 
if any of their ſacred fires happened to be ex- 
tinguiſned by negligence, or accident; they 
were to have bcen rekindled at the fire of the 
Mobilian temple. + He fays alſo, that the 
Hurons, a Canadian tribe, had a chief, whom 
he ſaw, and whoſe ſceptre was hereditary, and 
that his own tribe believed him to be deſcended 


from the ſun ; a belief, which would ſeem not 


to have been wholly effaced by their converſion 
to Chriſtianity. That the worſhip of the ſun 
was eſtabliſhed among the Mexicans, and Pe- 
ruvians, and other nations, whom the Spaniards 
conquered, is too well known to require to be 


+ Charlevoix's Travels, letter xxix. 
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particularly ſpecified. We are informed, that 
the Virginians uſed to make hallowed fires, and 
to caſt ſome tobacco-powder on them for facri- 
fices ; and we learn from Hackluyt's voyages, 
that Davies, in ſearching for a north-weſt paſſage, 
found Indians, who were worſhippers of the ſun, 
between the fixty-fourth and the ſixty- ſixth de- 
gree of north latitude. Many traces of this ſu- 
perſtition are ſtill diſcernible in the cuſtoms of 
moſt tribes cf American Indians. Thus, their 
preſent practice of torturing their priſoners of 
war by fire, is probably the remnant of an an- 
cient ſuperſtitious practice of offering human 
ſacrifices to the ſun. This probability is corro- 
borated, by the ample evidence tranſmitted to us 
of the ancient prevalence of the barbarous cuſ- 
tom of ſacrificing human victims to the ſun, eſ- 
pecially captives, in different countries of the 
old world. This indeed, and ſeveral other un- 
natural cuſtoms, which were found in America, 
and were exactly conformable to cuſtoms which 
are known to have anciently prevailed in Aſia 
and Europe, would be altogether inexplicable, 
without the ſuppoſition of ſome former com- 
munication between America, and ſome parts of 
the ancient Continent : the ſingle circumſtance 

D 4 -"- 0 
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of the ſame unaccountable cuſtoms being found 
in different countries, appears to furniſh a very 
ſtrong preſumption, if not an abſolute proof of 
the derivation of thoſe cuſtoms from a common 
centre. * The Calumet of Peace, or ſmoking 
out of the ſame pipe, as an emblem of friend- 
ſhip and alliance, a rite, which the Americans 
perform with great ſolemnity, with their faces 
directed towards the ſun, evidently belongs to 
the ancient ſuperſtition of worſhipping that lu- 
minary, A ſimilar cuſtom is ſaid to be till 
exiſting in ſome parts of Aſia. A variety of 
other ſuperſtitious opinions and obſervances, 
ſome of which were extremely childiſh ; and 
above all, a firm belief in the ſupernatual power 
and influence of conjurors, or prieſts, are known, 
from numerous teſtimonies, to have prevailed in 
every part of America, 


This univerſal prevalence. of ſuperſtition in 
America, utterly diſqualifies it from being juſtly 
admitted as the cauſe of deſpotiſm ſubſiſting in 
ſome American governments, and not in others, 


* Some illuſtrations of this remark have been thrown 
into the Appendix, for reaſons fimilar to thoſe which have 
been mentioned in the Note, p. 27. See Appendix, No, 11. 

By 
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By what rule of diſtinction, could a general prin- 
ciple be ſuppoſed to have ſingled out ſome tribes 
to be enſlaved, while it indulged their neighbours 
in the full enjoyment of all their native freedom? 
If it were alleged indeed, that thoſe tribes alone, 
which were under abſolute government, were 
addicted to ſuperſtition ; while the freer tribes 
believed and practiſed a more rational ſyſtem of 
religion ; ſuperſtition might then, with ſome 
appearance of reaſon, be aſſigned as the cauſe of 
deſpotiſm in the former. But even 1n that caſe, 
the difficulty would be only ſhifted ; and this 
queſtion would ſtill remain to be reſolved ; 
By what fatality were the enſlaved tribes 
ſo much more deeply plunged in ſuperſtition, 
than their neighbours? No ſuch difference, 
however, is pretended to have obtained, be- 
tween the religious opinions, or practices of 
different tribes of American Indians. Even 
this ſource of ſuppoſed eccentricity in ſome 


American governments, mufl therefore be aban- 
doned. 


When even Dr. Robertſon has been thus un- 
ſucceſsful, in his endeavours to reconcile the 
. exiſt- 


bl 
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exiſtence of abſolute governments in many parts 
of America, to the laws of the hypotheſis, 
which allots freedom and equality to all rude 
nations; others may well be diſcouraged from a 
ſimilar attempt. #3 


| SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


America probably firſt peopled from the north- 
eaſt of Afia — the firſt American coloniſts 
would probably preſerve or imitate the po- 
litical inſtitutions of the country which they 
had left — this hiftorical account of the 
origin of American deſpotiſm, much more 
natural and probable than Dr. Robertſon's 


theoretic account, 


Is all political enquiries, hiſtory is a much 
ſurer guide thanſyſtem : but wherethe light of hiſ- 
tory does not directly lead our way; we may ſome- 
times reaſon from analogy, without much danger 
of falling into error. If we purſue this method, 
in our enquiries reſpecting the original govern- 
ments of America, we ſhall arrive at concluſions 
directly the reverſe of the doctrines of the above 
mentioned hypotheſis. The arguments, which 
Dr. Robertſon and ſeveral other writers have 
advanced, render it highly probable (and proba- 
bility is all that ought to be expected on this 
point) that America was firſt peopled from the 

north- 
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north - eaſt of Aſia; although he thinks, that 
the Eſkimaux, and a few tribes contiguous to 
them, may be the deſcendants of one, or more 


migrations, from the north-weſt of Europe *. 
Thoſe 


* Daniſh and Icelandic writers appear to have eſta- 
bliſhed, that Greenland was peopled at a very early period, 
by colonies from Norway and Iceland ; and that when the 
northern nations of Europe were converted to Chriſtian- 
ity, thoſe Greenland colonifts alſo were converted. Several 
churches were built in Greenland; over which a ſucceſ- 
lion of biſhops continued to preſide, till paſt the middle of 
the fourteenth century. (See Crantz*s Hiſtory of Green- 
land.) In the courſe of the varions voyages of the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Icelanders to Greenland, ſome of them 
were driven to the coaſt of America; but, whether to 
Newfaundland, Labrador, or Canada, ſeems to be uncertain, 
They called the country, which they diſcovered Wineland ; 
probably from the circumſtance of their having found ſome 
grapes in it, It would appear that thoſe northern colon- 
iſts had found no inhabitants in Greenland on their firſt 
arrival there, The inhabitants, whom they found in Wine- 
land, they denominated Schraellings. © But,” ſays Crantz, 
in the ſourteenth century, theſe Schraellings, made their 
« appearance all at once in Greenland, on the weſt fide.” 
He therefore thinks it the moſt probab!e opinion, that the 
ſavages of Greenland came ficit to that country, in the 
fourteenth century ; and that their route was not from the 
eaſt out of Europe, but from the weſt out of America, 
In farther confirmation of this opis;un, be ſays, © from the 

accounts 
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Thoſe arguments are corroborated by later diſ- 
coveries of the very ſmall diſtance between 


the 


accounts I have ſeen of the northern nations, I do not 
* perceive ſo much reſemblance, or probable affinity to our 
« Greenlanders, either in the Laplanders, Samoiedes, or 
© Oſtiacks that live north, or north-weſt, on the coaſts of 
„ the Mare Glaciale; as I do in the Kalmucks, Jakutes, 
« Tonguſes, and Kamtſchatdales, who inhabit the north- 
© eaſt, regions of Great Tartary, between the Ice Sea 
„ and Mungalia.” But this is ſtill farther confirmed by 
a diſcovery, which was made by ſome Moravian brethren, 
who had failed from Greenland to Labrador, in the year 
1764. Such of them as had acquired a knowledge of the 
Greenland language, were able to converſe with the Indians 
of Labrador. This furniſhed a decifive proof that the 
Eſkimaux and Greenlanders were the ſame people. (See 
Crantz's Hiſtory of Greenland, b. iv. c. 1.) The deſcrip- 
tion of the Greenlanders correſponds alſo, in ſome reſpects, 
with the general deſcription of the American Indians. 
Crantz ſays that, * the Greenlanders have univerſally coal- 
« black, ſtraight, ſtrong, and long hair on their heads; 
„but they have ſeldom any beard, becauſe they conſtantly 
& root it out.“ (Crantz's Hiſtory of Greenland, b. iii, c. 1.) 


From the appearance of thoſe Schraellings in Greenland, 
all at once in the fourteenth century, it is probable, that 
their migration to Greenland was owing to their being 
puſhed from their ſettlements in Labrador, or the neigh- 
bourhood of Hudſon's Bay, by ſome other American tribes 

migrating 
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the continents of Aſia and America, It is well 
known, that hereditary diſtinctions of rank have 
prevailed all over Aſia from the earlieſt remem- 
brance. In the north - weſt of Europe allo, 
at the remoteſt period recorded in hiſtory, the 
bulk of the people were in a ſtate of ſervitude. 
The firſt ſettlers of America would carry with 
them the religious, moral, and political ideas, 


migrating from the weſtward, or the ſouthward, Yet 
the Greenlanders and Eſkimaux are ſaid by ſome, to be 
in ſeveral other reſpects, ſo very unlike the reſt of the 
American Indians, as to give room for arguing that thoſe 
two races of people muſt have originally migrated to Ame- 
rica from oppofite fides of the globe, The opinion of 
Crantz, however, ſeems by much the moſt probable. 


T The ancient Norwegian inhabitants of Greenland are all 
extinct, But whether they periſhed by a peſtilence, or by 


famine, and the ſeverity of the climate, or by the ſword of 


the invading Scluaelliugs, or by a combination of theſe 
ſcourges, ſeems altogether uncertain. The civil wars, 
which broke out in the Scandinavian kingdoms, occaſioned 
a total interruption of their communication with Green- 
land, for a conſiderable length of time. The firſt veſſels, 
which arrived there, after the ceſſation of the civil wars, 
could diſcover no trace of their ancient coloniſts, 'The 
preſeut Daniſh colony in Greenland went thither, fince the 
commencement of this century, 


which 
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which they had imbibed at home. Whether 
they moved from the north-eaſt of Afia, or the 
north weſt of Europe, they would arrive in 
their new fettlements, with the political diſtinc- 
tions of their native country. Some have con- 
tended, onthe authority of paſſages collected from 
ancient authors *, that America was viſited and 
even coloſſized by the ancient Phenicians, and 
afterwards by the Carthaginians. If this opinion 
ſhould be thought well founded, it will not ma- 
terially affect the concluſion meant to be drawn 
from this train of reaſoning; becauſe hereditary 
diſt inctions of rank were eſtabliſned among the 
ancient Phenicians, from the earlieſt account of 
them in hiſtory. They had kings, nobles, and 
ſlaves by inheritance. Thus far then we tread 
upon ſure ground. Our next ſtep muſt be in 
ſome degree conjectural: but a conjecture 
founded on juſt analogy, may amount to a high 
degree of ptobability. It is then highly proba. 
ble, that, from whatever country the firſt Ame- 
rican ſettlers emigrated, they would endeavour, 
as foon as they were able to form themſelves 


1 Herodotus, Plato, Ariſtotle, Pauſanias, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Seneca the tragedian, aud Ammianus Marcellinus. 


into 
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into political communities in their new ſettle- 
ments, to eſtabliſh civil governments as near 
the models of thoſe, to which they had been-ac- 
cuſtomed as their circumſtances would admit. 
Such has ever been the conduct of coloniſts; 
The Phenician colonies that ſettled in Africa; 
the Grecian colonies that ſettled in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, in Sicily, Italy, and Marſeilles ; 
the Roman colonies ſettled in Italy, or the 
provinces ; /-and the modern European colonies, 
which ſettled in America, all adopted political 
arrangements, which were little more at the be- 
ginning, than copies of the inſtitutions, eſta- 
bliſhed in their reſpective mother countries. So 
general a coincidence cannot be ſuppoſed ac- 
cidental: in fact, it may be traced to principles, 
deeply rooted in the human mind. Theſe 
chiefly are the influence of habit, and a prone- 
neſs to imitation in preference to invention, to- 
gether with the love of our country, and at- 
tachment to ĩts conſtitution. 


Thus we obtain a fimple, confiſtent, and 
highly probable account of the origin of the 

deſpotic governments, which were found in Ame- 
rica. They were attempts to imitate ſimilar 
| govern- 
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governments in Aſia, differing probably, in 
ſome reſpects, from their patterns, even at their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, as copies generally vary from 
their originals; and doubtleſs rendered ſtill more 
different afterwards by alterations, which would 
be introduced by time and circumſtances. 
A variety of other topics might be urged to il- 
luſtrate and confirm this concluſion; arguments 
to chat purpoſe might be deduced, from the 
exiſtence in America of a ſuperſtition, a deſpo- 
tiſm, and hereditary privileges, exactly ſimilar 
to thoſe of ancient countries; and alſo: from 
various American cuſtoms, which ſeem more 
likely to have been exotics tranſplanted from 
the old world, than to have ſprung up naturally 
in the American woods: for inſtance, the prac- 
tice. of ſacrificing wives and favourites at the 
tombs of chiefs; and dogs, at thoſe of men of 
inferior dignity. Several other American ob- 
ſervances and traditions might be urged, which 
had à manifeſt reference to political diſtinctions, 
correſponding to thoſe exiſting in Aſia and 
Europe. The ſtage of its career, in which deſ- 
potiſm was found in America, by the firſt Spanifh 
adventurers, might alſo be urged with pecu- 
liar propriety. Neither the authority of the 

| E chiets, 
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chiefs, nor the dignity of the higher claſſes, 
bad any appearance of being recent uſurpations, 
or acquiſitions. The hereditary ſlavery of ſome, 
the elevation of others, and the devoted ſub- 
miſſion of many to the will of ſome particular 
chief, appeared to form parts of an ancient 
ſyſtem; and were held, in the general opinion, 
to be matters of duty, right, and ſacred obli- 
gation. This ſentiment was deeply impreſſed, 
like all thoſe firmly rooted principles or pre- 
judices of a people, which have been tranſmitted 
through a long ſeries of anceſtry, carefully in- 
ſtilled from early infancy, and rivetted on every 
mind. | 


Such then, it is probable, was the origin of 
civil government in America. The caſe to be 
reſolved 1s therefore reverſed ; and an account 
may be required, not of the riſe of American 
deſpotiſm, but of the departure of ſo many Ame- 
rican . tribes from the ſyſtem of political diſ- 
tinctions, and abſolute authority in government, 
which they had inherited from their anceſtors; 
and. the gradual introduction of the ſyſtem of 
equality, now alleged to be ſo prevalent among 


them. But this is obviouſly a much eaſier 
| taſk, 
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taſk, than to account for the exiſtence of de- 
ſpotic governments among the rude Ameri- 
cans, on the principles of the romantic theory, 
which has been founded on an imaginary ſtate 
of nature, and which allots freedom and equa- 
lity to all ſavage nations. The progreſſive 
downfal of ſome of the deſpotic governments, 
which were probably eſtabliſhed by the ori- 
ginal coloniſts of America, may reaſonably 
be aſcribed to the various circumſtances in- 
cident to a people arriving in new and uncul- 
tivated ſettlements, and to the ſubſequent dif- 
perſion of their deſcendants, over ſo great a 
variety of foils and climates ; but ſtill more, to 
the numerous revolu:ions, which have been 
effected among them, ſince the European con- 
quelts in their country. Theſe circumſtances 
had a direct, powerful, and even an irreſiſtible 
tendency to interrupt the cuſtomary adminiſtra- 
tion of their civil governments; to leſſen the 
power and undermine the authority of their po- 
litical rulers; and to confound and level their 
diſtinctions of rank. 
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8 OT. V. | 
The preceding view of the flate of chuil . 
ciel) among the American Indians removes 
an alleged exception to the general law 
of the neceſſity of civil government—takes 
away the main ſupport of the romantic, 
adfurd, aud dangerous theory which con- 
nets  crvil. liberty. with barbariſin; and 
flavery and deſpotiſin, with civilization— 
and is unfavourable, if not fatal, to the 
theory, which. divides the progreſs of ſociety 
into a certain number 'of art Rue Hagen, 


Tux princi cipal i akon for dwelling thus 
long, in this chapter, on the caſe of the Ame- 
rican Indians, has been, that ſome have found 
an exception to the general law of the neceſſity 
of civil government, in the repreſentations, 
which have been ſometimes given of the ſtate 
of ſocial union, among thoſe uncultivated tribes. 
The removal of this alleged exception, by an 
elucidation founded on facts in oppoſition to 
theory, has been judged an object of impor- 


tancc. 
Another 
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Another inducement” has been to endeavour 
to withdraw one of its principal ſupports from 
the ſyſtem already ſtated,* which connects free- 
dom, with ignorance and barbariſm ; and fla- 
very and deſpotiſm, with knowledge, civility, 
and improvement; a ſyſtem as dangerous as it 
is romantic and unfounded ;* and which, if any 
nation ſhould ever become abſurd enough to 
attempt to reduce its doctrines to practice, would 
ſoon produce the moſt deplorable effects T. Its 


con- 
Section 2, of this chapter. 


+ To aſcribe to paroxiſms of vanity operating on an 
imagination, which was ardent and diſtempered, and not 
always well informed, the efforts which Rouſſeau has made 
to decry civilization and ſcience, and to recommend igno- 
rance and barbariſm, may perhaps be thought too flight 
a cenſure. At the ſame time it may be remarked, in exte- 
nuation of the heavy guilt which Rouſſeau has contracted, 
by exerting the uncommon powers of his eloquence to 
inculcate a ſyſtem ſo baneful to the happineſs of ſociety, 
that he maintained a kind of conſiſtency on the ſubject. 
Other partiſans of the theory admitted its principles, but 
ſhrunk from their conſequences, and would doubtleſs have 
joined in reprobating them, Rouſſeau had the boldneſs of 
ſpirit, or the temerity, but yet the honeſty to avow the 
iyſtem, with all its inferences, however abſurd or incon- 
ſiſtent, Yet it may be proper to obſerve, that his avowal 
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contradiction to the general law of the neceſſity 
of civil government, is far from being its moſt 
alarming feature. 


The view, which has been given in this chap- 
ter, of the ſtate of civil government among the 
American Indians, is unfavourable alſo, if not 
fatal to another theory, which has been lately 
formed into a popular ſyſtem, and which ſeems 
to have been generally adopted without exami- 
nation. This is the ſecond of the theories men- 
tioned in the ſecond ſection, as . contradictory 
to the doctrine of the neceſſity of civil govern- 
ment. It has been mentioned alſo in the third 
ſection, as furniſhing Dr. Robertſon with one 
of the cauſes, which he aſſigns for the origin of 
deſpotiſm in America, 


This theory divides human ſociety, with re- 
ſpe to its progreſs towards civilization, into a 
certain number of periods, having ſeverally their 
peculiar cuſtoms, manners, inſtitutions, religion, 
and forms of government; and as exactly diſcri- 
minated, as a number of battalions in different 
uniforms ; or as different beds in a garden, un- 


of paradoxes cannot juſtly intitle him to the auguſt name 


like 


of Philoſopher. 
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like the irregular profuſion of plants in a natural 
lawn. According to this theory, men, in the 

| firſt period of ſociety were all hunters; in the ſe- 
cond, ſhepherds ; and in the third, huſbandmen, 
During theſe three periods, they were ſavages ; 
although ſomewhat more refined in the ſecond 
period, than they had been in the firſt ; and in 
the third period, ſomewhat more refined than 
in the ſecond. In the fourth period, ſome of 
them became artiſans and manufacturers ; and 
in the fifth, they became commercial, opulent, 
and civilized. 


This theory is evidentlya ſuperſtructure reared 
on the foundation of an imaginary ſtate of 
nature, ſomewhat reſembling that, which has i 
been already explained. Some ancient philo- 1 
ſophers believed and taught, that the firſt human 9 
beings were produced by the heat of the ſun, 
from the mud of the recent earth, which was 1 
thought to be prolific ; and that, for ſome time, | 
they continued to exiſt as ſolitary individuals, N 
feeding on fruits and herbs.+ The fable of l 

the 1 


+ Diod. Siculus, lib. r, pag. 5 & 6, ed. Rodoman. To 
this opinion doubtleſs Horace alludes in his ode to Mercury: i 
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the golden age was eyidently connected with 
this opinion. The theory which we are now 
Qui feros cultus hominum ,RECENTYM | 
Voce formaſti catus, et decoræ 
More Palzſtrz. *' L. 1. Od. 10. 


Horace here adopts the Grecian doctrine, that muſic in- 
cluding poetry, and the gymnaſtic exerciſes, were the great 
inſtruments, by which men were brought from their original 
rudeneſs to civilization : agreeably to this doctrine, muſic 
and thoſe exerciſes formed in Greece the two great branches 
of education for youth; and they continued to be the 
amuſement and delight, and ſometimes the practice, of 
men in riper years. It was from this doctrine, that the 
poets fabled the very trees and ſtones to have liſtened to 
the lyre of Orpheus, and the charms of Amphion's muſic 
to have drawn after him the ſtones, with which the walls 
of Thebes were built, 


Cicero, to recommend oratory, makes eloquence the 
in{rament of civilization.” Nam fuit quoddam tempus, 
cum in agris homines paſſim beſtiarum more vagabantur, 
et ſibi victu feiino vitam propagabant, nec ratione animi 
quidquam ted pleraque viribus corporis adminiſtrabant. 
Cic. de invetitione, Il. 1. From this ſlate, he ſays, they 
were brought into ſociety by eloquence. Quzvis alia 
potuit, aut diſperios homines, unum in locum congregare, 
aut a fera agreſtique vita, ad hune humanum cultum civi- 
tenque deducrre? De Oratore, lib. . — O;ationis vim, 
Que CORCHIAINY cf humanz maxime ſocietatis. De Le- 
pibus, I. 1. c. 9. 


conſider- 
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conſidering, does not, like that of the ancients, 
pretend to give any account of the origin of the 
firſt human beings; not does it take any notice 
of the period, during which they might have 
continued ſolitary: it ſtarts with them after they 
were already become carnivorous, and hunting 
animals; or in the firſt period of their ſociety, 
n gh not "Song of their 1 | 


This artificial ſyſtem, if 15 were generally 
adopted, would have an obvious tendency to 
diſcourage” and fuperſede the ſtudy of hiſtory 
and ancient learning. A knowledge of the dif 
tinctive characters of the ſeveral periods, into 
which this theory divides the progreſs of ſociety, 
may be acquired by the ſtudy, or rather the 
amuſement of a few hours; and a perſon, who 
eſpouſes the theory, will naturally conceive, that 
when he is poſſeſſed of this knowledge; he may 
become thoroughly acquainted with all that ĩs 
uſeful in the general hiſtory of the human 
ſpecies; without any farther ſtudy than the uſe 
of a double index, having one part to direct 
him to the ſtates or nations, into which the 
wand is known to have been at any time di- 
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vided" and another part to point out the dura- 
tion of tlie different periods of ſociety in dif- 
ferent countries, according to his theory. How- 
ever ſimple and beautiful ſuch a ſyſtem might 
appear in contemplation, it would be widely 
different from real hiſtory. It is evident that 
the general adoption of this theory in a nation 
would be a public misfortune; if it be an object 
of importance, that the cultivation of ancient 
— ſhould be held in eſtimation. 
"TY! 

We have blend to obſerve, that, according to 
this theory, manufacture and trafic are the 
great. inftruments of civilization and refine- 
ment; chat the acquiſition of riches is the great 
object, to which the efforts of mankind ought 
to be directed; and the poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
poſſible national wealth, the ſummit of political 
happineſs. Yer this ſeems contrary to the reſult 
of Lord Bacon's reflections on the viciſſitude 
of things, ſuggeſted, doubtleſs, by the hiſtory 
of ſeveral ancient nations. He ſays, that arms 
flouriſh in the youth of a ſtate ; in its middle 
age, learning; and then, both together for a 


time; and in the declining age of a ſtate, me- 
chanical 
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chanical arts and merchandize.* If theſe maxims 
were invariably juſt, the introduction of arts 
and commerce ought to be prevented as much 
as poſſible, in order to retard the decline of a 
ſtate. And here we may likewiſe remark, that 
ſtating manufacture and traffic to be the inſtru- 
ments of civilizing mankind, appears difficult to 
reconcile with a doctrine advanced by the great 
patron of this theory. The intereſt of maſter- 
manufacturers and merchants, according to 
Smith, is often different from, and even oppoſite 
to that of the community; and it generally leads 
them to deceive and oppreſs the public. But 
it ſeems harſh to ſay, that the deceivers and 
oppreſſors of the public, are the civilizers and 
refiners of the world, | 


It may not be improper to obſerve alſo, that 
this theory is contrary to the opinion of thoſe 
Grecian philoſophers who held the purſuit of 
traffic to be low and mercenary, and inconſiſtent 
with the practice of virtue; and thought, that 


* Lord Bacon's Works, vol. 3. Eſſay Civil and Moral, 
Eſſay lix. | | 
both 
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both manufacture and trafic were degrading to 
the character of a freeman: they referred civi- 
Ration to à ſource more elegant, yet not more 
ace muſic and the eqns exerciſes. 


T 480 is 0 contrary to the opinion 
of all choſe who! conceive, that the general prac- 
rice of virtue would cohduce to political hap- 
pinefs; more than the poſſeſſion of wealth; and 
that a community conſiſting chiefly of virtuous 
citizens, with little: wealth, would be much hap- 
rw than 4 aber wap with little virtue. 


On the ble we Ade not i to deno- 
minate- this theory the Mercantile Syſtem of 
Politics. Its principles and maxims! may ſerye 
as an excellent foundation for commercial regu- 
lations, or financial arrangements: but I hope 
it will not be deemed arrogance to ſay, that 
their extenſion to general political ſcience was 
e * erroneous. 


| This 3 repreſents men in the firſt or 
hunter period of ſociety as ꝓoor and barbarous, 
| without 
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without diſtinction of birth or rank; without 
ſubordination, and without either ſovereigu or 
republic; in ſhort, without any civil govern- 
ment, which, according” to this theory, heit 
povertytrenders unneceſſary. © The American 
Indians are almoſt the only ſpecimens offered 
by the framers of the ſyſtem to prove, or to 
exemplify, their firſt period of ſociety. With 
how little juſtice, thoſe Indians have been 
preſſed into that ſervice, it is preſumed the at- 
tentive and impartial reader muſt have already 
remarked. F The numerous exceptions there- 
fore to the neceſſity of civil government, which 


+ Smith's Wealth of Nations. 


t In ſtudying the real hiſtory of nations, we diſcover 
innumerable inſtances of political arrangements, as well as 
of cuſtoms and manners, which we find to have been 
widely different from thoſe, which this theory has aſſigned 
to the artificial periods, into which it has divided the pro- 
greſs of ſociety. Such inſtances muſt therefore appear un- 
accountable, on the principles of the theory. Thus, the 
ſlavery of the fair ſex has been aſſumed as one of the diſ- 
tinctive characters of a rude ſlate of manners. Some il- 
luſtration of the contraſt between this aſſumption, and the 
well-atteſted facts of hiſtory, will be found in the Appea- 
dix, No. III. 
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the adyocates of this ſyſtem aſſume to have ex- 
iſted in what they call the Hunter and the Shep- - 
herd periods of ſociety, are to be found only 
in their own imaginary theories, without a ſingle 
inſtance in the authentic hiſtory of any nation to 
ſupport the doctrine. | 


SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 


Firſt principle in the ſcience of politics, that 
civil government is neceſſary. 


To conclude this chapter, we are evidently 
authorized, by reaſons chiefly founded on uni- 
form experience, to lay down as a fixed and 
fundamental principle in politics; that ſome 
kind of civil government is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to enable any conſiderable number of 
human beings to live with comfort in ſociety. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF THE ENDS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


SECT. I. 


Ends of civil government==to promote knows 
ledge and virtue, and to guard ſociety 
againfl the effets of folly and wickedneſs— 
to prevent or ſupply the wants of the ſociety 
to protect the ſociety from foreign injuries 
% adopt all other beneficial regulations, 
and ſubordinate arrangements. Second 
principle in politics—that political happineſs 
is the great end of civil government. 


Tarr ends of civil government are clearly 
deducible from the reaſons, which evince its 
neceſſity, and are either internal or external, 
with reſpect to the community. Ignorance, 
folly, and iniquity, as has been ſtated in the 
preceding chapter, produce innumerable dif- 
orders in human life, which diſturb the peace 
and imbitter the comforts of ſociety; and 
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which, without the controul of civil govern- 
ment, would unqueſtionably involve mankind 
in ſtill greater calamities and afflictions. Hence 
we may readily diſcover, that to prevent or 
repreſs ſuch diſorders, muſt be the chief in- 
ternal end of civil government. This end ob- 
viouſly divides itſelf into two branches: one 
conſifts in promoting virtue by the diffuſion 
of knowledge, the diſcouragement of vice, and 
the diſtinction of merit; the other conſiſts in 
reſtraining and . puniſhing crimes, in order, as 
far as poſſible, to prevent the ignorance and 
wickedneſs of ſome, from injuring or annoy- 
ing others, either collectively or individually. 
Although theſe ends may not be completely 
attained, yet they are likely to be more effica- 
cCiouſly promoted by general regulations, than 
by arbitrary, or occaſional exertions of autho- 
rity and power. This great end of civil go- 
vernment may be therefore ſtated to conſiſt in 
the important buſineſs of enacting, ſuperintend- 
ing, and enforcing laws adapted to the purpoſes 
which have been ſpecified. + 


+ Tta ſe res habet, ut, quoniam vitiorum emendatricem 
le gem effe oportet, commendatricemque virtutum, ab 
ea vivendi doctrina ducatur, Cic, de Legibus, I. 1, c. 22. 


And 
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And here religion comes to the aid of civil 
government. The queſtion has been agitated, 
whether a nation conſiſting wholly of Atheiſts 
could ſubſiſt for any length of time, as a po- 
litical community? This may be made a ſub- 
ject of diſputation ; but it has never been, and 
probably never will be brought to the teſt of 
experience. A belief in ſome ſuperior over- 
ruling intelligence, or intelligences, may be 
confidently aſſerted to have obtained in every 
age, and in every clime; and it ſeems extremely 
improbable, that it ever can be obliterated in 
any country. A determined Atheiſt may, doubt- 
leſs, have argued himſelf into unbelief reſpe &. 
ing the exiſtence of a deity; and may commu- 
nicate to the world the diſcovery, which he 
thinks he has made, of the fallacy or incon- 
cluſiveneſs of the arguments, on which others 
found their religious belief; thereby contribut- 
ing to deprive the afflicted of the conſolations 
which religion holds forth to its votaries, and 
likewiſe to take from virtue the ſupport which 
it may receive from the influence of religious 
principles on the conduct of life, even when 
there 1s no human eye to witneſs, nor any danger 
of detection, if a crime ſhould be committed. But 
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an Atheiſt can go no farther, and is unable to 


prove the negative of the belief which he re- 


jects; he cannot pretend to adduce the ſlighteſt 
poſitive evidence, that no deity exiſts. This 
being the caſe, to apprehend that all belief in a 
deity can ever be eradicated from the minds 
of the generality of men in any country, would 
argue a want of knowledge of human nature. 
We are therefore authorized to ſay, that, through 
the diffuſion of knowledge and a proper edu- 
cation, civil government may derive conſider- 
able aid from the influence of religious principles, 
towards the attainment of the great internal end 
of its inſtitution. 


Another internal uſe of civil government, is 


to take due precautions, through the encou- 


ragement or direction of induſtry, or other me- 
thods, for ſupplying the community with a com- 
petent proviſion of the neceſſaries, conveni- 
encies, and comforts of life, when public in- 


terference may be requiſite for that purpoſe. 


+ Atque etiam omnes, qui rempublicam gabernabunt 
conſulere debebunt, ut earum rerum copia ſit, quæ ſint 


neceſſariæ. Cic. de Off. I. 11, c. 21. 


The 
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The external ends of civil government, evi- 
dently are to cultivate and maintain a good un- 
derſtanding and friendly intercourſe with ſur- 
rounding nations; but at the ſame time, to re- 
pel foreign invaſions, and to protect and ſecure 


the community from foreign injuries. 


If the general ſecurity, accommodation, or 
improvement ſhould require any regulations or 
meaſures to be adopted, which are not included 
in the ends already ſpecified ; to preſcribe or 
execute all ſuch regulations or meaſures, whe- 
ther internally or externally, may be ſtated as 
another end of civil government. 


It is obvious alſo, that to civil government 
belongs the eſtabliſhment of ſuch ſubordinate 
arrangements, as may become neceſſary from 
their ſubſerviency to the promotion of the pri- 
mary purpoſes, which have been enumerated. 


Whether we thus conſider the reaſons of the 
neceſſity, which it was the buſineſs of the pre- 
ceding chapter to eſtabliſh, as they branch to- 
wards particular objects; or regard them in a 
general view; they equally lead us to conclude, 

F 3 that 
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that public utility, or the general happineſs of 
the political community, is the great end of 
civil government. This important truth we 
may therefore lay down, as a ſecond fixed prin- 
ciple in the ſcience of politics; and upon it, 
much of our ſubſequent reaſoning will be 
founded, 


From this principle, we may fairly deduce as 
a general maxim, that the true ſtandard, for 
aſcertaining the comparative excellence of par- 
ticular forms of government, 1s their fitneſs to 
produce the greateſt amount of public happi- 
neſs, Will it not be thought ſuperfluous to 
add, that, by public happineſs is meant the 
aggregate of the happineſs of individuals; and 
that, conſequently, the beſt form of government 
mult be that, which has the moſt effectual ten- 
dency to ſecure the political happineſs of all the 
individuals compoſing the political commu- 
nity ? + 

+ Or. A OUY αανιννναν,jE AY our c ατε ,] TAUTNY, A140 5 
rab dri αε,E,I Tearror was Gun Hanges, pavefor. 
Ariſtot. Polit. I. vii. c. 2. 

Emu 0 Toyxaruir oxonmouyres Weigh rung affen WoArraeas, 


evrn Tow: xall nr 1 woig ay ty pancoT, dae, Ty d eva 
4 ors xuwpls rng a vvatoy d raf. Ariſtot. Polit, 


SECT, 


J. vii, c. 9. 
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SECT. UI. 


Happineſs —indrvidual—focial—and political. 
The component parts of political happineſs 
correſpond to the ends of civil government— 
and to the reaſons which prove that civil 
government is neceſſary. 


Ir we conſider man as an individual, with- 
out any reference to ſocial relations, his neareſt 
approach to happineſs in the preſent ſtage of his 
exiſtence, may be ſtated to conſiſt in active 
purſuit, directed by reaſon, conformable to 
virtue, and urged by well regulated affections ; 
and in the enjoyment of health, with a com- 
petent portion of thoſe external advantages, 
which ſome ancient philoſophers called * the 
gifts of fortune,” and ſome modern writers have 
termed “ eaſe and pleaſure.” It may be proper, 
at the ſame time; to obſerve, that, to entitle a 
man to the denomination of a virtuous cha- 
rafter; he muſt invariably facrifice pleaſure, 
caſe, and intereſt, to duty, when they come in 
competition. | 
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By the conſtitution of our nature, we are 
fitted to receive pleaſure, or pain, from the en- 
joyments, or ſufferings, of others; as well as 
from their intercourſe, affections, and beha- 
viour. Hence, our ſocial happineſs may be 
ftated to conſiſt in the gratifications which we 
derive from the virtuous conduct and enjoy- 
ments of perſons around us, of thoſe eſpecially, 
with whom we are more immediately connected; 
and probably ſtill more, from their kind af- 
fections, courteous behaviour, and friendly 
offices. | 


As members of political ſociety, our happi- 
neſs may be compriſed in a few particulars cor- 
reſponding to the ends of civil government, and 
to the grounds of its neceſſity. We are liable 
to ſuſtain various injuries from the miſconduct - 
of others, and from their attempts to make 
undue encroachments on our individual or 
ſocial happineſs. This conſtitutes the principal 
ground of the neceſſity of civil government, 
as ſtated in the firſt ſection of the ſecond chap- 
ter: and its correſpondent uſe, as ſtated in 
the firſt ſection of this chapter, is to promote 


wiſdom and virtue, and to guard ſociety againſt 
the 
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the effects of their deficiency. The branch of 
our political happineſs correſponding to this 
end, evidently, conſiſts in the progreſs of na- 
tional virtue, and in the protection againſt in- 
juries and crimes, which we ought to derive 
from civil government. This protection affords 
to every member of the political community, 
the beſt remedies for the evils which proceed 
from the defects of wiſdom and virtue in his 
neighbours and aſſociates. It conſtitutes the 
moſt eſſential and valuable branch of political 
happineſs. It includes ſecurity from encroach- 
ments on a man's liberty, or property; and 
from violence or injury to his perſon or good 
name. 


Another branch of political happineſs conſiſts 
in the wiſdom of the regulations adopted for the 
encouragement, or direction, of induſtry ; and 
in the prudence of the precautions taken, or 
the proviſion made for the ſupply or relief of 
ſuch wants or exigencies within the community, 
as may require public interference or aſſiſtance, 


A third important branch of political hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in the public ſafety, enjoyed 
through 
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through the wiſdom and efficacy of the mea- 
ſures purſued for defending the community 
againſt foreign hoſtility, when conciliatory mea- 
ſures, for the maintenance of harmony with fo- 
reign nations, become ineffectual. 


Such advantages as may reſult from the 
adoption of any other regulations or meaſures, 
deemed ſubſervient to the general benefit, may 
be ſaid to conſtitute a branch of political hap- 
pineſs, diſtin from thoſe which have been 


ipecthed. 


Although the happineſs of man, as an indi- 
vidual, may be thus diſtinguiſhed from his 
ſocial happineſs, and both from that which he 
enjoys as a member of political ſociety ; the 
ſeparation is obviouſly an ideal abſtraction, 
adopted merely for the greater precifion of 
explanation, but not exiſting in reality. If we 
poſſeſs the advantages, which conſtitute political 
happineſs, and which it is the buſineſs of civil 
government to procure ; they muſt form a con- 
ſiderable addition to what has been diſtinguiſhed 
as our individual and ſocial happineſs. Our 
poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages would have a 


powerful 
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powerful tendency to improve our characters 
as individuals, and to enlarge the ſphere of our 
gratifications ; and as beings endued with ſocial 
affections, the reflection, that ſimilar advantages 
were enjoyed by others around us, muſt contri- 
bute to our felicity. 


From the reaſoning purſued in this and the 
preceding ſection, it evidently appears, that the 
beſt form of government is that, which tends 
moſt effectually to ſecure all the political ad- 
vantages, which have been ſpecified. 


SECT, 


l 
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1 's E c Sx IT. 
Palitical' or civil liberty defined — erroneous 
definition of Monteſquieu—conſent does not 


conflitute civil liberiy -diuiſian of liberty 
into political and civil, unneceſſary. 


SUCH vague or inaccurate notions of civil 
liberty haye been advanced by different writers, 
that it appears neceſſary, before we proceed far- 
ther, to define this conſtituent branch of poli- 
tical happineſs. 


A man's civil liberty then conſiſts in his un- 
limited freedom to adopt that plan of life, or 
to purſue thoſe meaſures, which he conceives 
to be conducive to his happineſs, accompa- 
nied with the ſecure enjoyment of the fruits 
of his induſtry ; but under the reſtriction, im- 
poſed by civil government, of refraining from 
all injury to others. 


It is in the ſecurity and freedom derived from 
the reſtraints, which civil government oppoſes 


to injuries, that civil liberty conſiſts. If any 
members 
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members of the political community were per- 
mitted to injure any of their fellow citizens, not 
only the injured perſons, but all who were liable 
to injuries, would be diſtant from the enjey- 
ment of civil liberty proportionably to the de- 
gree 1n which the injuries they ſuſtained, or 
might apprehend, were left unreſtrained. by 
civil government. 1 


The definition here given of civil liberty 
ſerves to mark, not only the preciſe bounda- 
ries, which ſeparate civil liberty from licen- 
tiouſnels; but thoſe alſo, which diſtinguiſh juſt 
government from tyranny. As civil govern- 
ment cannot anſwer the great internal end of 
its inſtitution, without impoſing on all the mem- 
bers of the community the ſalutary reſtriction 
of refraining from injuries; we muſt, by ob- 
vious and undeniable conſequence, underſtand 
civil liberty to be confined within the bounds of 
juſtice. + The moment we ſtep beyond the 

limits 


+ Neque vero hoe ſolum natura, id eſt} jure gentium, 
ſed etiam legibus populorum, quibus, in ſingulis civita- 
tibus, reipublicz continentur, coder modo eonſtitutum 
eſt, ut non liceret ſui commodi cauſa; nocere alterĩi: hoe 

ſpectant 
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limits which this cardinal and ſacred virtue 
Preſcribes, we enter the boundleſs region of 
heentiouſneſs. In like manner, when the re- 
ſtraints, which civil government impoſes on 
conduct, ot the exerciſe of will, are either in- 
adequate, or not neceſſary to the great purpoſe 
of general ſecurity from injuries ; in the former 
caſe, it incurs the imputation of negligence, or 
weakneſs; in the latter, of partiality and ty- 
ranny; and in both caſes, of injuſtice: but ſuch 
reſtrictions, as are neceſſary to the maintenance 
of the general ſecurity implied in civil liberty, 
and wiſely adapted to that purpoſe, are the un- 
W en, of yu 3 


Some political conſtitutions 1 dion jodged 
by theoriſts, or have been found by experience, 
to” be more favourable to civil liberty than 
others : whence the nations, which live under 
the former; are ſaid, by an eaſy tranſition of 
language, to have free conſtitutions. Such fa- 


avidin leges, hoc volunt, incolumem eſſe civium con- 
W eee ehe lll, c. 5. | 


6 nowwnic Tat tu. 1 0s Jun Tov N 
xpio45. -Ariſt, Pol. I. i, c. 2. 
vourable 
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vourable tendency is, however, n dif- 
ferent from ci vil liberty. Ko 1 


| Monteſquicu makes Nn! or civil liberty 
to conſiſt in the power of doing what we 
<< ought to will; and in not doing what we 
„ ought not to will.” + But this definition is 
evidently too general, and is indeed inapplicable 
to the ſubject. In the next paragraph, he de- 
fines liberty to be, © the right of doing what - 
« ever the laws permit.” This ſecond: defini- 
tion was doubtleſs intended to correct the obvi- 
ous want of preciſion in the firſt : but it appears 
defective. The prohibitions of the law may 
be unneceſſarily extended; or they may be par- 
tial or oppreſſive to any ſuppoſable degree. In 
ſuch caſes, the right of doing whatever the laws 
permit, would fall proportionably ſhort of civil 
liberty.- In order to complete the ſecond de- 
finition, it was neceſſary to have added, that 
the laws muſt be juſt, and afford equal pro- 
tection and ſecurity to all men. 


1 Eſprit des Loix, I. xi, c. 3. 


Some 
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.' Sortie have made civil liberty to conſiſt, in 
the conſent of the members of a political com · 
munity being given to the formation of their 
political conſtithtion, and to all the laws by 
which they are governed. But this definition is 
fill more inaccurate than the preceding; inaſ- 
much as the queſtion here is neither concerning 
the right of civil government; nor concerning 
the moſt probable method of acquiring, or 
maintaining civil liberty. An individual may 
voluntarily ſurrender his perſonal freedom to 
another: in like manner, a people may conſent 
to be governed by a bad conſtitùtion; and by a 
code of the moſt unjuſt and tyrannical laws; 
and it is evident, that no conſent would en- 
title the condition of a people, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to be denominated a ſtate of civil 
liberty. : 

Some late writers have attempted to eſtabliſh 
à diſtinction between political and civil liberty: 
the diſtinction, however, appears to be as un- 
neceſſary, as it is new and unſupported by ety- 
mology. Political liberty, thus ſeparated and 
diſtinguiſhed from civil liberty, has been ex- 
plained to conſiſt in * the condition of a people 
& ſecure from danger or apprehenſion, in its 


cc collective 
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4 collective relation to the government it has 
tc appointed.” + But this condition of a people 
is comprebended in the definition of £1vik{ li- 
berty; which has been offered in this ſecdian. 
According to that definition, eivil. liberty an- 
not be ſaid to be enjoyed by any political on- 
munity, which is not ſecure from danger, ar 
apprehenſion, in its collective, or individual 
relation to its government, or to any part hat- 
ever of itſelf, excepting ſuch apprehenſions as 
may be excited by the means which civil govern- 
ment muſt employ, in order to maintain that very 
ſecurity. Doubtleſs, we may branch political, or 
civil liberty into a variety of diviſions, correſpond- 
ing to the various relations of the individuals or 
claſſes of people that enjoy the ſecurity, which 
it implies ; and ſeparate names may be given 
to ſuch diviſions ; and names for new diſtinctions 
in ſcience are, in ſome meaſure, arbitrary, 
Thus, the ſecurity of that part of the commu- 
nity, which is governed, in its relation to thoſe 
who hold the government, may form one divi- 
ſion ; the ſecurity of political rulers, relatively 
to the reſt of the community, may form another 
diviſion ; the ſecurity of every individual, in 


+ Williams's Lectures on Political Principles. 
G his 
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his relation to his neighbour, to the eccleſi- 
aſtical, the military, the juridical, or to any 
other part of the community, or to the whole 
people, may form ſo many other branches of 
civil liberty. If any one ſhould contend for the 
propriety, or utility of introducing theſe, or 
any other accurate diviſions of a common term, 
which comprehends them all, the matter does 
not appear worth conteſting. 


SECT. 
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SECT, IV. 


_- 


Dr. Pe definition of civil liberty, erroneous. 
MM.. Locle r theory of the origin and foun- 
dation of civil government bis definition of 
civil liberty correct, although expreſſed in 
be language of his theory. Dr. Priefiley's lf 
attempt to refine on Mr. Locle s definition, [] 
rnſucceſsful. - Definition of the French con- 
Aituent aſſembly clear, conciſe, and correet,, 
as far as it goes, — wit bal defective. 


Kam late Dr. Price, in his Obſervations -. i 
on the Nature of Civil Liberty and the Principles f 
of Government, in order to arrive at his intended [lf 
concluſion, namely that the legiſlative interference 
of the Britiſh parliament had deprived the Britiſh ; 
colonies in America of civil liberty, ſtated that 0 
invaluable bleſſing to conſiſt in the freedom of 9 
a community as a whole, from the legiſlative 
authority, or controul of any foreign power ; 
yet immediately afterwards, we find him ex- 
plaining civil liberty, as denoting-no more than 
the freedom of the majority only. Theſe two 
notions are obviouſly diſtinct; yet in Dr. Price's 
| G 2 ſubſequent 4 
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ſubſequent reaſoning on the ſubject, they ſeem 
to be confounded, or employed ambiguouſiy, 
35 appeared to ſuit his argument: After. q ſhort 
<pokderation of phyſical, moral, and religious 
liberty; he fays, * in like manner, civil. li erty 
* is the power of a civil ſociety or ſtate to go- 
e ver Ftſelf, by its own diſcretion, or, by 
1% Jaws of its own making,” without being ſub- 
ect to any foreign direction, or to the impo- 
ve fition of any extraneous will or power.“ 
He wiſhes it to be obſerved, chat there is one 
general idea, which runs through the defini- 
tions which he had given of the different kinds 
of liberty; the idea of ſelſ· direction, oriſelf- 
© government. In order to illuſtrate this ob · 
ſervation, as it reſpected his definition of civil 
liberty, he adds, the community alſo that is 
tc governed, not by itſelf, but by ſome will 
it independent of it, and over which it has no 
* conttoul, wants civil liberty. In all theſe 
re caſes, there is a force oppoſed to the agent's 
« free will; and which, as far as it operates, 
«© produces ſervitude.“ After apphying thus 
obſervation to the three kinds of liberty firſt 
mentioned, he continues, and in the laſt caſe, 
« jt 19 any will diſtinct from that af the majority 
128 * c of 
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« of n 00 community, which claims a power of 


making laws för it, and diſpoſing of its 
property. This it is, I chink, that marks 
dhe limit, or that lays the line, between li- 
* herty and fla very. As far as, in any inſtance, 
ce the operation of any cauſe comes in to reſtrain 
NAathe power of ſelſ. government; ſo far ſlavery 

%ig introduced; nor do 1 think, that s pre- 
, eiſtr idea than a of 1 and _— can 
** be nme! 4 


5 7:1% 117. 712 19 4 1717 8 » , + 1 


„This Ueſinirion of Gib n notwith- 
ſtanding the fond opinion of its author, may be 
eaſily ſhewn to poſſeſs neither accuracy nor pre- 

ciſon. The freedom of a political community, 
from ſubjetion- to foreign power or controul, 
conſtitutes its independence, and not its civil 
liberty: the latter is properly internal, with re- 
ſpe& to the community; whereas the former 
reſpects the connexion of a country with ſome 
foreigi government. If independence conſti- 
tutedꝭ evil a * a nation, winch groaned 

n 107 * „ie 

+ Dr. Price's Obſervation onthe Nature of Civil Liberty, 

and the Trinciples of Goverument, &c. part I. ſet. 1, edit. 


printed in 1776, from ſome London edition later than the 


fourth,” 
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under the moſt tyrannical internal deſpotiſm, 
might be ſaid to enjoy civil liberty, iſ it were 
exempt from foreign juriſdiction. Doubtleſs 
the independence of a ſtate; may, with pro- 
priety, be ſtiled its freedom; and has often 
been ſo termed, both by ancient and modern 
writets. But this freedom having reference only 
to external force or influence, is widely, different 
from civil liberty, which reſpects internal civil 
government. How far independence may be 
neceſſary to the eftabliſhment, or enjoyment of 
civil liberty, is not here the ſubject of enquiry. 
If that neceſſity were admitted in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, it would be far from eſtabliſning an iden- 
tity of ſignification between civil 1 
freedom from bn lulyetion. 


The ag ide of civil Share, which Dr. Price 
has ſometimes combined, and at other times 
confounded . with, the preceding, is ſtill more 
objectionable 25 definition. There is no cer- 
tainty, that a majority, holding the civil govern- 

ment of a political community, may not enact 
unjuſt and oppreſſive laws, and exerciſe autho 
riry iniquitoufly, by perfecuting an oppoſing, 


difſenting, or otherwiſe obnoxious, minority, 
with 
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with relentleſs, yet undeſerved, ſeverity... In 
any ſuch caſe, the minority would be in ſervi- 
tude, according to the reaſoning of Dr. Price 
himſelf ; becauſe there would be a force oppoled 
to their will as agents: or, as he farther expreſſes 
himſelf, they would be in ſervitude, from the 
operation of a cauſe, which reſtrained their 
power of ſelf-government. As the voice of the 
many is a very fallacious teſt of truth, or reaſon- 
ableneſs in matters of opinion; ſo the conſent 
of the greater number is equally unfit to be ade 
mitted, as the ſtandard of liberty in conduR. 


The will of the majority has been often known 


to be the law of the ſtrongeſt, ſetting reaſon, li- 
berty, and juſtice at defiance. 


Of the ſeveral definitions of civil liberty 
then, which have been hitherto quoted in this 
ſection, that of Dr. Price is, beyond compa- 
riſon, the moſt inaccurate and vague. Led 
away by the ardor of his zeal to juſtify the 
conduct of the Briuſh colonies in America, be 
appears, at the time of writing his Obſervations 
on Civil Liberty, to have loſt fight of the defign 
of civil government : he has diſregarded the 
authority of thoſe texts of ſcripture, which re- 

| G 4 preſent 
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preſent vivil magiſtrates, as appointed to bear 
the ford (doubtleſs of juſtice), and to be a 
terror to evil-doers ; or, at leaſt, he has over- 
looked their obvious import. By what human 
contrivancey can any civil government main- 
tain civil liberty; without oppoſing even force, 
when requiſite, to the exertions of the will of any 
agents, who may be inclined to injure either 
the community in general, or any part of it. 
Vet, under a government, which ſhould fully 
anſwer this great end of its inſtitution, perfect 
characters alone could be juſtly faid to be in a 
ſtate of civil liberty, if ſervitude conſiſted in 
reſtraint on ſelf-government; or, in the cir- 
cumſtance of will being liable to be oppoſed by 
force. On this idea indeed, was partly founded 
the doctrine of the ancient Stoics, who taught, 
that the virtnous man alone was free. + As, on 
the one hand, it is the buſineſs of civil govern- 
ment to reſtrain from injuries; ſo, on the other 
hand, it is incumbent on every member of 
the political community to relinquiſh ſo much 


Judex vero quantum habet dominatum ? Quo timore 
nocemtes aſfich ? An non omnis metns ſervitus? Cic. 
of 
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of his enjoyments, and to contribute ſuch por- 
tions of his tim, property, or perſonal ſervices, 
as thay be requiſite and juſt: he is bounden to 
obſerve the regulations, and to obey the laws 
enacted ſor the general good: 4 he muſt be 
ready to expoſe, nay, to ſacrifice his liſe in de- 
fence of the community; and if he ſhould ſhew 
reluctance reſpecting any of theſe juſt claims 
upon him, the employment of compulſion, in 
order to ſecure his compliance, may be juſti- 
fable, and even neceſſary. Any forbearance, 
which civil government might, in ſuch caſes, 
new to ſome, might be extreme injuſtice, 
with reſpect to others. It is indeed ſo evi- 
dent, that there are certain reftraints on pri- 
vate will, certain limitations of the power of 
ſelf. government, to which every member of a 
political community muſt fubmit, in order to 
be entitled to the benefit of civil liberty, that, 
to ſome it may appear ſuperfluous to have dwelt 
ſo long, on a truth fo clear and obvious. But, 
as Dr. Price has been ſtiled the Apoſtle of Li- 


+ Legum miniſtri magiſtratus ; legum interpretes ju- 
dices ; legum ideireo omnes ſervi ſumus, ut liberi eſſe 
poſſimus. Cic. Orat. pro Cluentio. 


| berty, 
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berty, and his ſtatement of its nature has been 
reſerred to, as the ſtandard of juſt opinion on the 
ſubject, it has been deemed of ſome importance 
to expoſe the inaccuracy of his definition; 
whence will appear the correſpondent ambiguity, 
of the principles which he aſſumed, and the 
OR oy of his reaſoning from them. 


In his preface to one edition of © che tract 
under conſideration, Dr. Price ſays, that if it 
ſhould be found to contain any new matter, it 
would be partly in his Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty. In his preſace to another edition, he 
ſays, that the principles, from which he had 
argued, were thoſe, which form the foundation 
of every ſtate, as far as it is free; and that they 
were the ſame with thoſe taught by Mr. Locke, 
and all the other writers on government, who 
had, till that time, been moſt admired in this 
country. Theſe two aſſertions appear difficult 
to reconcile with each other: the novelty of 
ſome of Dr. Price's obſervations on civil liberty 
may be admitted; but their want of conformity 
to the principles of Mr. Locke might be caſily 
ſhewn, if that were an object of importance; 


and the incorrectneſs of the aſſertion, that the 
principles, 
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principles, which Dr. Price advanced, are thoſe, 
which forni: the baſig of the freedom of Rates, 
is ſuſficiently · evident from what has been already 
urged on che ſubje& ; unleſs by the freedom of 
ſtates, we underſtand their r and 
not their civil liberty, | 


"6 waiter, perhaps, has chillin more 
to elucidate the true principles of the ſcience 
of politics, than Mr. Locke. He principally 
founds his reaſoning on the ſuppoſition of the 
exiſtence, of a ſtate of nature, which he thus 
defines : Men living together, according to 
e reaſon, without a common ſuperior on earth, 
** with authority to judge between them, is 

% properly the ſtate of nature.“ 4 He: ſays, 
chat men are under the law of nature in ſuch 
a ſtate, and that, during its continuance,. the 
execution of that law, is put into every man's 
* hands, whereby every one has a fight to pu- 
«+ niſh the tranſgreſſors of it, to fuck a degree, 
as may hinder its violation.“ ? He, ſays; 


+ Locke on Government, book ii. chap. 2. folio edit. 
of 1714. 

Locke on Government, book ii. chap. 2. 

Th Force, 
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Force, or a declared deſign of farce. upon 
ce the perſon oft another, Where there! is no 
ehe mon ſaperior on earth to appeal to for 
relief, it the ſtate of arg g and adds, 
« Want of a common judge with authority; 
puts all men in a ſtate of nature force; with- 
« out right, upon a man's perſon, makes a 
A ſtate of war; both where: there is; and where 
it not a common judge.“ He ſays; chat to 
* avoid this ſtate of war (where there is no appeal 
but to Heaven, and wherein every the'-leaft 
4 Aifferente is apt to end, where where is no 
ahthority to tetide between the contenders) 
% is one great reaſon of meus putting them. 
< ſelves into ſociety, and quitting the ſtate of 
<<- faturel“ “ But that, as men are by nature 
itte equal, and independent; no man can 
«be put out of that eſtate, and ſubjected to 
n political power of another, without his 
<!/qwr bönſent;“ thut when any number of 
men ſo conſent to unite int a community, for 
their mutual benefit; the majority of them ac- 
quire a right to act, and bind the reſt: and that 
this original conſent, or compact, is what con- 


+ Locke on Government, book ji. c. 3. 2 Ibid. 
: ſtitutes 
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ſtitutes à political ſoviety,: ar commonwealth : 
that che majority may etuploy all the power they 
derive from the ſti pulations of the ↄriginal corn- 
pact, in making and executing laws, for the 
good of the community ; or that they may de- 
legate their power as a truſt to a ſelect few, or 
to one ; and that the ſupreme power, thus 
delegated, muſt remain ſacred and inviolable in 
the hands of thoſe, to whom the people hath 
entruſted it, till, in the W of che > people, 
they incur a ew N mel 
r; Yil gt 

It is . to be wind that Mr: Locke 
aſſumed an hypotheſis; as the baſis of his poli- 
tical theory; partly on account of the cavils 
and objections, which have been urged againſt 
deducing practical maxims of government, from 
an imaginary ſtate of human exiſtenoe, and from 
whar: may be termed a fictitious compact; and 
partly becauſe the chain of his arguments is 
ſometimes embarraſſed, by being interwoven 
with his hypotheſis. Of this embarraſſment we 
have; an inſtance, in his ideas on taxation. He 
ſays,” that the ſupreme power in a ſtate cannot 


+ Locke on Government, book ii. e. 9. 
ce take 
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< take any part of a man's property without his 
*'own/ conſent. 1 Mr. Locke does not here 
underſtand: property in the extended ſenſe, in 
which he has, in une place; defined it, as com- 
ptehending lift, liberty, and property: he does 
not mean that, the explicit conſent of all the 
members of the community, or of the majority 
of them, eitlier by themſelves or by their re- 
preſentatives, was neceſſary to authoriſe their 
government to enact any law, by the operation 
of which, ſome of them might be deprived of 
liberty and life, as well as of any other ſhare 
of their general property: he does not mean, 
that a government cannot poſſeſs a juſt legiſla- 
tive authority, unleſs a popular aſſembly form 
one of its conſtituent branches; nor to repro- 
bate the delegation of ſupreme legiſlative power 
to a few, or to one, as unlawful and unjuſt. 
He underſtood property here in its uſual limited 
ſenſe excluſwely. This evidently appears from 
the concluſion of the chapter, from which the 
laſt quotation is taken. He there recapi- 
tulates the reſtrictions on the legiſſativs; and 
reckons one of them to be, that it muſt not 


} Locke on Government, book ii. c. 3. ſect. 138. 
| raile 
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raiſe taxes, without the conſent of the people, 
or of its-repreſentatives. But Mr. Locke has 
not explained the reaſon, why he thought the 
leg;flative might paſs laws affecting liberty and 
life, without aſking the expreſs conſent of the 
people, while he thought, that the impoſition 
of any tax, without ſuch conſent, was abſolutely 
unjuſtifiable. A man's liberty and life cannot 
ſurely be deemed leſs important, ſacted, and in- 
violable than his money. Beſides, it may ſome- 
times be impoſſible to conduct the neceſſary 
buſineſs of government without taxation; and 
if no taxes can be juſtly impoſed, without the 
conſent of thoſe, who are to pay them; then 
every government, which is not in part at leaſt, 
compoſed of a majority of the people, or its 
repreſentatives, muſt be either | inefficient, or 
unjuſt, | Yet Mr. Locke had admitted that 
the delegation of ſupreme authority to a few, 
or to one, would conſtitute a rightful govern- 
ment. This indeed was a conſequence, which 
naturally flowed from his theory of an original 
compact, although it is evident, that ſuch de- 
legation would be often nugatory, if it exeluded 
the right of taxation. 


Notwith- 


2 en 2505 10 [6m 49-200, 


- Notwithſtanding the liberty which has been 
taken to offer this remark on Mr. Locke's 
Treatiſe on Government, it muſt» be allowed, 
that his ideas were ſo clear; and his mind fo 
comprehenſive, that by much the greater part 
of his political reaſoning is luminous and con- 
cluſive, without regard to any conſideration of 
the ſuppoſed ſtate of nature, the exiſtence of 
which be had aſſumed, and notwithſtanding the 
embarraſſments ariſing from his theory. 


Civil liberty is thus defined by Mr. Locke: 
c The liberty of man in ſociety is to be under 
v no legiſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed by 
ce conſent in the commonwealth ; nor under 
« the dominion of any will, or reſtraint of any 
& law, but what that legiſlature ſhall enact, ac- 
« cording to the truſt put in it.“ If this ſtood 
apart; it might appear indefinite; bur if it be 
conſidered in connexion with Mr. Locke's 
theory concerning the origin of civil govern- 
ment, it will be found to contain a juſt deſcrip- 
tion of civil liberty. Indeed, the correctneſs 
of Mr. Locke's ideas reſpecting civil liberty is 
apparent from the whole train of his reaſoning, 
as well as from his definition, and from other 

particular 
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particular paſſages, of which it may. ſuffice to 
quote the following: . ſo that, however it may 
©« be miſtaken, the end of the law is not to 
« aboliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve freedom; 
« forin all the ſtates of created beings capable 
« of law, where there is no law, there is no 
* freedom; for liberty is to be free from re- 
« ftraint and violence from others, which can- 
« not be where there is no law.” “ 


Dr. Prieſtley has been rather unſucceſsful, in 
an attempt to refine on Mr. Locke's defini- 
tion of civil liberty. He offers an apology for 
the innovation of branching libei ty into political 
and civil: for, although this diſtinction had 
been made before him, he was perhaps the firſt 
who attempted to eſtabliſh it by definitions. 
Thoſe two branches, into which he divides 
liberty, he thus defines: Political liberty, I 
* would ſay, conſiſts in the power, which the 
© members of the ſtate reſerve to themſelves 
e of arriving at the public offices, or at leaſt 
C of having a vote in the nomination of thoſe, 
c who fill them; acd I would chooſe to call 


* Locke on Government, book ii. chap. 6. 


11 ce civij 
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te civil liberty that power over their own ac- 
ce tions, which the members of the ſtate re- 
& ſerve to themſelves, and which their officers 
0 muſt not infringe. Political liberty, there- 
cc fore, is equivalent to the right of magiſtracy, 
„ being the claim that any member of the com- 
& munity hath, to have his private opinion, or 
cc judgment, to become that of the public ; ; 
t and thereby controul the actions of others; 
ic whereas civil liberty extends no farther than 
« A man's own conduct, and ſignifies the right 
ie he has to be exempt from the controul of the 
« ſociety or its agents; that is, the power he 
ce has of providing for his own advantage, and 
« happineſs. It is a man's civil liberty, which 
« is originally in its full force, and a part of 
& which he ſacrifices, when he enters into ſo- 
te ciety; and political is that which he may, 
« or may not require, in the compenſation he 
« receives for it: for he may ſtipulate to have 
c a voice in the public deliberations, or, as far 
& as the public determination doth take place, 
&© he may ſubmit to be wholly governed by 
& others.” + | 

+ Dr. Prieſtley's Eſſay on the firſt Principles of Govern- 


ment, and on the Nature of Political, Civil, and Religious 
Liberty Introduction. 
The 
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The definition of what Dr. Prieſtley diſtin- 
guiſhes, as the civil branch of liberty, con- 
tained in the above quotation, beſides being 
liable to other objections, is extremely defective. 
It denotes ſecurity from thoſe injuries only, 
which the members of the ſtate may be liable 
to ſuſtain from public officers. But an exemp- 
tion from all unjuſt or unneceſſary controul 
of magiſtrates, although an eſſential part of 
civil liberty, is by no means the whole of it: 
the protection, which the magiſtrates are in 
duty bounden to afford againſt the oppreſſion 
of others, 1s another part not leſs effential. Be- 
fides, thoſe who are entruſted with public 
offices, are not thereby deprived of the right 
to enjoy their portion of the common liberty: 
their ſecurity, therefore, ought either to be in- 
cluded in the definition of civil liberty, or to 
form a ſeparate branch of liberty, by no means 
proper to be wholly omitted. But Dr. Prieſtley's 
definition is ſtill more defective in another point 
of view: it leaves the degree of power over 
their own actions, which, it is ſaid the mem- 
bers of the ſtate muſt reſerve to themſelves, in 
order to have civil liberty, wholly indetermi- 


nate. Shall it be ſaid, that civil liberty is poſ- 
H 2 ſeſled 
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ſeſſed by a people, whether this reſervation be 
{mall or great? or, ſhall it be ſaid, that the 
members of all ſtates by original compact have, 
or ought to have made an equal reſervation of 
this power over their own actions? Even in 
that caſe, it 1s evident, that till the preciſe de- 
gree of power reſerved were aſcertained and 
ſpecified, civil liberty would not be defined, 
nor ambiguity removed. There is an expreſſion 
indeed employed by Dr. Prieſtley, in eluci- 
dation' of his definition of the civil branch of 
liberty, which doubtleſs may appear ſufficiently 
extenſive ; civil liberty is ſaid to be © the power 
« which a man has of providing for his own 
« advantage and happineſs :” but this is not 
more appropriate to the hberty of a cttizen, than 
it is to the influence of a miniſter of ſtate, 
or to the power of a tyrant. At the ſame time, 
candour requires an acknowledgment, that the 
ſequel of the volume, in which Dr. Prieſtley's 
definition of civil liberty appeared, contains 
ſome excellent thoughts on education, toleration, 
and the progrels of ſociety. 


The firſt national afſembly of France, which 


afterwards took the denomination of the Conſti- 
tuen 


, 
, 
4 
4 
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tuent Aſſembly, defir.ed civil liberty to be the 
« power of doing whatever does not injure ano- 
c ther.” This is clear, conciſe, and comprehen- 
five. Yet accuracy ſeems to require, in the de- 


finition of civil liberty, that its connexion with 


civil government ſhould be expreſſed; becaule, 
without that connexion, civil liberty does not 
exilt, * 


»The whole article in the declaration of the Rights of 
Man, which contained the definition of civil liberty, runs 
thus : La libertẽ conſiſte à pouvoir faire tout ce qui ne 
„ muit pas à autrui. Ainſi Pexercice des droits naturels de 
% chaque homme n'a de bornes que celles qui aſſurent 
« aux autres membres de la ſocietè la jouiſſance de ces 
„ memes droits. Ces bornes ne peuvent etre determines 
« que par les loix.” Conſtitution Frangaiſe, 1791. De- 
claration des Droits, Art. 4. 


The explanation, ſubſequent to the definition, was e vi- 
dently ſubjoined by the framers of this article, to ſupply 
the defect of the general definition, which is concluded in 
the firſt ſentence, It was probably to preſerve a ſenten- 
tious brevity, that the explanation was not made a part of 
the definition: but it may be queſtioned, whether accuracy 
ought ever to be ſacrificed to brevity ; eſpecially in a de- 


finition, and on a ſubzeR of importance. 


H 3 SECT. 
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er. V. 


Labour the original foundation of the right 
of ſeparate property—ſecurity of property 
an eſſential part of political happineſs. 
Equalization of property viſionary, im- 
pratticable, unjuſt, and hoſtile to political 
happineſs. A common participation of pro- 
perty, although not impoſſible, like equa- 
lization, is viſionary, as being unlikely ever 
lo take place, and muſt produce ruinous 
conſequences wherever it is attempted 10 
be introduced. 


SECURITY of property forms another 
conſtituent branch of political happineſs. 
The original foundation of the right of pro- 
perty, cannot be placed in a more perſpicuous 
and ſatisfactory light, than it is by the reaſon- 
ing, which Mr. Locke employed, in his inveſ- 


tigation concerning its nature and origin . 


All ambiguity therefore may be juſtly ſaid to 
be removed from this part of the ſubject. Pro- 
5 


+ Locke on Government, book ii. chap. 5. Puffendorf 
de Officio Hominis et Civis, L. i. c. 12. ſect. 2. 
perty 
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perty is, in fact, coeval with the firſt ſupply of 
human wants, and conſequently - with human 
exiſtence. The man, who firſt plucked an 
apple, an acorn, or a berry, in obedience to 
the call of natural appetite, or to ſpeak more 
generally, the man who for his ſubſiſtence, or 
gratification, firſt abſtracted any of the gifts of 
nature out of the common ſtore, which ſhe had 
provided, for the ſupply of all her children, 
not only performed a lawful act, but eſtabliſhed 
his property, in what he had thus obtained by 
his exertion, or labour. He acquired an ex- 
cluſive right to its uſe. If another ſnatched, or 
purloined it from him, the deprivation was an 
act of manifeſt injuſtice. It was evidently 
the exertion employed in taking out of the 
common ſtock, what was ſubſervient to the ſub- 
ſiſtence, or gratification, of the individual who 
made this exertion, that conſtituted the appro- 
priation, that made it peculiarly and excluſively 
his. The reſt lay in common; till ſimilar 
exertions were made by the ſame perſon, or by 
others. The right of any perſon to make ſuch 
appropriation was founded, on the ſame. title 
preciſely with that, which the whole human 
ſpecies had to apply the common productions 

H 4 of 
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of nature, to the purpoſes of nouriſhment or 
accommodation. + 


Labour, or induſtry, then was the original 
foundation of ſeparate property. Inſtead of 
truſting to the occaſional, and ſometimes pre- 
carious ſupplies, which nature ſpontaneouſly 
offered, if one man exerted ſo much reflection, 
in concurrence with his labour, as to make ſome 
proviſion againſt a time of ſcarcity, by collect- 
ing, or laying up ſome little ſtore, during the 


feaſon of plenty, as of fruit in autumn, he had 


an unqueſtionable right to do ſo : he was under 


no other limitation in this reſpect, than to ab- 
ſtain from waſting or deſtroying, or taking be- 
yond his juſt proportion, to the deprivation or 
injury of others. By his induſtry, he acquired 
an excluſive right to the ſtore, which he had 
collected; it became his property. If he ex- 
| erted his ingenuity in conjunction with his la- 


bour, to invent and frame an inſtrument, which 
ſhould, for example, enable him to ſtrip a lofty 
tree, or aid or facilitate any of his operations ; 


+ Blackſtone's Commentaries, book ii. c. 1. Alſo 
Locke on Government, book ii. c. 5. 


if 
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if he contrived a covering to protect his little 
ſtore, or a hut to ſhelter himſelf from the wea- 
ther, he had a ſimilar right to the benefit of 
thoſe produttions of his induſtry. 


Occupancy, which writers on law have juſtly 
ſtated to be the original foundation of property 
in land, + may be reſolved into the ſame prin- 
ciple. By what other method, than the exer- 
tion of ſome labour, or induſtry, could land be 
originally occupied. The right of the firſt 
occupant could be diſputed only on the plea, 
that his appropriation of any land might dimi- 
niſh the natural ſtock of food, which equally 
belonged to all thoſe, whom it had been deſtined 
to maintain; and of which, the occupant could 
claim a right to no more than his juſt propor- 
tion. But land is generally rendered more pro- 
ductive by induſtry, than it would be if left 
uncultivated and neglected. The appropri- 
ation therefore, which was made by the firſt 
occupant of a ſpot of land, ſerved rather to in- 
creaſe than to diminiſh the general ſtock of pro- 
viſions : he aſſiſted, rather than injured others, 


+ See Blackſtone's Commentary, book ii. c. 2. 
by 
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by drawing from a ſmaller ſpot of ground which 
he cultivated, that nouriſhment, which he was | 
equally entitled with others to gather from a 

larger extent. | 


As labour, or induſtry, thus conferred . the 
original right of ſeparate property; ſo, on the 
other hand, property is the patural reward, as 
well as the reſult of induſtry. That man was 
deſigned for labour, is evident from the frame 
of his body, and the conſtitution of his mind. 
By inactivity, the body loſes its vigour and 
health, and the mind becomes liſtleſs and tor- 
pid. The earth, without aſſiduous culture, in- 
ſtead of yielding the various comforts, which 
experience has ſhewn it to be capable of pro- 
ducing, would ſcarcely furniſh a wretched ſub- 
ſiſtence, to a much ſmaller number of inha- 
bitants than it maintains at preſent, The greateſt 
part of its ſurface would ſoon be covered, partly 
with ſtagnant marſhes, and partly with rank 
weeds, and thickets of barren ſhrubs; over- - 
run with noxious reptiles and beaſts of prey ; 
and almoſt wholly unfit for human habitation, 

Since then the activity and induſtry of man are 
fo eſſential to the health of his body; to the 
vigour 


® 
| 
| 
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vigour of his mind; to the cultivation of the 
earth, which he inhabits; and to the various 
comtorts and improvements of human life; and 


ſince the proſpect of acquiring and enjoying 
property forms the principal incentive to in- 


duſtry; it is obvious, that the ſecurity of 
property muft conſtitute a moſt important 
branch of political happinels. 


Accordingly we find, that the attainment of 
this object, and the various regulations con- 
need with it, have generally engroſſed the 
principal part of the laws enacted in political 
communities, Cicero goes ſo far as to aſſert, 
that it was chiefly for the ſecurity of property 
that civil government was inſtituted, 4 Civil 
liberty and ſecurity of property are evidently 
diſtinct in their nature; the former, relating 
chiefly to action; and the latter, to poſſeſſion : 
yet thoſe two branches of political happineſs 
are ſo cloſely and inſeparably connected, that 


+ Hanc enim ob cauſam maxime, ut ſua, tuerentur, reſ- 


publicæ civitateſque conſtitutæ ſunt, Nam etſi, duce na- 


tura, congregabantur homines, tamen ſpe cuſtodiz rerum 
ſuarum, urbium præſidia quærebant. Cic. de Off, I. ii, 


C. 2 1. 
neither 
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neither of them can ever be the portion of any 
political community, unteſs it enjoy the other 
alſo : nor does it appear eafy to conceive, how 
either of them can be violated, or abridged in 
any particular inſtance, without ſome e 
ment of the other. 


Two different ſchemes have been offered to 
the world; which, if they could be reduced to 
practice, would prove as ſubverſive of the right 
of property, as they would be deſtructive of the 
happieſt effects reſulting from its ſecurity. The 
ſchemes alluded to are equality and community 
of property; and perſons have been found ſuf- 
ficiently extravagant to applaud and eſpouſe 
them. But, fortunately for the beſt intereſts of 
civil ſociety, they are as viſionary in theory, 
and their execution is as impracticable, as their 
tendency would be . 


So great is the diverſity of the capacities, 
and talents of men, as well as of their cha- 
rafters and ſituations in the world, that a cor- 
reſpondent diverſity muſt take place in their 
accumulation of property; and it would be a 
flagrant violation of every N of juſtice, 

that 
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that the attentive, the provident, the frugal, the 
diligent, and the laborious, ſhould. be forced 
to make an equal diſtribution. of the fruits of 
their induſtry, among the idle, the careleſs, the 
indolent, the waſteful, and the profligate. This 
would alſo be withdrawing its ſpring from in- 
duſtry, by robbing it of its juſt reward. The 
natural order of things may ſometimes be diſ- 
turbed, or perverted ;-and the connexion be- 
tween induſtry and property interrupted, and 
ſometimes to appearance diffalved, by ſome of 
the numerous caſualties incident to all human 
affairs; nay ſuch interruption muſt unavoidably 
take place, through the operation of thoſe ca- 
fualties, combined with the laws of ſucceſſion 


and inheritance. 


It appears eſſential to the peace and harmony 
of civil ſociety, that ſome: ſettled order and 
fixed regulations, for the tranſmiſſion of pro- 
perty, ſhould be eſtabliſhed in every political 
community. Accordingly, the care of enacting 
laws for this purpoſe forms an important branch 
of the buſineſs of civil government. But no 
tercled order of ſucceſſion and inheritance ap- 
pcars poſſible to be contrived by human wiſdom, 

which 
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which ſhall, in every inſtance, preferve the pro- 
perty accumulated by induſtry and frugality, 
from being tranſmitted to the idle and pro- 
fligate. The correction of any abuſes of this 
nature which may ariſe in particular commu- 
nities, as far as they are corrigible conſiſtently 
with the general order, belongs to particular 
and Idcal legiſlation, more than to general po- 
litical principles. But the notion of attempting 
to remedy, or prevent ſuch abuſes, by a forced 
equalization, is ſo completely viſionary, that 
it muſt appear ſurpriſing it ſhould have ever 
been entertained, by any man of cool and ſober 
reflection. An equal diſtribution of property, 
among all the members, young and old, and 
male and female, of any large community, muſt, 
on attentive conſideration, appear incapable of 
being accompliſhed by any human efforts. But 
ſuppoſing it to be effected at once by an act of 
Omnipotence, and human nature to remain 
what it is, inequality muſt inſtantly recom- 
mence, from the diverſity and fluctuation of 
human conduct, and the inceſſant viciſſitudes 


of human life. | 


Equali- 
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Equalization of property is therefore as inca- 
pable of being realized, as it would be unjaſt in 
itſelf, and hoſtile to human induſtry, + The 

imptac- 

+ TY 1 | 

+ The anonymous author of an Efſay on the Right of 
Property in Land, publiſhed without a date, by J. Walter, 
Charing-Croſs, founds the right of property on land on 
occupancy, as wholly unconnected with labour. Yet with 
glaring inconſiſtency, he pleads for an original indefeafible 
right, inherent in every individual, to poſſeſs an equal 
ſhare of the ſoil of his country, Theſe two pretended 
rights would evidently be ſubverſive of each other. Who- 
ever pretends, that every individual has a right to an equal 
portion of land with his neighbour, muſt aſſume as a ge- 
neral poſition, that it is the indiſpenſable duty of the in- 
habitants of every country, to make an equal diſtribution 
of the territory they poſſeſs : but the notion of ſuch a duty 
is incompatible with that of the right of property in land 
being founded on occupancy. To evade being charged 
with this inconſiſtency, the author in queſtion affixes the 


_ epithet general to the occupancy, from which he derives 


the right of property in land, But general occupancy, ab- 
ſtracted from labour, can import no more than the general 
exiſtence of mankind : and to found the right of particular 
property in land, on the circumſtance of the terraqueous 
globe being inhabited by human beings, is manifeſtly quib- 
bling. Mere exiſtence ſeems to give to grown individuals, 
no other right relatively to ſubſiſtence, than that every one 
ſhould be allowed to appropriate, by his exertions, a com- 
petent portion of the common ſtock of food which nature 


had 
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impracticability of an equal diſtribution of pro- 


perty, might indeed appear ſufficient to guard 


civil ſociety againſt its injuſtice, and its baneful 
tendency ; if hiſtory did not atteſt, that it has 
been ſeveral times attempted in political com- 
munities; but hiſtory equally atteſts the con- 
vulſions with which ſuch attempts have invari- 
- ably been attended; although they were only 
partial, and always unſucceſsful. Nor can any 
ſuch attempt be ever expected to be made, but 
through compulſion and violence. 


The propoſal of eſtabliſhing a common par- 


ticipation, in the whole property of a political 
community, bears rather a more plauſible ap- 
pearance; at leaſt, it cannot be faid to involve 
a moral impoſſibility, like equalization ; but it 
ſeems altogether improbable, that any attempt 


had provided ; or at leaſt to procure to himſelf an equal 
ſhare of it, Beſides, the notion of an equal diſtribution 
of land, is as chimerical, and im practicable, as the claim 
to it is void of all foundation in right. Who is bounden 
to make the diſtribution? Whence does the obligation 
ariſe ? and if the whole lands of a country ſhould, at any 
one time, be equally divided; new diftributions muſt be 
inceſſantly making, with every birth and with every death, 
in order to preſerve the equality. 

to 
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to reduce any ſuch viſionary ſcheme to practice, 
will ever prove ſucceſsful. There are, doubt- 
leſs, numerous examples of confraternities, or 
aſſociations, which have eſtabliſhed, and for ſome 
time maintained a community of property within 
tliemſelves excluſively: but they have either 
been detached ſocieties, which have adopted a 
particular mode of life, and have been ſup- 
ported by others, after the manner of the Mo- 
naſtic inſtitutions ; or they have been diſperſed 
and perſecuted ſects, like the primitive Chriſt- 
ians ; or they have only formed a ſmall propor- 
tion of the population of a country, of which 
they have aſſumed the ſovereignty, and per- 
formed no labour, but employed the reſt of the 
inhabitants to be their drudges and ſlaves, like 
the ancient Cretans. To obviate any inference 
that might be drawn from ſuch examples, in 
favour of a community of property; it may be 
confidently aſſerted, that no inſtance can be 
found in hiſtory of a completely common par- 
tictpation of property having ever obtained, be- 
tween all the inhabitants of a ſtate of any con- 
ſiderable extent or population. If ſo viſionary 
a project ſhould ever be attempted to be car- 


ried into execution, it muſt not only prove 


I abortive 
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abortive in the end, but alſo be productive of 
the moſt ruinous intermediate effects. + The 


proſpect 


F It is a common miſtake, that community of property 
6Þtains among the Moravian brethren, Their hiſtorian 
Crantz informs us, that the 'attempt was made in ſome 
of their congregations in America, But, notwithſtanding 
the ſimplicity of their uſual mode of living, and the exact 
ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, together with the cordial 
Harmony and induſtry, which generally prevail in their 
ſocieties, the attempt proved abortive ; and ſuch would 
probably be the fate of all fimilar attempts. Crantz ſays, 
that at Bethlehem in Pennſylvania, the brethren reſolved, 
* after the pattern of the firſt church in Jeruſalem, to have 
5e all things in common in the houſe-keeping, and not to 
« have the profits of the labour of their hands to their 
% own ufe ; but being themſelves provided with the ne- 
ceſſaries, to apply the ſurplus to the education of the 
children, the maintenance and ſupport of the miniſters 
& and ſchool-maſters, who ſerved their congregations in 
„ the whole, without any regular ſalary; and for the 
* henefit of the miſſions among the Indians. This ceco- 
© nomy was carried on for twenty years; but, at length, 
© by the farther increaſe of the plan, on account of various 
«© unforeſeen difficulties, was obliged to be altered.“ See 
Crantz's Ancient and Modern Hiſtory of the United Fra- 
trum, ſect. 101, : 


He ſays, in another place, At Bethlehem, and at Na- 

« zareth, (according to ſection 101) a common houſe- 
„% keeping had been eſtabliſhed from the beginning; and 
p: & every 
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proſpect of living on the common ſtock would 
induce many to remit their exertions; and can 
it be ſuppoſed that the reſt would perſevere in 
toiling for the general good, while their neigh- 
bours were thus indulging a life of eafe or 
pleaſure ? A general relaxation of induſtry, per- 
haps a total ceflation from labour, excepting, 
what might be indiſpenſably neceſſary for pro- 
curing a bare ſubſiſtence, would be the na- 
tural conſequence; a rapid decay would be felt 
in the accommodations and improvements of . 
life; and arts and ſciences would be extinguiſhed. 
The minds of men, being unoccupied, would 
be gradually plunged in ignorance, and pro- 
bably in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition: and their 
characters, according to their mode of procur- 
ing ſubſiſtence, and to other circumſtances, 
would become either inſignificant and infan- 
tine, or ferocious and brutal. To preſerve or 


« every one worked for, and received their maintenance 
from it: but the colonies encreaſing, it neither could, 
* nor ſhould continue longer.“ Ibid. ſect. 256. 


It is not probable, that a common participation of pro- 
perty could have long ſubſiſted, among the primitive 
Chriſtians ; how far ſoever the benevolence of ſome indi- 
viduals among them might have extended. 


I 2 recover 
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recover men, from ſuch a ſtate of imbecility 


and barbariſm, and to promote the oppoſite 


progreſs, may be reckoned among the happieſt 
benefits reſulting from civil government ; and 
to their production, the eſtabliſhment and ſe- 


curity of ſeparate property are eminently and 
peculiarly conducive. When the ancient poets 
fabled a golden age, in which all things, were 
enjoyed in common, they were too well ac- 


quainted with human nature not to repreſent 
mankind in ſuch a ſtate, as living without agri- 
culture, navigation, commerce, arts, or labour. 
They ſaw that the ſpontaneous fertility of the 


earth muſt form a part of the Fable of the 


Golden Age. It is alſo problematical whether 
| harmony 


+ Nondum cæſa ſais, peregrinum ut viſeret orbem 
Montibus, in liquidas pinus deſcenderat undas ; 
Nullaque mortales, præter ſua littora norant, 
Non tuba directi, non æris cornua flexi; 
Non Galea, non enſis erat; fine milites uſu 
Mollia ſecuræ peragebant otia gentes. 
Ipſa quoque immunis, raſtroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vorneribus, perſe dabat omnia tellus: 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis ; 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga legebant, 
Cornaque, et in duris hzrentia mora rubetis ; 
Et quæ deciderant patula Jovis arbore Glandes. 
Ovid. Metam, 1, i. c. 3. 
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harmony could be long maintained in a poli- 
tical community, which ſhould attempt to eſta- 
bliſh a common participation of. property. It 
may not be improper to mention alſo, that in 
ſuch a ſtate there would be no room for the 
exerciſe of ſome of the nobleſt virtues, parti- 
cularly charity and liberality, of which the 
practice is univerſally acknowledged to contri- 
bute greatly to the improvement of the human 
character, and conſequently to human hap- 
pineſs. 


—— Pater ipſe colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda: 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus eſt ſua regna veterno. 
Ante ſovem, nulli ſubligebant arva coloni ; 

Nec ſignare quidem, aut metiri limite campum 
Fas erat: in medium quzrebant ; ipſaque tellus 
Omnia liberius, nullo poſcente ferebat. 

Virg. Georg. I. iv. c. 121. 


But upon the change of ſyſtem, ſuppoſed to have been 
introduced by Jupiter, induſtry commenced. 


Tum variz venere artes. Labor omnia vincit 
Improhus, et duris urgens in rebus egeſtas, 
Georg. I. iv. c. 125. 


See alſo the Politicus of Plato on the ſubje& of the 


Golden Age. 
13 CHAP. 
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OF THE RIGHT OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


SECT. V 


The doctrine of the rights of man not dau- 
gerous, when juſtly explained. The rights 
of any Being refer to the conduct of ſome 
other. Whence rights and duty are reci- 
procal. To afſert that © all men have equal 
rights,” has no determinate fignification. 


Som E writers have attempted to reprobate 
the doctrine of the Rights of Man; and others 
to turn it into ridicule, Theſe attempts ſeem 
to have been chiefly provoked by apprehenſions 
of alarming conſequences reſulting from a diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubject; and we may add, by er- 
roneous ſtatements of human rights and falſe 
deductions from them. But erroneous expla- 
nations, or ill- judged applications, can never 
juſtify the total reje ion of an important truth. 
If zeal for liberty has often ſerved, as a pretext 

14 to 
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to the tactious and ambitious, or even to the 
partiſans of diſorder and licentiouſneſs; or if its 
principles have been miſunderſtood, or de- 
ſignedly miſrepreſented ; is civil liberty on that 
account to be ſtigmatized, as hoſtile to civil 
ſociety? If the defire of accumulating wealth 
has often proved the ſource of fraud, oppreſſion, 
and other crimes; and if the laws enacted for 
the ſecurity of property have been ſometimes 


perverted to the contrary purpoſes ; is mankind 


on that account to be taught, that the ſacred 
barriers of juſtice ought to be broken down ; 
and all right of property to be confounded, and 
property itſelf attempted to be equalized by 
violence ? If governments have ſometimes pro- 
pagated doctrines adverſe to political happi- 
neſs, and have abuſed their authority and power, 
by perverting them to the purpoſes of tyranny; 
is it thence to be inferred, that all civil govern- 
ment ought to be deſtroyed, and mankind in- 
volved in the miſeries of univerſal anarchy ? Do 
the acknowledged abſurdities and miſchievous. 
effects of ſuperſtition vindicate a renunciation 
of all religion? Do they render conſiſtent with 
benevolence and wiſdom the attempts of thoſe, 
who aim at introducing univerſal ſcepticiſm ? 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of attempting to undermine, or over- 
throw the general doctrine of the rights of 
man; it would be more laudable and uſeful to 
endeavour to eſtabliſh the genuine principles; 
on which this doctrine is founded, to expoſe 
and confute every abſurd and erroneous- con- 
cluſion, which may have been drawn from it, 
by the injudicious, or defigning ; and at the 
ſame time, to deduce its fair and uſeful con- 
{equences. | 


Has man any rights? This vague queſtion 
muſt be the reſult either of ignorance, inatten- 
tion, or infidiouſneſs. Rights univerſally have 
a neceflary reference to the conduct of others; 
that 1s, the rights of any Being muſt be under- 
ſtood to refer to what other beings ought to 
perform, or to abſtain from performing, rela- 
tively to the Being of whom the rights are pre- 
dicated. Rights therefore, and juſtice or in- 
juſtice of conduct; or in other words, rights 
and duty are correlative terms: and before a 
preciſe anſwer can be returned to a queſtion re- 
ſpecting the rights of any perſon. or being what- 
ever, thoſe perſons or beings muſt be ſpecified, 
to whoſe conduct the queſtion was intended to 

refer, 
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refer. Has man any rights relatively to the 
conduct of other men? One might as well 
aſk; whether there were any rules of juſtice, or 
duty, which men are bounden to obſerve to- 
wards each other. I may have no right to ex- 
iſtence relatively to my Creator; but having re- 
ceived fo valuable a-gift, it would be unjuſt in 
my neighbour to deprive me of lite, without a 
ſufficient reaſon: I may therefore be ſaid to 
have a right to my life relatively to the conduct 
of my neighbour. + Has a man any rights, 
relatively to the conduct of the political rulers 
of his country? or has the collective commu- 
nity any ſuch rights? Or, on the other hand, 
have thoſe, who hold the government of a 
country any rights, relatively to the conduct of 
the reſt of the community? This is preciſely 
the ſame thing as to aſk, If there are any rules 
of juſtice and duty, to which the governors 


+ The rights of men as individuals, relatively to one 
another's conduct, are ſtated in Mr. Giſborne's Principles 
of Moral Philoſophy inveſtigated (Part 2.) with a clearneſs 
and precifion, which muſt appear fatisfaftory, even to 
thoſe whoſe ſentiments reſpecting the original principle of 
moral obligation may not entirely coincide with thofe of 
Mr.. Giſborne. | 

and 
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and the governed in a political community are 
reciprocally bounden to adhere in their conduct 
towards each other, whether individually or col- 
lectively ? In like manner, when induſtry was 
ſtated to confer the original. right of ſeparate 
property ; the meaning obviouſly was, that the 
labour exerted was the circumſtance, which 
conſtiruted the injuſtice of taking from a man 
the fruit of his induſtry, | 


From this explanation it clearly follows, that 
to fay © all men have equal rights,” is to uſe 
a phrafe, which has no determinate meaning, 
as it contains no reference to the conduct of 
any, whuſe duty may be underſtood to be 
pointed out, If, by the equality of the rights of 
all men, it be underſtood, that all the members 
of a political community have equal rights, re- 
latively to the conduct of their political rulers; 
the aſſertion is inaccurate: a variety of eircum- 
ſtances too obvious to require to be ſpecified, 
may occaſion a conſiderable difference to pre- 
vail, between the duties, which the government 
of a country owes to different individuals; and 
a correſpondent difference muſt obtain, between 

the 
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the rights of thoſe individuals relatively to the 
government. 


If by equality of rights, it be underſtood, that 


all individuals in civil ſociety have equal rights, 


relatively to the conduct of all other individuals; 
the aſſertion is ſtill more inaccurate, than when 
underſtood in the preceding ſenſe. It is well 
known, that the duties of individuals in ſociety 
are infinitely various, according to the various 
relations, which ſubſiſt between them; and to 
numberleſs circumſtances, which occur in hu- 
man life: and the rights of men are evidently 
as various as the duties, which correſpond to 
them. The rights of men, relatively to the 
conduct of other men, are only equal, when 
all their reciprocal duties are alike. Hence, 
perhaps, there are few men in any country, 
whoſe rights are preciſely equal, either rela- 
- tively to civil government, or to their fellow- 
citizens, whether collectively or individually. 
All the circumſtances and relations of men 
muſt be preciſely alike, before their rights and 
duties, with reſpe& to others, can be afferted 
to be equal. 


SECT. 
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SECT. | RON * 


The right of vil government, either. ine, 
or ſubſequent — divine right of civil ge» 
vernment— Alexander the Great, ambitious 
to paſs for the ſon of Jupiter Auguſtus 

to paſs for the deſcendant of Venus —the 
original human right of ſome to exerciſe 
civil government over others—derived from 


the conſent of the governed — the fir ff go- 


 vernments regal, 


Sox writers ſeem to have conſidered the 
right of civil government, as if it was divided 
into original and ſubſequent. 


From the explanation given of rights in the 
preceding ſection, it clearly follows, that every 
political community originally poſſeſſed an ex- 
clufive right to form its own conſtitution, and 
appoint its political rulers. The truth of this 
propoſition cannot be controverted with any ap- 
pearance of conſiſtency, excepting by thoſe who 
contend for a divine right of civil government; 

that 
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that is, who maintain that God has conferred 
on certain individuals, families, or ſucceſſions, 
an excluſive right of exerciſing political autho- 
riey der the reſt of their ſpecies; and has ac- 
cordingly impoſed; on others, a W 
. rag n chem. 


* belief im the u . of ſome men to 
govern others, appears to have been of pretty 
extenſiye. prevalence, among mankind, in every 
age. Moſt of the kings and princes of remote 
antiquity were ſuppoſed to have ſprung from 
the Gods ; or from heroes raiſed to immortality 
on account of their exploits. An origin fo il- 
lauſtrious was believed; by the many, to tranſmit 
a riglit of dominion, or to convey an irreſiſtible 
claim on the obedience of ordinary mortals. 
In the brighteſt days of Grecian philoſophy, 
the celebrated Macedonian conqueror was not 
only zealous, bit ſucceſsful, in propagating a 
belief of his divine extraction. And even ſo 
late as the Auguſtan age, a period much more 
ee u that had preceded it, when 


* For an Alifirniton of the affertion in the text, ſee 
Appendix, No, IV. 
Octayure 
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Octavius Cæſar uſurped the ſovereignty of 
Rome; eloquence and genius were employed 
to impreſs the opinion, that the Julian family 
was deſcended from the ſon of a Goddeſs. + 
The Incas of Peru, and the chiefs of ſeveral 
other nations of American Indians, were believed 
to be the offspring of the Sun. Even in mo- 
dern times, moſt of the princes, who govern in 
Mahometan countries, whether in Europe, 
Aſia, or Africa, claim their right of govern- 
ment, as the deſcendants, ſucceſſors, or repre- 
ſentatives of Mahomet, the prophet of God; 
and, according to Mr. Bruce, f the princes of 
the royal family of Abyflinia trace their pe- 


+ The Eneid of Virgil is now generally underſtood to 
have been a palitical poem; of which the chief defign was 
to reconcile the Romans to the government of Auguſtus, 
particularly by blazoning the divine extraction of his 
adopted father, and pointing out his own ſovereignty as 
the great conſummation of a ſeries of events, which had 
been preordained by Fates, and. expreſsly foretold by the 
Gods many ages before. 

Hic vir, hie eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, 
Augnuſtus Cæſar, divi genus; aurea condet, 
Szcuala qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam. An. vi. 791. 


? See Bruce's Travels, vol. 1. 


digree 
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digree to Solomon; and from him their ſub- 
jects believe them to inherit a kind of divine 
W of R 
The writers in this country, who have ef. 
——— the doctrine of a divine right of civil 
government, have not accurately diſtinguiſhed 
between the obligations of conduct, which muſt 
be allowed to correſpond - to a ſpecial divine 
grant of political authority to certain individuals, 
and the obligation of obedience to civil go- 
vernment in general, which has been uſually 
allowed to form a part of religious duty: and 
in the arguments, which they have employed 
to ſupport their favourite right, they have 
availed themſelves of this confuſion. Yet theſe 
obligations are ſo diſtinct, that a rejection of 
the former does not by any means invalidate 
the latter. With regard to the right in gene- 
ral, it appears ſufficient to remark, that, before 
fo extraordinary a claim - could be reaſonably 
admitted, it was incumbent on its advocates to 
produce ſatisfactory evidence of the divine 
delegation, with which they believed ſome 
favourites of Heaven had been ſpecially in- 
velted. Without ſuch evidence, the claim 
ought 
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ought to have been rejected as nugatory, or 
impertinent. 


Waiving therefore all farther diſcuſſion of the 
divine right of civil government, we may reſt 
on our former concluſion, that the appoint- 
ment, or conſent of political communities, 
excluſively conferred the original right of civil 
government: on what other title or pretenſion 
than divine appointment, ſuppoſing it proved, 
or the appointment, or conſent of the com- 
munity, could an original right of civil go- 
vernment be juſtly founded, or reaſonably 
claimed? 


The firſt attempts of mankind to eſtabliſh 
civil government, like all firſt experiments, 
were probably very rude and imperfect. Un- 
leſs the happy expedient was originally dictated 
by ſuperior direction; it is more likely to have 
been ſuggeſted by the call of ſome urgent 
occaſion, than to have been the reſult of pre- 
meditated concert, Such occaſion we may 
ſuppoſe to have exiſted in the preſſure of ſome 
general diſtreſs, in the alarm of ſome impend- 
ing calamity, in the dread of ſome common 

K enemy, 
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enemy, or in the prevalence of ſome deſtruc- 
tive irregularity of conduct. Under any ſuch 
exigency, the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious idea 
would be a recourſe to the aid and authority of 
ſome one perſon, who might be eminent for 
ſuperiority of perſonal, or mental qualifica- 
cations; or for the virtues of juſtice, or bene- 
volence; or whom age might have rendered ve- 
nerable. It is more than probable that families 
had exiſted before the formation of political 
communities“; and it was an eaſy tranſition 
5 from 

* Prima ſocietas in ipſo eſt conjugio, proxima in liberis ; 
deinde una domus, omnia communia ; id autem eſt prin- 


cipium urbis, et quaſi ſeminarium reipublicæ. Cic. de 
Officiis, I. i. c. 17. 


' Avayxy os TpuT0v ovrIrvatoda rot q avev GNNTAWY 141 Foraperovg 
zn, tiov Dnav pr xa age, Thy Yireoiag hex, 
Ariſtot, Polit. I. i. c. 1. 


Cicero evidently appears to have taken his ideas on this 
ſubject, as well as on ſeveral others, connected with poli- 
tical ſcience, from Ariſtotle and Plato. 


The peculiar and long-continued helpleſſneſs of human 
infancy, appears te have always rendered ſome perma- 
nence of union, between the parents, indiſpeuſably ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of their progeny. Conſequently, 
the general prevalence of conjugal union,. previouſly to 

the 
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from the idea of the head of a family, to that 
of the head of a larger community. The head 
of the family had abſolute authority over his 
infant children: the power of the head of the 
community would be left equally uncontrouled ; 
yet at firſt, would PR not be exerciſed 
with tyranny. 


If it ſhould be objected to this ſtatement, 
that it is chiefly theoretical; I would anſwer, 
that no concluſion is intended to be drawn from 
hypothetical reaſoning ; but that the ſtatement 
of the priority of kingly government is founded 
on the evidence of hiſtory, whilſt it is alſo con- 
formable to probability. That the firſt govern- 
ments univerſally were regal, is the concurrent 
report of all the moſt ancient hiſtorians. * This 
is the account not only of Herodotus and all 
the Grecian writers, as well as thoſe of Rome, 
who treat of the earlieſt times ; but alſo of 

Beroſus 


the inſtitution of civil ſociety, was neceſſary to the conti- 
nuation of the human ſpecies. (See Locke on Government, 
book 1 ii.) ' 


+ Plato ſupports his opinion of the antiquity of regal 


government by the authority of Homer. The paſſage 
K 2 runs 
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Beroſus the Chaldean, Sanchoniatho the Pheni- 
cian, and Manetho the Egyptian. The Mo- 
1 


runs thus. A&vxovor jos ͥ ee T1r 6 TouTw Tw xgory | Toe 
Tray Iractucy x, — wy 67s o ou Ko 6s E Mnen, x&b 


2474 Baęga go 0%  Avyni ae T0v xa O Hes YOYoreres Kage 
r KuxAwTwy 01t10v, irh. 


Too) Nr ayogas Beh og, ore Deuiorh,, 
ANN ivy inner Ggtr ratet xagara, 
Er omtoos YAupugns byucoTivn iN, eg 
Ilaitwy nd axoxwy, ov? annoy arvyoueos. 
Plat. de Legibus. I. ii. Pp. 106. edit. Ficini. 


Ariſtotle aſſerts the priority of legal government, as well 
as its general prevalence in his time. 


Ale xas To Tgwrov tBaoimnverro as ee 0 r #9, 
Ariſtot, Pol. I. i. c. 1. 


Ariſtotle ſubjoins an argument to fupport his opinion of 
of the ancient, univerſality of kingly government, which 
appears to have conſiderable weight. He ſays, that man- 
kind had always been of opinion, that the Gods were ruled 
by a monarch. Aud he aſcribes this opinion, to the nniver- 
ſal prevalence of regal government on earth ; becauſe 
mankind had always conceived, that the Gods reſembled 
human beings both in cuſtoms and manners, as well as in 
form and appearance. 


+ Plato had been repreſenting the condition of mankind, ſoon after 


a deluge, which he ſuppoſed to have Frept away the whale human race, 
a few only excepted. 


- 


The 
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ſaic hiſtory correſponds, in this particular, 
with all other ancient hiſtories. The patri- 
| archal 


The following quotations from Salluſt, Juſtin, and 
Cicero, are not inapplicable to this ſubject. 


Initio igitur reges, nam in terris nomen imperii id 
primum fuit, Sall. de Bello Catul. 


Principio rerum, gentium nationumque imperium penes 
reges erat, quos ad faſtigium hujus majeſtatis, non am- 
bitio popularis, ſed ſpectata inter bonos emulatio prove - 
hebat. Populus nullis legibus tenebatur; arbitria prin- 
cipum pro legibus erant. Juſtin, I. i. c. 1, 


Omnes antiquæ gentes regibus quondam paruerunt, 
quod munus imperii ad juſtifimos et ſapientiſſimos defe- 
rebatur. Cic, de Legibus, 1. iii, c. 2. edit. Lond. fol. 


Tacitus ſays of the Britons, that anciently they had been 
governed by kings ; but that in his time, they were ſub- 
jet to the authority of different chiefs, as they were in- 
fluenced by party or attachment. + 


The Greeks uſually applied the term Nomades to the 
inhabitants of a country which had no towns, and where 
the paſtoral life was generally followed ; whence indeed 
the term is derived. This, according to Herodotus, was 


+ Olim regibus parebant ; nunc principibus per faftiones ac ftudia 
trahuntor. Tacit. de Vita Aquealz. 
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archal government, which, from Moſes's ac- 
count, would appear to have taken place, ſoon 
after the deluge, was itſelf a ſpecies of mo- 
narchy; nor does that venerable and primitive 
hiſtorian make mention. of any other kind of 
government being in exiſtence, before the in- 
ſtitution of his own laws, excepting the patri- 
archal and the regal. In ſubſequent times in- 
deed, we read in the Jewiſh hiſtory, of the five 
Lords of the Philiſtines: but even they might 
originally have been patriarchal or regal chiefs 
of ſeparate tribes or diſtricts; who had formed 
a confederacy for their common welfare. 


Yet, in expreſs contradiction. to the concur- 
rent teſtimony of all ancient hiſtorians, ſome 
of the modern builders cf political ſyſtems have 
aſſumed, on the authority of theoretical rea- 


the caſe of ſome of the Scythian nations, and alſo of the 
Arcadians in Greece: yet we find that even ſuch people 
were always formed into tribes, or political communities; 
each tribe having a ſeparate chief; or that ſeveral ſuch 
tribes were ſometimes united, in order to form a larger and 


more powerful ſtate, under a common chief, who was dig- 


nified with the title of king. 
ſoning, 


3 
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ſoning, that men, after having lived for ſome 
time in the ſtate of nature, in independence and 
equality, aſſociated and formed democratic go- 
vernments ; that theſe democracies, in procefs 
of time, were changed into ariſtocracies, which 
were at laſt converted into monarchies, — 
It is much more probable, according to the 
uniform report of hiſtory, that regal govern- 
ments were firſt eſtabliſhed ; and that, in pro- 
ceſs of time, experience of oppreſſion taught 
mankind the expediency of oppoſing ſome re- 
ſtraints to the abuſes of power +, which proba- 
bly gave riſe to laws, and to different forms of 
government. Yet here it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that for ſalutary reſtraints on regal 


+ Nam cum premeretur initio multitudo, ab eis qui 
magnas opes habebant; ad unum aliquem confugiebant 
virtute præditum, qui cum prohiberet mjuria tenuiores, 
æquitate conſtituenda, ſummos cum infimis pari jure re- 
tinebat: eadem conſtituendarum legum fuit cauſa quæ re- 
gum. Jus enim ſemper quæſitum eſt æquitate; neque 
enim aliter eſſet jus. Id fi ab uno juſto et bono viro conte- 
quebantur ; eo erant contenti. Cum id minus contigerit, 
leges ſunt inventz, quz cum omnibus ſemper una atque 
tadum voce loquerentur. Ergo hoc quidem perſpicuum 
eſt, eos ad imperandum diligi ſolitos, quorum de juſtitia 
magna eſſet opinio multitudinis. Cic. de Officiis, I. ii. c. 13. 
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government, political communities have gene- 
rally been more indebted to the private paſſions, 
or ſelfiſh views of individuals, than to public 
ſpirited motives. 


It is however evident, that on whatever oc- 
caſion, or by whatever means, the firſt political 
rulers might have arrived at their ſupremacy, 
with whatever powers chey might have been in- 
veſted, or by whatever names they might have 
been diſtinguiſhed ; they could have no right 
to political authority, but what they derived 
from the appointment, or conſent of the reſpec- 
tive communities, over which they preſided, 
If they were mighty hunters,” or fierce war- 
riors, who forcibly ſubjected their tamer neigh- 
bours to their ſway, and thus obtained ſove- 
reignty by violence ; or if they impoſed on the 
ſimplicity and credulity of their neighbours, 
and ſoothed and cajoled them into ſubmiſſion 
and obedience, by addreſs and artifice; in 
either caſe, they could have no right of govern- 
ment, for right cannot be founded on uſurpation, 
or deception, Superiority of abilities and ta- 
lents, however deſerving of pre-eminence, when 
laudably exerted, cannot be pretended to con- 

| fer 
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fer a right of dominion . The claim of a 
common anceſtor to a right of political autho- 
rity over all his deſcendants, which has been 
termed, the patriarchal right, is ſupported neither 
by nature, nor by any reaſon founded on juſ- 
tice, or expediency}, Having thus rejected 

the 


+ The futility of this pretenſion cannot eaſily be placed 
in a more ftriking light, than it is by Mr. Giſborne, in the 
following ſentence. * What reply ſhall we give to an ar- 
„ gument, which, if it were ſolid, would authorife every 
* man to enflave his leſs enlightened neighbour ; and 
« would juſtify a Newton in ſeeking the ſovereignty of the 
% world?“ Giſborne's Principles of Moral et 
inveſtigated, part in. chap. 1. 


Ariſtotle's reaſoning in ſupport of this pretenſion, will 
be afterwards conſidered. 


+ See Locke on Government, more eſpecially book firſt. 
See alſo Algernon Sydney's Diſcourſes of Government ; 
and Hoadley's Original and Inſtitution of Government 
diſcuſſed. Theſe treatiſes contain elaborate refutations 
of the pretended patriarchal right of government, in anſwer 
to the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer. According to the 
Patriarcha, all kings poſſeſſed a divine right of abſolute 
government ; which they derived from the paternal au- 
thority of the firſt man, tranſmitted by hereditary deſcent, 
to the repreſentatives of the eldeſt line, in the various 
branches of his family, Mr, Hobbes, in his Leviathan, 

had 
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the claims of uſurpation, deception, ſuperiority 
of talents, and of patriarchal relation ; there ap- 
pears no other human title, by which, a right 
of civil goverament could be originally acquired, 
excepting its only juſt foundation, the conſent 
of the governed, or their voluntary acquieſcence, 
amounting to a tacit conſent. 


had advanced a ſimilar doctrine with reſpect to the abſolute 
power of kings, although on a different ground ; and the 
doctrine has been fince reſumed by ſeveral. With reſpect 
to-the divine right, thus pretended to be tranſmitted, it ap- 
pears ſufficient to obſerve, that it has not yet been ſa- 
tis ſactorily aſcertained. As a human right, the tranſmiſſion 
of patriarchal dominion appears to be a doctrine of ſuch 
palpable abſurdity, that it - muſt appear ſurpriſing now, 
that ſuch men as Sydney, Locke, and Hoadley, ſhould have 
judged it neceſſary to employ ſo much time and labour in 
its confutation. 


SECT. 
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SECT. TI. 


The fu bſequent right of cervil poten; as 
well as the original, is derived from con- 
ent, to the exclufion of all other preten- 


ions, namely poſſe Mon inheritance —cuftom 
or preſcription — ancient conſent or ſtipu- 
lation—public virtue of political rulers — 


enpadieng x. 


IN order to aſcertain the right. of. any go- 
vernment now ſubſiſting, it does not appear, in 
any degree, neceſſary to inſtitute an enquiry into 
the hiſtory of its original formation. A go, 
vernment, which may have been, originally 
uſurped, may afterwards become a rightful go- 
vernment + by acquiring the ſanction of the 
public approbation. Conſent, however expreſ- 
ſed, eſtabliſhes the right of the exiſting govern- 
ment, relatively to the conduct of the conſent- 
ing community as its only true baſis: for ſub- 
ſequently as well as originally, the conſent of 


+ Writers on juriſprudence have made a: very juſt diſ- 
tinction between a government de fa#o, and a government 
de jure; theſe terms ſufficiently explain themſelves. 


political 
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political communities excluſively confers the 
right of civil government. In fact, the divi- 
fion of that right into original and ſubſe- 
quent, had been undeſerving of notice, if ſome 
political writers had not endeavoured to main- 
tain, that however the conſent of a political 
community may have been originally neceſſary 
to conſtitute a rightful government; yet the 
right of a government already eſtabliſhed may 
exiſt independently of ſuch conſent. But the 
attempts of thoſe writers ſeem to render it ne- 
deſſary, that the ſeveral grounds ſhould be ex- 
amined on which they pretend, that a ſubſe- 
quent right of civil government can be eſta- 
bliſhed, independently of the will of the go- 
verned. All thofe pretended titles to dominion 
ſeem reducible to fix ; namely poffeſſion, in- 
heritance, prefcription, ancient ſtipulation, good 
condutt of polnical rulers, and expediency. 


Poffeſſion and inheritance, conſidered as titles 
of dominion, are ſo nearly connected, that they 
may be examined together. 


The injuſtice of an original aſſumption of 
the authority and powers of civil government, 
| againſt 
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againſt the conſent of a community, is ſuffi- 
ciently apparent from what has been ſtated in 
the preceding ſection. Impartial reaſan will 
pronounce the uſurpation to have been equally 
unjuſt, whether the original uſurpers had been 
one or many. To claim a right to the conti» 
nuance of ſuch authority, from the continu. 
ation of its injuſtice, whether by poſſeſſion, or 
inheritance, is to offer an inſult ta the human 
underſtanding. If a man has been in the habit 
of robbing me, or ſtealing my property, or 
doing me other flagrant injuries with impunity, 
on account of my inability to prevent him, 
or to exact a compenſation or ſatisfaction from 
him; does he thence tranſmit to his poſterity a 
right to follow his example? Does a man's 
involuntary ſubmiſſion to injurious treatment, 
whether through neceſſity, or fear, infer an 
obligation on all his poſterity ta ſubmit to ſimilar 
treatment? No moralift would anſwer theſe 
queſtions in the affirmative : yet the claim of a 
right of civil government, derived from poſ- 
ſeſſion, or inheritance, againſt the conſent of a 
political community, ſtands preciſely on the 
ſame foundation, the continuation of injuſtice. 


The 
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The plea of cuſtom, or preſcription, which 
conſtitutes a legal title to property, by the mu- 
nicipal laws of many countries, cannot be ad- 
mitted as a juſt claim to ſupreme political au- 
thority. Property and civil: government are in 
their nature, not only diſtinct, but ſo eſſentially 
diſſimilar, that the rules, by which a right to 
the one may be conveyed, cannot be ſuppoſed 
applicable to the other. Property was origi- 
nally the reſult of individual labour, although 
aſterwards modified, by the laws of particular 
ſtates: but civil government is a truſt repoſed 
by the community in one or more perſons, to 
diſcharge certain functions for the general wel- 
fare; and the rules adopted for aſcertaining and 
tranſmitting property, muſt have been ſubſe- 
quent to the eſtabliſiment of civil government. 
In fact, the municipal laws which determine 
cuſtom and preſcription, are in a great meaſure 
arbitrary; and have accordingly varied in dif- 
ferent countties. They are adopted for con- 
veniency, ſometimes from temporary or local 
conſiderations; and derive all their obligation, 
from the authority of the particular govern- 
ments, by which they are enacted; they cannot 
therefore conſtitute the foundation of the right 
S141 of 
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of thoſe very governments. Beſides, diſtance 
of time might often render it impracticable for 
the real owner of property, to produce ſatiſ- 
factory evidence of his original right; and time 
alſo might render it equally difficult for him, to 
refute the plauſible pretenſions of an obſolete 
claim, however unjuſt and ill founded. Long 
continued poſſeſſion of property therefore, how- 
ever rightful, would often be inſecure, if claims 
of indefinite antiquity were admitted, againſt 
the preſent poſſeſſor. This is the chief ground 
of the expediency of adopting preſcription as 
a good title to property. But no ſuch uncer- 
tainty can ever prevail, with reſpect to the right 
of civil government ; becauſe the right of con- 
ferring it always reſides in the community. The 
long continuance of ſupreme authority in the 
ſame perſon, family, or ſucceſhon, may doubt- 
leſs be an indication of right. But it cannot 
be conſidered in that light any farther, than 
as it furniſhes a preſumption of the conſent, or 
voluntary acquieſcence of the community. 


A fourth pretenſion to a right of civil go- 
vernment, unconnected with the will of the 
people, has been founded on ancient conſent 

or 


! 
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or ſtipulation : but this claim is ſtill more pre- 
poſterous than any of the preceding. The ſup- 
porters of this claim, to be confiſtent, muſt at- 
tempt to maintain, that a progenitor has a 


right of civil government over all his deſcend- 


ants ; that he may transfer this right to be 
enjoyed in perpetuity, by whomſoever be 
pleaſes; and that his poſterity muſt be for ever 
ſubject to all his political arrangements, and 
bound by all his ſtipulations. But no reaſon 
can be aſſigned to prove, that ſuch right has 
ever been poſſeſſed by one progenitor, which 
is not equally concluſive, in proof of a ſimilar 
right being poſſeſſed, by all ſucceeding proge- 
nitors, with reſpect to their ſeveral deſcendants, 
It is obvious, that. the greateſt confuſion of 
political rights would reſult from ſuch a 


ſyſtem +. 


But the advocates of this claim will probably 
decline to encounter the numerous abſurdities, 


+ The reader who wiſhes to ſee this part of the ſubject 
fully diſcuſſed, and the pretenſion of a progenitor to ex- 
tend his political authority over all his deſcendants, mi- 
gutely and ſucceſsfully refuted, may conſult the Treatiſe 
of Mr. Locke; and thoſe of Sydney and Hoadley, in anſwer 
to Sir Robert Filmer, mentioned in the Note, page 137. 
L which 
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which flow, from the ſuppoſed exiſtence of a 
right in a progenitor, to extend his political 
authority over all his deſcendants, to all future 
times, They will rather found the ſuppoſed 
obligation of moderns to adhere implicitly to 
the inſtitutions of antiquity, on the conſent or 
{ſtipulations of a whole ancient community, than 
on the decrees of a ſingle progenitor, It will 
then be incumbent on them to ſhew, by what 
peculiar privilege, one generation could poflefs 
a right of forming a political conſtitution, 
which all ſucceeding generations were bounden 
invariably to maintain; or whence it could 
derive the prerogative, like the kings © of 
the Medes and Perfians,” of enacting laws, 
which muſt remain for ever unrepealed. As no 
ſuch prerogative, or privilege can be proved 
to have been ever enjoyed by any generation z 
the conſequences, deduced from the ſuppo- 
ſition, muſt be abandoned. In fact, the men 
of the exiſting generation muſt be more com- 
petent to judge of their own political happineſs, 
which is the great end of civil government, 
than thoſe of any former time. Admitting 
an ancient generation to have poſſeſſed all the 
wiſdom, which is proverbially attributed to an- 

L celtry ; 
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ceſtry ; and to have formed a conſtitution, ex- 
cellently adapted to the various circumſtances 
then exiſting; yet many important changes 
may have fince taken place, in the- external 
connexions, as well as in the internal circum- 
ſtances of a nation, which may require correſ- 
pondent changes in its political conſtitution. 
The condition of the members of a political 
community, thus circumſtanced, would be truly 
deplorable, if they were condemned for ever 
to endure a-form of government, which was be- 
come ill adapted to their ſituation; and with 
ſuperſtitious veneration, to hand it down to 
the lateſt poſterity, like a ſacred relic ; merely 
becauſe their anceſtors had planned it. They 
would find but flender conſolation in the re- 
flection, that their political conſtitution had 
ſuited their anceſtors, when things were in a 
very different ſtate. Beſides, the original framers 
of a conſtitution may not have been endued, 
with conſummate political wiſdom : they may 
have adopted a fyſtem fundamentally erro- 
neous, or defective; yet its errors or defects 
may not have appeared, till ſucceeding gene- 
rations diſcovered them, by lamentable expe- 
rience. Succeſſive improvements may have alſo 

| rendered 
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rendered a future generation more enlightened, 
and better qualified to frame, or to reform a 
conſtitution, than the original founders of the 
ſtate. Wretched therefore would be the lot 
of human beings, if they were debarred from 
availing themſelves of the leſſons of their own 
experience, and progreſſive improvement in po- 
litical knowledge; and confined for ever, to 


«he firſt rude experiments of their earlieſt fore- 
fathers. 


This pretenſion then, whether conſidered as 

a claim of right in one generation, to pre- 
ſcribe the form, in which civil government 
ſhall be invariably conducted for ever; or as a 
correſpondent obligation, on poſterity, to main- 
tain an ancient conſtitution, without innova- 
tion or improvement, merely on account of its 
antiquity, appears as hoſtile to human happt- 
neſs, as it is unfounded and abſurd. It is ob- 
vious, that the apparent plauſibility of this pre- 
tenſion, like that of preſcription, is connected 
with the vulgar miſtake of confounding pro- 
perty with civil government; and of conceiv- 
ing, that the rules, which obtain with reſpect 
to eftates in cattle, land, or money, hold alſo 
| L 2 with 
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with reſpect to political authority. It is evident, 
that the rights and obligations, which ariſe from 
contracts relative to property, are as improper 
to be applied to civil government, as thoſe, 
which reſult from the regulations adopted in 
different countries, ih order to determine pre- 
ſcription. A man's property is wholly at his 
own diſpoſal : he has an abſolute right rela- 
tively to the conduct of other men, to employ 
it to what purpoſes he pleaſes; ſo long as he 
refrains from encroaching on others: he may 
transfer his right to whomſoever he chooſes, and 
on any conditions, unleſs reſtrained by the 
poſitive laws of the community. Thoſe, who 
urge the indiſpenſable obligation of adhering to 
ancient political jnſtitutions, will not furely be 
fo abſurd as to contend, that all future gene- 
rations of human beings were at the abfolute 
diſpoſal of anceſtry ; and that a man has a right 
to grant away the ſubmiſſion and obedience of 
All his poſterity, as he has to diſpoſe of his cattle, 
or his furniture. Yet on no other principle of 
reaſoning, can che rules, which determine the 
obligation of contracts about property, be ap- 
plied to ancient ſtipulations relative to civil 
government. | t 


# 
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Even the public virtues of political rulers 
cannot be pretended to confer a right to the 
civil government of a political community, 
The flighteſt attention to the nature of a truſt, 
will fully diſcover the fallacy of this pretenſion. 
The fidelity and good conduct of a truſtee, 
can never rightfully transfer to him the pro- 
perty of what was only committed to his mas» 
nagement; nor deprive his conſtituents, or 
their lawful ſucceſſors, of their right, rela- 
tively to the ſubject of the truſt. Civil govern- 
ment is evidently a truſt from the community, 
and thoſe political rulers, who faithfully diſ- 
charge their important functions, are entitled 
to public applauſe, and to the gratitude and 
affection of the people, whole political happi- 
neſs they have endeavoured to promote. Al- 
though they have performed no more than what 
the obligations of juſtice and duty required; 
yet the performance of duty amidſt ſuch nu- 
merous examples of the breach, or negle& of 
it, is laudable and meritorious. A juſt title to 
the gratitude and affection of a people is, how- 
ever, far from amounting to a right of civil go- 
vernment, 
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Expediency is the only remaining ground, on 
which it can be pretended that a ſubſequent right 
of civil government is founded. If expediency 
were urged, only as a motive to engage a poli- 
tical community to employ the moſt deliberate 
reflections, before it ſhould attempt to exerciſe 
its right of introducing into its political conſti- 
tution, any changes of great importance, how- 
ever apparently ſalutary, or of overturning even 
an uſurped government; all the friends of 
peace and order would applaud the admonition. 
Experience fully juſtifies an alarming apprehen- 
ſion of the miſeries and crimes of which revo- 
lutionary attempts may be productive; and it 
may often be the wiſdom and duty of a poli- 
tical community to ſubmit to many grievances, 
rather than involve itſelf in the ferment and 
ſtruggle of a great political convulſion, by hav- 
ing recourſe to the deſperate remedy of a revo- 
lution in its government. Prudence would 
dictate, that a gradual and temperate reform of 
civil government, is generally, if not univer- 
fally, preferable to changes of a more violent 
nature, as being ſafer and more peaceable, and 
conſequently more expedient, at leaſt to the 
exiſting generation. Due reflection would diſ- 

cover 
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cover the ſolidity of the maxim, That it is gene- 
rally ſafer to bear the public as well as private 
ce ills we have,” than to run the hazard of being 
expoſed to others, which we know not of.“ 
So infinite indeed is the poſſible variety of cir- 
cumſtances, that we can never expect to be able 
to lay down general rules of expediency, re- 
ſpecting the conduct of political communities, 
which ſhall be preciſely applicable to every 
caſe : but this rather confirms the wiſdom of 
employing the matureſt deliberation, on all oc- 
caſions. Reaſons of expediency then, will ever 
be entitled to the moſt attentive and ſerious 
conſideration of political communities, as pru- 
dential motives of public conduct. But that 
is widely different from the aſſumption of expe- 
diency as the baſis of the right of civil govern- 
ment, in particular excluſion of the only juſt 
foundation of that right, the conſent of the 
community. 


This novel ſyſtem of politics is ſtrenuouſly 
maintained by Mr, Paley, as part of the appli- 
cation of his theory of general expediency, 
which he lays down, as the foundation and 
ſtandard of right in morals. Mr. Hume had 

L 4 allo 
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alſo endeavoured to eſtabliſh utility, as the 
foundation of virtue, and the criterion and 
ſtandard of moral excellence; for Mr. Paley's 
general expediency coincides pretty nearly with 
Mr. Hume's utility +; and the ſame doctrine 

has, 


F Horace is more correct than Mr. Hume, or Mr. 
Paley, or their adherents ; when he calls utility “ juſti 
% prope mater et equi.“ Horace very juſtly diſtinguiſhes 
the utile from the pulchrum or the honeflum, The ſame 
diſtinction had been made by ſeveral of the Grecian philo- 
ſophers. Ariſtotle ſays, ra arwyxaic nas Ta xguoua & uf 
Ti, 7% d a wana, Ariſt, Polit. l. vii. c. 14. Cicero 
makes the ſame diſtinction with great preciſion; Honeſtum 
igitur id intelligimus, quod tale eſt, ut detracta omni uti- 
litate, fine ullis præmiis fructibuſve, per ſe ipſum poſſit 
jure laudari. The diſtinction is agreeable to the common 
ſenſe and reaſon of mankind. Cicero indeed aſſerts, that 
we know much more of virtue than we do of expediency; 
and appears to have formed a very accurate opinion on 
the ſubject. Quod rectum eſt, apparet: quid expediat, 
obſcurum eſt: ita tamen, ut fi nos ii ſumus, qui eſſe debe - 
mus, id eſt, ſtudio digni et libris noſtris; dubitare non 
poſſimus, quin ea maxime conducant quæ ſunt rectiſſima. 
Cic, Epiſt. I. v. epiſt, 9. How much ſoever moral virtue 
and general expediency may coincide in the comprehenſive 
mind of the Deity, with reſpe& to human happineſs in 
the final conſummation of things, we are ſo little compe- 
tent to judge of all the general conſequences of particular 

actions, 
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has, with ſome variations, been maintained by 
others. But Mr. Giſborne has completely 'over+ 
thrown the whole theory, and clearly ſhewa 
that general expediency cannot juſtly be af- 
ſumed as the general rule of moral conduct, 
nor applied in particular to the copſtitution of 
civil ſociety. He has alſo refuted, in a ſatiſ- 
factory manner, all the collateral arguments, by 
which Mr. Paley had endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
the right of civil government on expediency, 
in particular oppoſition to the conſent of poli- 
tical communities. That point therefore ſeems 
to be decided. Yet, in order to complete the 
general argument of this chapter, it ſeems not 
unneceflary to ſtate ſome of the conſequences, 
which would reſult from the admiſſion of Mr, 
Paley” s theory. 


actions, that the adoption of utility,. or general expediency 
as the rule of our moral conduct, is manifeſtly prepoſ- 
terous. Such appears to have been the ſentiment of 
Cicero on this ſubject. Expediency is as inapplicable to 
politics, as it is to morals, farther than as a prudential con- 
ſideration for the direction of public conduct. Rejecting 
expediency from being the foundation of the right of civil 
government, is obviouſly not inconſiſtent with the principle, 
that political bappinels is the great end of civit government. 


The 
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The aſſumption of expediency, as the criterion 
of political right, would involve all reaſoning, 
concerning the right of any particular govern- 
ment, in endleſs uncertainty and perplexity. 
Who are to decide on the expediency of any 
particular conſtitution, or of any part of the ad- 
miniſtration of political rulers? If the deciſion 
were left to the exiſting government, the judg- 
ment could not be expected to be always can- 
did and impartial: beſides, the deciſion would 
belong equally to uſurpers, as to legitimate 
rulers. For, on this ſyſtem, what conſtitutes 
the diſtinction between a legitimate ruler, and 
an uſurper? Expediency. But who is to 
judge of that expediency ? Is he who poſſeſſes 
the powers of government? If this were ad- 
mitted, it would follow that a ſucceſsful traitor, 
who ſhould wade through crimes to a throne, 
would be thereby conſtituted ſupreme arbiter 
of political right. If the decifion, inſtead of 
being left to the recent uſurper, were adjudged 
to the ancient poſſeſſor, or his heirs; it would 
be reſolving the right of civil government into 
_ poſſeſſion, inheritance, or preſcription. ; claims 
which have been already rejected. 

It 
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If it ſhould be ſaid, with Mr. Paley, that 
every man.muſt judge for himſelf, concerning 
the general expediency of public meaſures +, 
by what rule, then, ſhould queſtions of political 
right be determined, between oppoſite ſenti- 
ments, and between contending parties? So 
various are the opinions of men, partly from 
their ignorance and prejudices, but ſtill more 
from the diverſity of their intereſts and paſſions, 
that the utmoſt confuſion of ſentiment would 
prevail, with reſpect to every ſubject of political 
controverſy. But an objection ſtill more fatal 
to the ſyſtem, is the general diſorder and anar- 
chy, which it would tend to introduce into po- 
litical communities; and which renders its 
adoption incompatible with the very principle 
of expediency. If every man believed, that, as 
a member of civil ſociety, he was bounden to 
act, according to his own notions of general 
expediency ; he muſt conceive himſelf to be 
inveſted with a right to oppole every ordinance 
of civil government, to reſiſt every act of the 
public Be to raiſe an inſurrection _ 


+ Paley's Principles of Moral and Political men. 
bock vi. ch. 2. ; 


his 
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bis political rulers, and to overturn the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution of his country, whenever 
ſuch conduct might chance to correſpond with 
his own notion of general expediency; Sub- 
ordination to rightfully conſtituted authorities 
would then be at an end; and the entire de- 
ſtruction of all ſocial order would unavoidably 


follow. 


Political communities, doubtleſs, are comi- 
poſed of individuals, and it is the aggregate of 
the opinions of the whole, or of the majority 
of thoſe individuals, which forms the general 
conſent. Yet it cannot thence be contended, 
that to found the right of civil government on 
the confent of communities is, in fact, to leave 
the determination of right to private judgment 
at aft; and that, conſequently, this doctrine 
alſo is liable to the objections, which have been 
ſtatect, againſt the ſyſtem of expediency. To 
found the right of civil government, on the 
conſent of the majority, is widely and manifeſtly 
different, from the claim of a right in each indi- 
vidual to obey or reſiſt the magiſtrate ; to ſub- 
mi to the laws, or counteract them; to be 
faithful to the exiſting government of his 
* country, 
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country, or to attempt to overturn it ; accord- 
ing to his own ideas of general expediency. In 
the one caſe, he follows his private judgment; 
or acts according to his own pleaſure, - without 
regard to the will of the community; in the 
other, he ſubmits to the will of the commu- 
nity, whether it be againſt his own. yulg- 


ment, or not. 
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SECT. IV. 


The | doftrine 3 reſpecting the vight 

civil government, illuftrated by the exam- 
ple of Dionyfius and the Locrians—third 
principle in the ſcience of politics, namely, 
that the conſent of political communities ex- 
cluffvely confers the right of civil govern- 
ment. 


J US TIN the hiſtorian relates, that Dio- 
nyſius the Younger was expelled from Syra- 
cuſe; and that he was received, with hoſpitality, 
by his allies, the Locrians. He took poſſeſſion 
te of their citadel, with his troops, as if he had 
te been their rightful ſovereign ; which enabled 
ce him to exerciſe his accuſtomed cruelty. He 
* uſed to order the wives of the principal in- 
* habitants, and young women on the eve of 
« marriage, to be taken away by force; and 
* after rendering them ſubſervient to the gra- 
cc tification of brutal appetite, to be returned, 
© the former to their huſbands, and the latter 
{© to their a all the richeſt citizens, 

cc « he 
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he uſed either to drive into baniſhment, or put 
to death, and to ſeize on their property, After 
he had exhauſted his ordinary means of ra- 
pine, he once had recourſe to an artful con- 
trivance, by-which he duped all the Locrians. 
On pretence of a religious obſervance, he 
induced all the Locrian ladies to afſemble in 
the Temple of Venus, in their moſt coftly 
attire, each of them ſtriving to excel in 
finery.. When they were all aſſembled, 
Dionyſius ordered his ſoldiers to enter the 
temple, and ſtrip them of their ornaments, 
which he ſeized, as plunder, He put to 
death the huſbands of ſuch of the married 
women, as appeared to be the richeſt ; and 
he put other married women to the torture, 
in order to extort from them a diſcovery of 
their huſbands effects. After he had exer- 
ciled ſupreme authority, by ſuch methods 
for ſix years; the Locrians formed a conſpi- 


racy, and expelled him.” + 
Ry It 


+ Velut jure regnaret, arcem occupat ; ſolitamque ibi 
ſevitiam exercet, Conjuges ad ſtuprum rapi jubebat ; 
virgines ante nuptias abducebat, ſtuprataſque reddebat z 
locupletiſſimos quoſque aut eivitate pellebat, aut occidi 
1 jubebat, 


2 
i o 
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It will be univerſally allowed, that this tyrant's 
aſſumption of ſupreme authority among the 
Locrians, was a a flagitious ufurpation: 


3013-6 | Shall 


jubebat, bonaque eorum invadebat. Dein, cum occafio ra- 
pinz deefſet; univerſam civitatem callido commento 
cixcumvenit, Cum Rheginorum tyranni Leophronis bello 
Locrenſes premerentur; voverunt, fi victores forent, ut 
die feſto veneris, virgines ſuas proſtituerent. Quo voto 
intermiſſo, quum adverſa bella cum Lucanis gererent, in 
eoncionem eos yocat : hortatur ut uxores filiaſque ſuas in 
templum veneris quam poſſent ornatiſſimas mittant ; ex 
quibus forte ductæ centum publico voto fungerentur; res 
Iigioniſque gfatia, uno ſtent in Lupanari menſe, omnibuy 
juratis viris nequis ullam attaminet: quz res, ne virgini- 
bus voto civitatem ſolventibus, frandi effet, decretum fa- 
cerent, nequa virgo nuberet, privſquam illæ maritis tra- 
derentur. Probate confilio, quo et ſuperſtitioni et pudi» 
citiz virgionm conſulebatur, certatim omnes fæminæ ins 
penſius exornatæ in templum veneris conveniunt ; quag 
omnes Dionyſius, immiſſis militibus, ſpoliat, ornamenta- 
que matronarum in prædam vertit. Quarundam viros di- 
tiores inter fecit; quaſdam ad prodendas virorum pecn+ 
nias torquet. Quum his artibus per annos ſex regnaſſet 
conſpiratione Locrorum civitate pulſus. Juſtin, 1, xxi, 


Ca 257 n 
5 Keating to Juin, Dionyſius returned to Sicily, ſur. 
priſed Syracuſe, and recovered his former authority there; 
dut was again expelled. He was at laſt reduced to the 

1 ne- 
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Shall we ſay then; that the injuſtice of it was re- 
moved, or transformed into a right, by his con- 
tinuing to keep violent poſſeſſion of the powers 
of government for ſix years? Had ot the Lo- 
crians an unqueſtionable right, relatively to 
the conduct of Dionyſius, to ſtrip him of all 
civil authority within their ſtate; and either to 
reſtore their old form of government; or to 
inſtitute any other form, which they judged 
to be moſt conducive to their political happi- 
neſs; and to commit the exerciſe of their 
government, to ſuch magiſtrates, as they deem- 
ed moſt worthy of the truſt? If the continua - 
tion of the ſame forcible ſyſtem had enabled 
Dionyſius to prolong his reign to ſixty years, 
inſtead of ſix; could that difference of time 
have, in any degree, abridged the right 
of the Locrians to dethrone, or expel him? 


neceſſity of opening a ſchool at Corinth for ſubſiſtence +. 
He is ſaid to have practiſed the loweſt buffooneries, in 
order to render himſelf ridiculous and contemptible, and 
thereby to fall beneath the reſentment of thoſe whom he 
r formerly t have injured. 


% 


+ 'Dionyfivs Tyrannus cum Syracuſis pulſus eſſet Cetinthi dicitur 
ludum aperoifle. Cic. Epiſt. I. ix. epiſt; 18. 


M | Had 


Had he even tranſmitted to bis ſon, the full 


— — — — „ ———— — 2 — 
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poſſeſſion of the power, which he held over the 
Locrians; as he had himſelf received the go- 


vernment of Syracuſe from his father +, could. 


the Locrians have been charged with injuſtice, 
relatively to the Dionyſian family, if they reſ- 
cued themſelves from a ſtate of deplorable op- 
preſſion, by the expulſion of the ſon, or of any 
of his ſucceſſors, whenever they had it in their 
power? Before all this can be conſiſtently aſſerted 
by any one, he muſt attempt to prove, that a 
right to opprels the Locrians, deſcended by inhe- 
ritance, in the Dionyſian family, although the- 
power of exerciſing that oppreſſion had been ac- 
quired by uſurpation, and was retained by violence. 


Zut, we may ſuppoſe ſome ſucceſſor of Dio- 
nyſ6us to ariſe, who, inſtead of adhering. to the 


maxims of his predeceſſor, or following his ex- 


+ _ — * quam pte (Dionyſius) per . 
lus nactus, quaſi juſtam et legitimam, hæreditatis loco, 
fil io tradydit, Cic, de Nat. Deor. I. iii. c. 35. For a parti- 
cular account of the manner in which the elder Dionyſius 
obtained and exerciſed the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, ſee 
Diod. Sicul. I. xiii. and for a farther. account of the ** 
ſee Diod. Sicul. I. Avi. | 


3 
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ample, ſhould exert his utmoſt efforts to pro- 
mote the general happineſs, by protecting the 
innocent, reſtraining the profligate, and diftri- 
buting impartial juſtice. Under ſuch circum. 
ſtances, if the Locrians, reflecting on the pub- 
lic advantages, which accrued from an admi- 
niſtration apparently ſo wiſe and upright, and 
dreading the miſeries to which a revolution 
might expoſe them, ſhould give the ſanction of 
their approbation to the continuance of the 
exiſting government, either by formal declara- 
tion, ot by cheerful acquieſcence ; the authority 
exerciſed} over the Locrians by the Dionyſian 
family, would then at laſt become a rightful go- 
vernment, notwithſtanding the injuſtice of its 
origin. On the other hand, notwithſtanding the 
virtues of this imaginary Dionyſian prince, the 
Locrians might juſtly decline to give the ſanc- 
tion of their approbation to his political autho- 
rity. Smarting under the preflure of the cruel 
yoke, which they had ſo long ſuſtained ; and 
looking forward to the poſſibility of a reſumption 
of the former tyrannical ſyſtem, by ſome heir 
of their preſent popular ruler; or miſtruſtful 
of power in the hands of any of the Dionyſian 
race, and difdaining to leave their public hap- 

M 2 pineſs 
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pineſs any longer dependent on the character, or 
pleaſure of any individual; they might juſtly . 


take what they ſhould judge to be the molt 
effectual precautions, againſt a return of their 
former oppreſhon. They might, with juſtice, 
ſubject the government. of thoſe Dionyſian 
princes, to ſalutary and effective limitations; 
or they might diſpoſſeſs the whole family of all 
political authority, within their ſtate. Would 
not ſimilar conſiderations juſtify their deſcend- 
ants, at any future period, in reſtricting, or 
aboliſhing the ſovereignty uſurped and Jong 
maintained, by the Dionyſian family? Could 
they be deprived of ſo elear a right, by any con- 
ſent, on the part of their anceſtors, ta be go- 
verned by one of the Dionyſian family, whether 
influenced by regard to the perſonal charac- 
ter of an individual, or by any other motive? 


The application of the above quotation might 
be farther extended ; and hiſtorical examples 
might eaſily be multiplied to illuſtrate the ſeve- 
ral arguments which have been uſed in ſupport 
of the general propoſition advanced in this 
chapter, namely, that the right of civil govern- 
ment is founded on conſent: but it is appre- 
hended, 


* 


* 
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hended, that the doctrine muſt already appear 
ſo evident, that any farther illuſtration of it 


would be deemed ſuperfluous. 


We may therefore lay down as a third fixed 
principle in politics, that the conſent of political 
communities, excluſively confers the right of 
civil government ; and that accordingly political 
communities poſſeſs an inherent right to form 
their own conſtitutions. 


M 3 CHAP. 


CHAP. v. 


OF POLITICAL RESISTANCE. 


SECT. L 


Oppoſite opinions on the ſuhject of political 
refilance, Definition. Political Refilance 
criminal. This criminality illuftrated from 
the example of Dionyſius and the Locrians. 


A DUE attention to the inferences, which 
may be fairly deduced, from the important 
principle, eſtabliſhed in the preceding chapter, 
will readily diſcover the true nature of political 
reſiſtance: a ſubject, which has given occaſion 
to much eager controverſy. Some contend, 
that it often becomes the right and the duty of 
men to oppoſe the civil magiſtrate, and reſiſt 
political rulers ; whilſt others reprobate every 
degree of political reſiſtance, as involving the 
higheſt criminality. The partiſans of thefe op- 
polite opinions, have endeavoured to found 
their reſpective doctrines, on principles, which 

M 4 are 
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are evidently juſt; and they mutually deduce 
conſequences, which are inconteſtably abſurd, 
from the doctrine of their opponents. 


The advocates of reſiſtance reaſon unanſwer- 
ably, when they repel the pretenſion of a tyrant, 
to a right of ſubjecting a whole nation to his 
arbitrary ſway ; and of retaining 1t 1n perpet- 
ual ſlavery. They eaſily detect the fallacy of 
the arguments, which imply, that the end of 
civil government is, not the happineſs of the 
people, but the perſonal intereſt, or gratifica- 
tion of an individual, even if he were the 
moſt inſignificant, or worthleſs member of the 
whole community. They ſucceſsfully expoſe 
the abſurdity of believing, that nations were 
.brought into exiſtence, chiefly in order to be 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of one, or a few, 
who derive their ſupremacy from 'no -human 
authority; but are the vicegerents of Heaven, 
and therefore accountable to God alone for their 
conduct. They triumphantly charge their ad- 
verſaries, with the inconſiſtency of ſuppoſing, 
that one man may have a right to the abſolute 
diſpoſal of the properties, liberties, and lives of 
all the individuals of a political community, 
however numerous; that they are bounden for 

ever 
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ever to remain his willing ſlaves; and that 
they muſt always be ready to iſſue forth at 
his call, to flaughter or be ſlaughtered; per- 
haps, for the purpoſe of indulging his vanity; 
or gratifying the paſſions, or ſoothing the 
humours of his minion, or his miſtreſs; in a 
word, to be the wretched tools or victims of 
his r caprices, or folliew-. 0 10 * 
f N03 Len 10 9: 

Wie the ee of ellas eech 
ſueceſsful in deducing abſurd conſequences, 
from the doctrine of their opponents, they 
endeavour to found their own'-ſyſtem- on the 
principle eſtabliſhed in the preceding chapter, 
namely, that the conſent of communities ex- 
cluſively confers the right of civil government; 
and that accordingly every nation has a right 
to form its own conſtitution, and conſequently 
to reſcue itſelf from acknowledged n 
whether . or domeſtic. 


| Moch of the wafoting employed on the 
other ſide, to reprobate the doctrine of reſiſt- 
ance, is equally well founded, and concluſive. 
What arguments can be more ſolid and irre- 
fragable, than thoſe, which evince the indiſ- 
penſable obligation of a due obſervance of the 

laws? 
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Jaws ? of reſpect, ſubordination, and ſubmiſſion 
$6 the civil magiſtrate + ? together with obe · 
dience and loyahy to rightfully conſtituted au- 
thoritzes ? What ' reaſoning can be more ſatiſ. 
fiRory and | convincing, than that, which in- 
culcates' the general practice of thoſe facred 
duties, as eſſential to the order, peace, and har- 
mony of civil ſociety, and to the general wel- 
fare of political communities? And how clearly 
demonſtrable is the heinouſneſs of a contrary 
conduct? The enemies of reſiſtance have not 
only endeavoured to found their own ſyſtem, 
om the inconteſtable grounds, which have been 
ſpecified ; but, they have alſo retorted, with 
juſtice, that the doctrine of their opponents in- 
yolves ſeveral abſurd concluſions; nay, that it 
leads directly to the moſt pernicious conſe, 
quences. They juſtly urge, that to recommend 
| reſiſtance, as a right and a conſequent duty; 
without ſpecifying by whom, and againſt whom, 
and on what degree of provocation, the reſiſt- 
ance may be juſtifiably made, is, in fact, to 
blow: the trumpet of ſedition and revolt; that it 


| + Noſter vero Plato, Titanum e genere ſtatuit eos, qui, 
ut illi coeleſtibus, fic hi adverſantur magiſtratibus. Cie. 
de Legibus, I. iii. c. 2. 

N tends 
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tends to produce inſurrections and rebellions, 
and the total ſubverſion of all ci vil government 
among mankind. The abſurdity of inculcating 
ſuch doctrine is not removed, nor its dangerous 
tendency averted, by the common explanation, 
« that reſiſtance is the right of the oppreſſed, 

« and to be exerciſed only againſt tyranny.” 
For who is to judge of the degree of oppreſſion, 
which ſhall juſtify reſiſtance? Not the oppreſſor, 
for then the right would be nugatory: if the 
judgment were left to the oppreſſed, the expla- 
nation would involve abſurd conſequences ſimilar 
to thoſe, which were ſpecified in the preceding 
chapter, under the head of Expedieney. Eyery 
individual, who thought himſelf aggrieved by 
the government of his country, would conceive, 
that he was authorized to employ: force, in 
order to obtain, what ſhould, in his own eſti- 
mation, amount to adequate redreſs. 


How then ſhall doctrines, apparently ſo in- 
compatible, add yet dedueed from ſuch evident 
principles, be reconciled ? How ſhall che abſurd 
concluſions, be obviated, which the partiſans af 
eicher doctrine deduce n that of their op- 


ponents? 
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zo0nents ? ? How mall the line be drawn, between 
refiſtance ono mae 

"C116 1 16 1 . . 

A rüde definition of reſiſtance, toge- 
ther with an application of the general prin- 
ciple, eſtabliſhed in the preceding chapter, will 
furniſh a ſatisfactory ſolution of the — 
which have been ſtated; and will fully re 
concile the controverted dodrines, as far” as 
they are e Juit. 15 


= I true definition of political reſiſtance is, 
an oppofirion by" force 10 rightful political au- 

| rhority.” Reſiſtance, thus defined, muſt be uni- 
verfally criminal. It is the employment of 
force againſt right. If this definition were ge- 
nerally adopted, the expreſſion, WP right of re- 
Aftance” would be exploded from political lan- 
guage ; and crime of reſiſtance” would be ſub- 
ſtituted in its place. Let us connect this defi- 
nition, - with the principle eſtabliſſied in the 
preceding chapter. Whoever reſiſts the govern- 
ment, which has been eſtabliſhed by conſent of 
the political community, or which exiſts under 
the ſanction of its approbation, or acquieſcence, 
muſt ever be held criminal: he exerts violence 
againſt 
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againſt rightful authority. At the ſame time, 
let it be recollected, that it is incumbent on all 
political communities, ſeverally to chooſe the 
forms of government, which they may conceive 
to be beſt adapted to promote their political 
happineſs ; or to change a bad conſtitution for a 
better, whenever ſo deſirable an alteration can 
be prudently effected. This obligation is an 
obvious deduction from the principle already 
laid down, that the - conſent of the community 
excluſively confers the right of civil govern- 
ment. It is alſo evident, that if any political 
rulers. ſhould forcibly oppoſe the accompliſh- 
ment of the manifeſt deſire of a community, 
to reform its conſtitution; they would treſpaſs 
againſt the political right of the community: 
they would be guilty of that reſiſtance, which 
has been ſhewn to be univerſally criminal. 
Thus, on the one hand, thoſe, who. exerciſe 
the; powers of a government founded on con- 
ſent, have an undoubted right, relatively to 
the conduct of every member of the commu- 
nity, to that ſubmiſſion, fidelity, and loyalty, 
which che ends of civil government fequire to 
be regarded as duties of general; obligation. 
But, on the other; band, the rulers. of a ſtats 

are 
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are under a ſimilar obligation, to ſubmit to the 
will of che community, from the confent of 
which they derive all their right of authority. 
Thoſe to doctrines, therefore, heiug funda- 
mentally juſt; although apparently incompa- 
tible; are fully reconciled. Individual reſiſt- 
ance is univerſally reprobated : yet the right of 
eee communities is wy maintained. 


'This * appears liable to no ſolid 
objection. The moſt zealous friends of ſub- 
ordination eannet object to the inferences, 
which are eleatly deducible from the principle 
of the ſupreme right of political communities, 
without being involved in fome of the abſur- 
dities, expoſed in the preceding chapter. On 
the other hand, the moſt ſtrenuous aflerter of 
the rights of political communities cannot re- 
ject the doctrine which inculcates the duty of 
ſubmiſſion to rightful authority, without in- 
curring the imputation of aiming at the intro- 
duction ol iverfal anarchy. 

C14 a 

Forw/funker:fiteftration of the criminal 
nature of reſiſtance, we may recur to our 


rer example of the uſurpation of ſovereignty 
among 
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among the Locrians, by Dionyſius. If the 
Locrians had ſubmitted to that uſurper, by 
general conſent, whether expreſſed by any for- 
mal declaration, or implied from their | willing 
acquieſcence ; any individual Loerian, who 
ſhould have employed force in oppoſition- to 
the adminiſtration of Dionyſius, would evi- 
dently be criminal; What pretenſtons could 
an individual have to arrogate- to himſelf the 
privilege of judging and deciding for the-whole 
community? On what ground'could he claun 
a right of attempting to ſubvert the order of 
things exiſting by the general conſent? or of 
ſetting up his private will in oppoſition to 
eſtabliſned right? It is evident, that the ty- 
ranny of the government would, by no means, 
juſtify the conduct of the reſiſting individual. 
On the other hand, if we ſuppoſe the Locrians 
to have deemed it expedient for them to limit 
the authority of their ſupreme magiſtrate, or 
to effet any other change, in their political 
conſtitution ; any prince of the Dionyſian fa- 
mily, who ſhould oppoſe violence to the in- 
troduction of the deſired limitation, or reform, 
would be equally criminal with the individual, 
who reliſted on the former ſuppotition. He 

would 
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would be guilty of oppoſing force to the un- 
queſtionable right of the; Locrian community. 
Thus the criminality of employing violence, in 
political conteſts, may be ſtated always to attach 
to the perſons, who act in oppoſition to nght, 
whatever be their rank or ſtation. 


; 
; 
? 
* 


: Cary = 4 
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This example ſuſßces to illuſtrate * crimi- 
nality of the two general branches, into which 
political reſiſtance may be divided; one con- 
fiſting in a forcible attempt io overturn or 
change a rightful government, or to counteract 
or impede its adminiſtration; and the other in 
a ſimilar attempt to maintain an exiſting form 
of government, or inſtitution, in oppoſition to 
the known will of the community. 
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SECT. I. 


Diſtinction between political refiſflance, and 
refuſing to yield actiue or paſſive obe- 
dience. The obligation of yielding obe- 
dience to the laws of civil government, 
does not extend to criminal actions. Paſ- 
ive obedience illuſtrated by the example of 
Socrates. Burlamaqui's explanation of the 
right of refiſlance. Benefits alleged to 
have reſulted from political refiflance. 
Fourth principle in the ſcience of politics, 

namely, that political refiſtance is crimina.. 


Trrre are two other ſorts of oppoſition 
to rightful authority, which have been ſome- 
times confounded with reſiſtance. One of theſe 
conſiſts, in a refuſal to obey the laws, or in- 
junctions of civil government; and the other, 
in evading to ſubmit to penal ſanctions. Both 
are eſſentially diſtinct from political reſiſtance; 
to conſtitute which, according to the definition, 
the employment of force is requiſite, Yet it 
appears not foreign to the tenor of our argu- 

N ment, 
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ment, to ſpecify more particularly, what has 
been already obſerved in general, that every 
civil government, founded on conſent, has an 
indubitable right, not only to the non - reſiſtance, 
but alſo to the obedience both active and 
paſſive of every member of the political com- 
munity, over which it preſides. 


With regard to active obedience; neither 
the inconſiſtency of the laws with the princi- 
ples of civil liberty; nor the imperfections of the 
conſtitution, under which they were enacted, 
appear to furniſh any vindication of the con- 
duct of the individual who diſobeys them. The 
character and conduct of particular magiſtrates, 
or rulers, appear {till leſs to jnſtify diſobedience, 
to the authority of civil government. It muſt 
be obſerved, at the ſame time, that the obliga- 
tion of obedience to civil government is limited 
to actions in themſelves not criminal. Virtue 
has claims, which are prior and ſuperior to 
thoſe of political obedience. When William 
Tell was ordered to ſhoot with an arrow, at 
an apple placed on the head of his ſon, if he 
had been uncertain of his aim, and had, in 
conſequence, refuſed to comply with the in- 

human 
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human mandate; who could have preſumed to 
call his conduct criminal on the ſcore of diſ- 
obedience * ? His obligation to abſtain from 
acting as an inſtrument, in taking away the life 
of his ſon, was ſuperior to that, which bound 
his obedience to the commands of the Duke of 
Auſtria, however juſt may be ſuppoſed to have 
been the foundation of the authority, which 
the latter exerciſed over the inhabitants of Un, 
either as a political chief, or as a military com- 
mander. Inftances of diſobedience to the in- 
junctions of authority, or to the laws of civil 
government, from adherence to principle, have 
been chiefly exhibited, by perſons under the 


* It is well known, that this celebrated ſtory is com- 
monly regarded, as having occaſioned the aſſociation of 
the three ſmall cantons of Uri, Switz, and Underwald, in 
the year 1313, and their revolt from the dominion of the 
Duke of Auſtria, which laid the foundation of the Helvetic 
. confederacy. The tory is alluded to by the late Dr. Smol - 
let, in his Poſthumous Ode to Independence ; 


He + with the gen'rous ruſties fate 

On Uri's rocks, in cloſe Divan, 

And wing'd that arrow, ſure as fate, | 
Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights of man. 


+ Independence. 


N 2 influence 
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influence of religious opinions. Thus the nu- 
merous victims of religious perſecution, in dif- 
ferent ages, have profeſſed to be actuated by 
regard to divine commands : a principle, which 
muſt be acknowledged to be of much higher 
obligation, than the regard, which is due to 
any human authority *; and their ſufferings have 
borne ſufficient evidence of the ſincerity of 
their profeſſion. Whether they have been mar- 
tyrs, to what they believed to be the truth; or 
have ſpurned at compliances, which appeared 
to them criminal; or have perſiſted in perform- 
ances, which they have deemed obligatory; 
their conduct muſt be pronounced, not only 
innocent, but in the higheſt degree laudable. 
Every perſon muſt be left to be guided by his 
private judgment, reſpecting the criminality or 
obligations of particular actions. This, how- 
ever, is widely different from leaving a man's 
general obligat ioh of obedience to the civil 
government of his country, to depend on his 
private opinion of its right; or his obſervance 


* To this purpoſe was the declaration of Socrates be- 
fore his judges; I ſhall obey God rather than you.” 
b Tw Orw l 1 tr. Plat. Apolog. Socr. 

; of 
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of the laws, to depend on his opinion of their 
general expediency. It is evidently incumbent 
on civil government, in its ordinances, or ad- 
miniſtration, to reſpect the conſciences of men: 
duty and right in this, as in all other caſes, are 
reciprocal. On the other hand, it is the duty 
of every man to endeavour, that his conſcience 
may be rightly informed. But with an ex- 
ception of criminal actions, and in due ſubor- 
dination to the rights of conſcience, obedience, 
and loyalty to civil government, are duties of 
ſacred and indiſpenſable obligation. 


The duty of paſſive obedience, or of fubmiſ- 
ſion to the penal ſanctions of rightful authority, 
is finely inculcated in a converſation, which 
Socrates held before his death ; and as nobly 
exemplified in his behaviour. Although he 
had been unjuſtly condemned +, and his friends 

had 


| + The injuſtice of the ſentence paſſed on Socrates con- 
ſiſted, not merely in the iniquity of adjudging a man to 
death for his ſpeculative opinions: it was aggravated in 
the ligheſt degree, by his perfect innocence of the charges, 
on which he was arraigned. Xenophon in his Apology, and 
in his Memorabilia Socratis, has fully eſtabliſhed, that 
Socrates was a believer, and a regular worſhipper of the 

N 3 gods 
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had concerted a-plan for his eſcape from priſon, 
and for his retreat beyond the Athenian ter- 
ritory, their tendereſt ſolicitations were em- 
ployed in vain to engage him to embrace the 
opportunity, He argued, that his compliance 


gods of his country, and that he was not a corrupter of 
the youth of Athens, of which he had been accuſed. 
Even his judges, although prejudiced againſt him, and 
determined to inflict ſome puniſhment upon him, did not 
believe him to be guilty of a capital offence, They re- 
ferred to himſelf to eſtimate the ſine, or other puniſhment, 
to which he ought to be ſubjected; as was cuſtomary at 
Athens, in caſes which were not capital. Socrates main- 
tained, that his conduct, inſtead of being criminal, had 
been not only innocent, but meritorious ; and therefore 
that he was deſerving, not of puniſhment, but of being 
diſtinguiſhed with public honours and rewards, This 
anſwer ſo exaſperated his judges, that they condemned him 
to death. This is retold by Cicero thus 


Erat enim Athenis, reo damnato, fi fraus capitalis nog 
eſſet, quaſi pænæ æſtimatio. Ea ſententia cum judicibus 
daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quaſi æ ſtimationem, 
ſe maxime commeruiſſe confiteretur: quod cum inter- 
rogatus Socrates eſſet, reſpondit ſe me ruiſſe, ut ampliſſimis 
honoribus et præmiis decoraretur ; et ut victus quotidianus 
in Prytaneo publice præberetur, qui honos apud græcos 
maximus habetur. Cujus reſpouſu {ic judices excarſerunt, 
ut capitis hominem innocentiſſimum condemnarent. 

2 Cic. de Orat. I. i. ed Lond. tom. 1. pag. 100. 
with 
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with the propoſal of his friends, would be a 
manifeſt breach of the rules of juſtice and virtue, 
unworthy of his own character; a direct oppo- 
ſition of condu to the opinions, which he 
had uniformly maintained; and inconſiſtent with 
the diſcharge of the duties, which he owed his 
country, He urged, that to the laws and inſti- 
tutions of his country, he had been indebted 
for his parentage, his birth, his education, his 
children, and the various enjoyments of a life 
of ſeventy years: could he now reſolve to 
weaken the influence of thoſe laws, and under- 
mine their authority, by withdrawing himſelf 
from their inflictions; and thereby contribute 
to the ruin of his country, as far as his efforts, 
and the influence of his example could prevail 5 
He argued farther, that the ingratitude and 
injuſtice of ſuch conduct would be greatly ag- 
gravated, by the circumſlance of his reſidence 
in Athens having been voluntary. He had al- 
ways been at liberty to retire to any other coun- 
try: but he had given a decided preference to 
Athens. This implied an engagement, on his 
part, to conform to the Athenian laws, and to 
ſubmit to their penalties, as he enjoyed their 
protection. The propoſed flight would, there- 
N 4 fore, 
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fore, involve treachery and breach of engage- 
ment, in addition to its other guilt. 


Whether ingenuity may not be able to ſup- 
poſe caſes of ſuch peculiar hardſhip, and ex- 
treme injuſtice, as ſhould fully juſtify a man's 
deſerting his country, in order to eſcape from 
the execution of a legal ſentence; or whether 
ſome ſuch caſes might not be found in the hiſ- 
tory of human affairs; are enquiries, which pro- 
perly belong to the moraliſt, or caſuiſt. It is 
ſufficient, for the purpoſe of political ſcience, 
to have eſtabliſhed the general obligation of 
ſubmiſſion to legal penalties ; as well as that of 
- obedience to rightful political authority, within 
the limitations, which have been ſpecified. 
Moral obligations infer the criminality of any 
conduct oppoſite to the duties which they in- 
volve. But, when an inſtance of conduct, op- 
poſite to the obligations of obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to rightful civil government, is accom- 
panied with that violence, which conſtitutes re- 
ſiſtance; its guilt is evidently aggravated. Every 
different view then, which can be taken of po- 
litical reſiſtance, ſerves only to exhibit its cri- 
minality, in a ſtronger light. | 

Burlamaqui 
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Burlamaqui conſiders the queſtion of political 
reſiſtance, as one of the moſt delicate, which 
can ariſe in political ſcience . But, although 
eſteemed one of the moſt rational and judicious 
writers on political law, he has left the quel- 
tion of political reſiſtance involved in the ſame 
perplexity, in which he found it. He ſtates, 
that ſubjects are bounden to obey the ſo- 
vereign, as long as he exerts his authority with 
juſtice and moderation ; and that a nation has 
no right to change its form of government, 
without ſome other reaſon, than for its own 
pleaſure; or. through inconſtancy, or levity. 
He argues, that it would be inconſiſtent, with 
that ſtability which is eſſential to the ends of 
civil government, to allow its permanence to 
depend on popular caprice. He ſays, * It muſt 
c either be admitted, that nations have no right 
« to diſpoſſeſs their ſovereigns, or to change 
« their form of government, without confiderabk 
« and important reaſons; or an unbounded li- 
«« berty, in that reſpect, muſt be allowed 
* them.” To this reaſoning from expediency, 
he ſubjoins an argument, deduced from what 


+ Principes du droit Politique, par Burlamaqui, deux- 
jeme partie, ch. vi. 


he 
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he conceives to. be the right of the caſe, He 
aſſumes as a principle, that civil government is 
founded on a compact, or convention between 
the {overeign and the people. Thence he ar- 
gues, that, if the people were to depoſe the 
ſovereign, or change the form of government; 
while the ſovereign adhered to his engagement; 
their conduct would be a departure from the 
ſtipulations of their bargain. Yet, although 
the reaſoning of this celebrated writer appears 
thus to derogate from the right of the people, 
he 1s a ſtrenuous, advocate for the right of re- 
ſiſtance. He ſays, the people muſt diſtinguiſh, 
between the extreme abuſes of ſovereign au- 
thority ; and ſuch moderate abuſes, as may be 
attributed to human frailty, rather than to a 
decided intention, of deſtroying the public li- 
berty and happineſs. In the latter caſe, indeed, 
he maintains, that it is incumbent on the peo- 
le to ſubmit to ſome grievances +, rather than 
reſiſt: but he ſays, « If the ſoyereign drive 
“ matters to the laſt extremity ; if his tyranny 
become inſupportable ; and if he evidently 
« appear to have, formed the deſign of. deſtroy: 


Il eſt du devoir dy peuple de ſquffrir quelque choſe. 
dS ing 
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« ing the liberty of his ſubjects; THEN they 
e have a right to revolt againſt him, and 
c ſnatch out of his hand the ſacred truſt of the 
« ſoveteignty. A more vague deſcription. of 
a human right and duty, cannot eaſily be given, 
There is no acknowledged fupreme infallible, 
judge of political controverſies, to diſtinguiſh. 
between extreme and moderate abuſes; between, 
human frailty, and a decided tyrannical inten- 
tion; or between ſupportable and inſupportable 
grievances. It is therefore evident, that the 
deſcription, which Burlamaqui has given of the. 
right of reſiſtance, leaves the : queſtion involved 
in darkneſs and perplexity. In this reſpect, it 
is liable to ſeveral of the objections, which have 
been already urged in this, and the preceding 
chapter, and which it ſeems unneceſſary to res, 
peat, as their application to the point under 
conſideration is obvious. It might be. tedious; 
as well as unintereſting, to quote any more of, 
the opinions of political writers, who have 
given a ſimilar deſcription of political reſiſt- 
Ace. Pai ſy | 


One argument, however, has. been urged, 
in recommendation of the crime attempted to ' 
be 
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be reprobated in this chapter, which appears to 
deſerve ſome notice. It has been alleged, 
that reſiſtance has been frequently productive 
of eminent advantages to political communities. 
This argument, it is firſt to be obſerved, 
makes no diſtinction, between the generous 
ſtruggles of a people, againſt the lawleſs op- 
preſſion of uſurpers, and the employment of 
force againſt rightful authority. It is the lat- 
ter only, which conſtitutes the crime of poli- 
_ rical reſiſtance. It is to be obſerved alſo, that 
conduct of acknowledged criminality is not 
juſtified, by the benefits, which may appear 
to have reſulted from ſimilar conduct, on other 
occaſions: otherwiſe, in the whole catalogue of 
human crimes, there is none perhaps, which 
would not be entitled to recommendation, as 
appearing to have ſometimes proved the occa- 
ſion of public advantage. It was on the ground 
of this argument, indeed, that private vices 
have been attempted to be recommended, as 
being productive of public benefits: but mo- 
raliſts have clearly ſhewn the ground to be 
untenable. The advantages, theretore, which 


may appear to have accrued from political 
reſiſtance 
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reſiſtance cannot be admitted, even in exte- 
nuation of its guilt ; much -leſs in its vindi- 
cation. 


We may therefore lay down the criminality 
of political reſiſtance as a fourth fixed principle, 
in the ſcience of politics. 


SECT. 
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POOP | 4 
8 ECT. m. 
The ſeripture view of political refiflance. 


Tt might be improper to conclude the 
ſubject of this chapter, without adverting to 


the attempts, which have been made to ex- 
plain away the obvious meaning of ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, which expreſsly reprobate 
reſiſtance. Thoſe texts, and the comments 
made upon them, by the advocates of reſiſt- 
ance, remain yet at variance, notwithſtanding 
the ingenuity and labour, which have been 
employed to reconcile them. Let every ſoul 
& be ſubject unto the higher powers. For there 
c is no power but of God. The powers that 
« he, are ordained of God. Whoſoever there- 
cc fore reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordi- 
© nance of God; and they that reſiſt ſhall re- 
6 ceive to themſelves damnation *. For rulers 
& are not a terror to good works, but to the 
« evil, Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
% power? Do that which is good, and thou 
„ ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame; for he is the 


Kr., judgment, or condemnation. 
e miniſter 
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« miniſter of God to thee for good. But if 
« thou do that which is evil, be affaid ; for 
« he beareth not the fword in van; for he is 
« the miniſter of God, a fevenger to execute 
« wrath upon him that doth evil. Therefore 
ye muſt needs be ſubject, not only for wrath, 
but for conſcience fake +.” And alfo, 
% Submit youtſelves to every ordinance 'of 
% man, for the Lord's ſake; whether it be to 
* thekting as ſupreme; or unto governors, as 
% tinto them that are ſent by him; for the 
% -puniſhment of evil-doers, and the praife of 
* them that do well. For it is the will of God 
« that, with well- doing, ye may put to ſilence 
« the ignorance of fooliſh men; as free, and 
„not ufing your liberty, as a cloke of mali- 
cCiouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God .“ 


Some of the friends of reſiſtance have con- 
tended, that although theſe texts enjoin obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion to reaſonable laws, to 
virtuous magiſtrates, and good princes; yet 
they do not prohibit reſiſtance, if the laws 
ſhould be unreaſonable, the magiſtrates unjuſt, 


+ Romans xiii. 1-5. i Peter ij. 13-16, 


and 
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and the political rulers wicked and tyrannical. 
But this explanation appears as unſatisfactory, 
as. it is arbitrary. It is liable to the fame in- 
fuperable objection, which has been already 
urged, againſt the admiſſion of expediency, as 

the foundation of the right of civil governmens. 
It leaves a man's obligation to obey, ot ſubmit 
to the government of his country, entirely de- 
pendent on the opinion, which he may happen 
to form, concerning the good or bad qpnduct 
of its adminiſtration ; at leaſt, as far as his obli- 
gation to. thoſe duties is derived from the au- 
thority of the texts, which haye been quoted. 


Beſides, the diſtinction aſſumed in this ex- 
planation, is wholly unſupported by the letter 
or ſpirit of the texts. The injunctions are ge- 
neral and unequivocal; and the rule of inter- 
pretation, which would reconcile them with re- 
ſiſtance, might equally reconcile any precept, 
with ſuch tranſgreſſions of that precept, as the 
interpreter might wiſh to recommend. If a 
ſimilar latitude of interpretation were admitted, 
in explaining the precepts, for example, which 
prohibir falſe teſtimony, falſe oaths, ſtealing 
another's property, or taking away his life; it 

might 
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might be contended with equal force of rea- 
ſoning, that falſehood, perjury, theft, robbery, 
and murder, might be ranked in the number 
of human rights, and conſequently of human 
duties; it might be contended, that the ſcrip- 
tures ought not to be underſtood, as conveying 
any general prohibition of thoſe practices; and 
that they came under the denomination of 
crimes in certain caſes only, reſpecting which, 
every man was to judge for himſelf. 


Some friends to the doctrine of reſiſtance have 
offered another explanation of theſe texts, which 
may be thought to offer leſs violence to their ob- 
vious meaning. They underſtand the apoſto- 
lical injunctions under conſideration, as pecu- 
liarly, if not excluſively intended for the Chriſt. 
ians, to whom they were addrefled ; in order 
to direct their conduct towards the Roman go- 
vernment, under which they lived. This ex- 
planation ſuppoſes, with a degree of plauſi- 
bility, that the ſubject had been ſuggeſted by 
former converſations, or correſpondence; and 
eſpecially by an opinion, (which ſome Chriſtians 
of that day are ſaid to have diſcovered a deſire 
of cheriſhing), that what they termed their 

— Chriſtian 
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Chiriflan liberty, bad ablolyed thi fiend thei! 
allegiance to a heathen government. It muſt 
be acktiowleged that the apoſtolical injunctions 
were excellently adapted to repreſs any ſuch 
extravagant notion. But it is obvious allo, 
chat ſeveral difficulties would remain to be re- 
folved, on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe injunctions 
were either local or temporary, by whatever 
tircumſtances they might have been ſuggelted. 
Was there any thing in the conſtitution, or ad- 
| miniſtration of the Roman government, in the 
time of the Apoſtles, fo remarkably benign as 
to render obedience and ſubmiſſiveneſs to its 
laws and magiſtracy ſacred and indiſpenſable 
bratiches of the duty of a Chriſtian ; whilft, 
under other governments, reſiſtance might be- 
comme a matter of right and obligation? Or 
will it be ſtated by thoſe who eſpoule this ex- 
planation, that a government muſt ſurpaſs that 
of the Roman emperors in cruelty and tyranny, 
before it can be juſtifiably reſiſted ? Or, at 
wh: ſtage cf tyranny will they fix the limit 
between reliſtance and ſubordination ? Or, was 
there any temporary circumſtance peculiar to 
the age of the Apoſtles, which ſtamped guilt on 


any political refiſtance, which ſhould have been 
attempted 
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attempted during that ſpace of time; although, 
at any future period, the ſame kind of reſiſt- 
ance would be not only innocent, but meri- 
torious ? | 


- Beſides, the reaſons annexed to the apoſto- 
lical injunctions under conſideration, are chiefly 
of a general nature: they are principally 
grounded on what their authors appear to have 
conceived to be the fundamental principles of 
civil government; and muſt therefore be un- 
detitood to exclude the ſuppoſed limitation, 


Pon of the ene aſſigned We 
is, that civil government is a divine ordinance z 
nay, that the exiſting authorities are of divine 
appointment; and that conſequently, to reſiſt 
the civil government was to reſiſt the ordi - 
nance of God. If one clauſe of this argu- 
ment ſhould be underſtood to have a parti» 
cular reference to the government then eſta- 
bliſhed, over the Roman empire ; another evi- 
dently refers to civil government in gene- 
ral. Tet, whatever ſenſe may be affixed to 
the. particular expreſſion, the powers that 

O 2 | « be,” 


1 
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© be +,” the whole of the argument clearly 
implies, that it was the defign of the apoſtle 
Paul to attach criminality to the reſiſtance of 
a Chriſtian againſt any civil government. 


A ſecond reaſon, by which the Apoſtles en- 
force their precepts of obedience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to civil government, is a conſideration of 
the end for which civil magiſtracy was inſtituted. 
Rulers and governors, they ſay, were ap- 
pointed for the puniſhment: of -evil-doers, and 
the praiſe of them that do well: and as this 
end was evidently counteracted, by reſiſtance to 
their authority ; he argues — that ſuch 
reſiſtance muſt be criminal. En t 
The third argument, by which the A Apalites 
enforce their injunctions againſt: reſiſtance; is a 
prudential conſideration. + Magiſtrates bear not 
the ſword in wain, but are ready to execute 
wn on. u that do evil. This reaſomcan- 
1 1970 bail 
| t Fr & 6UTas 12 4 the powers chat be, or the 
exiſting authorities. Thoſe, who admit a parti ar Pro- 
vidence, may conſiſtently underſtand, * the powers that be, * 
in this paſſage, to refer either to civil government in -ge- 
neral, br to particular govermnents. 
not 
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not be underſtood to have an excluſive refe- 
rence, to any energy or ſeverity, which may be 
thought to have been peculiar to the Roman 
government ; it applies to all governments in 
ſome degree. 


Upon the whole, it is preſumed, that who- 
ever pays a candid attention to the clearneſs, 
with which thoſe apoſtolical precepts were ex- 
preſſed; the authoritative manner, in which 
they were enjoined; and the earneſtneſs, with 
which they were inculcated; will fee ſufficient 
reaſon to conclude, that their Authors could not 
have deſigned them to be underſtood equivo- 
cally. A conſideration of the motives of a 
general nature, by which they were recom- 
mended, will as clearly diſcover, that they could 
not be intended either as temporary or local ad- 
monitions ; they muſt therefore be underſtood 
to contain an abſolute prohibition of reſiſtance, 


It may perhaps be objected to this interpre- 
tation, that an embarraſſing difficulty will ariſe 
from thus underſtanding thoſe paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, 1n their clear and obvious meaning. If 
their divine authority be firſt aſſumed; they 

O 3 will 
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will appear, it may be ſaid, to enjoin the unli- 
mited ſubmiſſion of nations to their exiſting 
governments, however arbitrary and tyrannical, 
as an indiſpenſable part of religious duty. On 
the other hand, if the right of political com- 
munities to form and regulate their own civil 
governments, be firſt aſſumed; the aſſumption, 
it may be ſaid, will repreſent the ſcriptures, 
us recommending duties, which are incon- 
ſiſtent, with a fair deduction from undeniable 


principles. 


It might be ſufficient to urge in anſwer to 
this, that, if the Oobjection had any force, it 
would bear againft the texts, rather than againſt 
their fair interpretation. But the objection may 
be eaſily removed, without having recourſe to 
that ſubterfuge. Although the goſpel inſtructs 
men in their moral and religious duties as indi- 
viduals; it does not appear to have intended, 
in any degree, to explain the principles of civil 
government, or to point out the rights of poli- 
tical communities. Accordingly, the only po- 
Tricadl maxim, recorded ever to have been ut- 
tered by the Founder of the Chriſtian religion, 
was a practical advice, given in anſwer to a cap- 
tious 
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tious queſtion ; render unto Cæſar the things 
« that are Cæſars. Even this is no more, than 
a particular applicagiap of the general moral 
axiom, that it is juſt to render to eyery man, 
what is due to him. As the filence of ſcrip- 
ture cannot, with any degree of juſtice, be 
employed as an argument againſt a mathema- 
tical, altronowicg), or other ſcientific principle ; ; 
ſo neither can it be reaſonably urged in Pre- 
judice of the xighis of political communities. 
With as little juſtice, on the other hand, can can 
the goſpel be condemned, for not inculcating 
political maxims, or inveſtigating the principles 
of all the uſeful ſciences. 


But what completely removes the objection is, 
that the ſupreme right of political communities 
is fully reconcileable, with the criminality of 
political reſiſtance; nay, that the latter reſults 
from the former, as has been already ſhewn in 
this chapter. If private individuals reſiſt the 
rightful magiſtrates; or if individual magiſ- 
trates, or rulers reſiſt the will of the commu- 
nity ; in either caſe, the crime of reſiſtance 1s 
committed. The guilt conſiſts in the employ- 


ment af force againſt rightful authority. But 
04 that 
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that authority is rightful, which is exerciſed by 
magiſtrates, or rulers, whom the community has 
appointed, or acknowledges. To them every 
ſoul muſt be ſubject. Every man muſt obey 
the laws, which they enact, excepting ſuch as 
may be evidently contrary to the ſuperior laws 
of virtue and religion: and even with reſpect to 
ſuch laws, whoever diſobeys them, is bounden 
to ſubmit to the penalties of diſobedience. 
But magiſtrates and rulers are in like man- 
ner guilty, If they reſiſt the will of the com- 
munity, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VI. 


OF INDIVIDUAL CONSENT. *' 


8 c. 1. 


The arrangement of mankind into politi- 
cal communities has. not proceeded on any 


Jyſlem—the right of ſeparation. 


A POLITICAL community is the aggre- 
gate of all the human beings, who are connected 
together, by living under the ſame civil govern- 
ment. The arrangement of mankind into ſuch 
aggregates, has probably never been left to ſpe- 
culation to determine. Now, at leaſt, wherever 
we know the globe to be inhabited by human 
beings, we find them already formed into po- 
litical communities . Theſe are as various in 

| opu- 
perhaps no conſiderable number of mankind has ever 


yet been found, in a ſtate more rude and unimproved, re- 


latively to the arts of life, than the ighabitants of New 
| South 
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population, as in the extent of territory, which 


they occupy. The ſide of a mountain, which 
I AA forms 


South Wales. Fey are: entirely deſtitute of clothing: 
they practiſe no ſpecies of agriculture: they have no 
tame animals; nor the uſe of any metal. Notwithſtand- 
ing this rudeneſs, they apf appear to be formed into political 
communities. Captain Tench, in his intereſting account 
of the Engliſh colony, in New South Wales, deſcribes the 
Political ſtate of the natives, as far as it had been aſcer- 
tained, when he jeft the ſettlement i in December 1791, 
Although the” information,” which he has been able to 
communicate, reſpecting ide detail of their political ar- 
rangements, be very ſcanty ; yet he affirms, without heſi- 
tation, that they are divided into trives. He ſays, *,With- 
„ out diſtinctions of rank, excepting thoſe, which youth 
4 and vigour canfer, there is chiefly a ſyſtem of equality, 
V attended yith only oye incapyenience—the firong tri- 


* mph over the x ak, Whether any law exiſts among 
« them fr the puniſhment of offences committed again 


« Jociety ; ; or whether the injured party, in in all cafes, 
« ſeeks for redreſs in private -revenge ; I will nat. poß · 
4 tively afirm. though Lam frongly inclined to belicvg, 
X that only the: latter prevails, I have already ſaid that 

are divided into tribes ; but what conſtitytes the 
« right of being enrolled into a tribe, or where exclufion 
* begins and ends, I am ignorant.“ See Complete Account 


af a. aer, Jy, nen Need of dhe „ 
W pe a. 1 f 
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forms the domain of the Repu“lic of St. Ma- 
rino, does not bear a ſmaller proportion to the 

He ſays it was not known, whether the exciſion of a part 
of the little finger of the left hand in womgg, and of a 
front tooth in men, was not a mark ot ſubjection to ſome 
other tribe, or a practice of ſuperſtition. In page 198, he 
mentions perſons of rank and diſtinction among them; 
but goes not ſay in what reſpect, or on what account they 


were ſo, Ol diſtinctions in their funerals 
alſo, 


The rudeneſs of the inhabitants of New South Wales 
affords no proof, not even a preſumption, that the arts of 
life might not have been much. farther advanced, in the 
country whence they migrated, than they are at preſent 
in New South Wales. The firſt emigrants to that coun- 
try might have been wholly occupied, on their arrival, in 
procuring ſubſiſtence ; and might have neither materials, 
nor time, for the practice of any other arts, than thoſe of 
building boats for fiſhing,” making inſtruments for 'catch- 
ing land and ſea animals, and for attacking their enemies, 
or defending themſelves againſt them, building huts for 
ſhelter from the weather, and the application of fire to the 

preparation of their food. Whatever knowledge they might 
have poſſeſſed of other arts, if they were unable to prac- 
tiſe chem, for the reiſons which have been mentiohed, 
or any other, their knowledge of them would be laſt to 
their poſterity, They might have poſſeſſed a knowledge 
even of agriculture ; yet be debatred from etltivatiom by 
a total 
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vaſt extent of the Ruſſian» empire; than the 
inconſiderable number of individuals compo- 
fng a wandering Ta tar horde, or a decaying 
tribe of North American Indians, bears to the 


neon 300 
A ant want of ſeed ; and this art would be danch loſt, 
like many others. It is evident that the eircumſtances 
here ſuppoſed, would gradually contribute to obliterate 
molt of the political difitiftichs and arrangements, to 
which they might habe been accuſtomed. A perſ6h mi- 
nutely and intimately acquainted, with different parts of 
the adjacent continent and iſlands of Aſia, might per- 
haps be enabled, by a more intimate knowledge of the 
language, deus, and cuſtoms,” of the inhabitants of New 
South Wales, than Eutopcaus have yet acquired; to trace 
the Particular region, V in Aſia, whence they mi- 
krated. 
2 

a The Looks 4 manner, in which the ſocial union fubifis 
among the native Greenlanders, may be accounted for by 
reaſous ſimilar to the preceding. The extreme cold of the 
climate renders the ſevereſt exertions of each individual, 
abſolutely neceſſary to procure his ſubſiſtence. They ap- 
pear, notwithſtaading, to retain ſome traces of an ancient 
diviſion into tribes or communities. Crantz informs us, 
that, © every man may come and ſettle where, he will; 
«© but; if he finds inhabitants already. ſettled, on the ig- 
, tended. ſpot,; be will not land, till an intimation js 
„given him, that he is welcome.“ (Hiſtory of Greenland, 
book iii. c. 3.) Yet this ſhyneſs is unconnected with any 


Om of encroachment ; for they make no uſe of the ſoil. 
immenſe 


* 
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immenſe population of the empire of China. 
This political diviſion af mankind; has doubtleſs 
been determined,. parthy by natural boundaties, 
as ſeas, lakes, rivers, mountains, and deſarts; 
and partly by migrations, conqueſts, alliances, 
ſucceſfions, and other moral cauſes . Whe- 
ther the human ſpecies might not be arranged 
into political communities, upon ſome general 
ſyſtem, which ſhould be better adapted to an- 
ſwer the true ends of civil government, than the 
irregular diviſion of the world into ſtates and 
kingdoms, which ſubſiſts at preſent, might be 
juſtly deemed an uſeleſs enquiry: it would gong 
lead to TY ſpeculation. | 


| 1 may bam happen, that the inhabitants 
of one part of the territories of a ſtate may judge, 
that their political happineſs would be more ef- 
fectually promoted, by a ſeparate government, 
extending no farther than their own diſtrict. 


+ It was the opinion of Mr. Hume, that the diviſion of 
Greece. into ſo many ſtates, was owing to its numerous 
interſections by ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and that Eu- 
rope was divided into ſo many ſmall ſtates, from a fimilar 
cauſe ; but that, for the oppoſite reaſon, Aſia conſiſted of 
.extenlive monarchies, 


They 
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They may found this judgment, on a difference 
of local eiteumſtances, wr on theif opinion of 
in by the reſt of the community. In any ſuch 
cafe, whether the judgment be well or ill 
founded, teafon and juſtice would dictate, that 
4 political ſeparation ſhould take place, if con- 
ſiſtent with dhe ſafety and proſperity of the 
whole. Various difficulties may occur in the 
application of this rule to particular caſes: but 
ſuch difficulties do not invalidate the general 
doctrine. There is not a human right or duty, 
the particular determinations of which may not 
afford room for difficulties; and which may 
not be attended with embarraſſments in prac- 
tice : but ſuch difficulties and embarraſſments 
furniſn rather cavils than objections DEA 


N e 
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3RCTo Us | 
The fate of nature uſed. in a twofold fenſe; 
one denotes the condition & man as an in- 
dividual al-trafted from improvement; the 
- other denotes the condition of men abſtratted 
from civil government. The former not 


only ideal, but area incapable of bring 
realrzed. 


Tit mae of nature is 4 phraſe, which 
ſome moral and political writers have employed 
to denote the condition of a ſolitary human 
being, abſtracted from all mental euſtute, as 
well as from all moral improvement. Others 
have employed this phraſe to denote the eondi- 
tion of a number of human beings; ſuppoſed to 
hold fome intercouiſe together, before the for- 
mation of civil governtmient, or of any kind of 
ſocial union; but without any regard to the 
degree of civilization and refinement, to which 
individuals among them, may have attamed, 
Theſe two ſenſes of the Rate of nature, although 
widely different from each other, have not al- 
ways been accurately diſtinguifhed ;' which has 


ſome- 
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times proved the ſource of conſiderable ani- 
biguity in reaſoning on political ſubjects. One 
or other of them is ſo much interwoven with 
ſeveral celebrated ſyſtems, that they require a 
more | won wn diſcoffion. 

The ſtate of nature, as denoting the con- 
dition of man in . ſolitude; abſtracted from 
improvement, is altogether an ideal ſtate. 
Growth is not more natural to vegetables, nor 
inſtinct to irrational animals; than progreſſive 
improvement is to the human ſpecies. Such is 
the conſtitution of our nature, that our facul- 
ties * are excited by various inſtincts, appetites, 
and paſſions; and ſuch of our faculties as are 
frequently excited, are progreſſively improved 
by habit and experience: and this progreſſion 
is ſtill more rapidly promoted by imitation and 
inſtruction. The ſources of improvement here 
ſpecified, are not only inſeparable from our na- 
ture, but abſolutely eſſential to our exiſtence ; 
inſomuch that we may deciſively pronounce the 
exiſtence of a ſolitary individual of the human 
ſpecies, without any degree of unprovement, 


See Lord Montboddo on the Origin of Language, b. 1. 
| to 
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to be a mere production of imagination, incapa - 
ble of being realized. 


We may doubtleſs ſuppoſe an infant to have 
been abandoned to its own exertions, as ſoon 
as it was capable of creeping about, to feed 
on herbage. Naked and defenceleſs, if it 
ſhould chance to eſcape being trodden to death, 
by ſome of the larger quadrupeds ; bitten by 
ſome noxious reptile, or devoured by ſome 
carnivorous animal ; and if it ſhould be capable 
allo of ſuſtaining the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, 
and the rude ſhocks of the elements, and of find- 
ing nouriſhment ſufficient to enable it to arrive 
at the uſual age of manhood ; in ſo wretched 
a being, we might ſee realized the neareſt ap- 
proach to this ideal ſtate of nature. Such pro- 
bably was the wild boy caught in the moun- 
tains of Hanover, in the reign of Georgethe Firſt, 
Thoſe who may decline to admit this extra- 
ordinary inſtance, and a few others of the ſame 
kind 4, to be true ſpecimens of the character 
which human nature would aſſume under ſuch 


circumſtances, muſt acknowledge that charac- 


$ See Lord Montboddo on the Origin of Language, b. i. 
Chap. 15. 
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ter to be altogether unknown to us, until more 
decided ſpecimens can be produced. 


Inſtead of one ſuch ſolitary ſavage, let us ſup- 
poſe a pair, who ſhould chance to meet, and 
produce offspring. Under the ſuppoſed circum- 
ſtances, it is problematical whether inſtinct 
would inſtruct the mother to rear her young: 
but we certainly have no data, from which we 
can attempt to calculate, how many ſucceſſive 
ages it might take, before the offspring of the 
ſuppoſed ſavage pair could arrive by natural 
progreſſion, at what we now term rationality ; 
or whether it would ever attain to that degree 
of perfection, from a total want of inſtruction, 
which 1s by far the moſt important ſource of hu- 
man improvement. In all probability, the 
whole race would ſoon become extin&t. Yet 
even ſuch unfortunate heings would not be 
complete ſpecimens of human nature, ab- 
ſtracted from improvement. Before a ſolitary 
infant could be capable of finding its own nou- 
riſhment, it muſt have arrived at a certain age ; 
it muſt have acquired various ideas; and through 
| imitation, or inſtruction joined with habit, it 
muſt have attained to ſome knowledge and fa- 

cility 
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cility in performing various actions, neceſſary 
to the preſervation of animal life. It muſt there- 
fore have received ſome improvement, by which 
it would be proportionably removed, from the 
required ſlate of nature. 


A more complete ſpecimen of human nature, 
ſeparated from improvement, may be imagined 
in the caſe of an infant, which ſhould be expoſed 
at its birth, and ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf, or ſome 
other beaſt of the foreſt. Such a caſe cannot 
in reality exiſt without a miracle. Let the mi- 
racle however be ſuppoſed, and the infant 
ſuckled: the ſlighteſt attention muſt convince 
us, that it could not long ſurvive. The qua. 
drupeds of the foreſt, as ſoon as they are ſuckled, 
are not only prompted by appetite, but directed 
by an unerring guide to ſeek their proper food, 
and the other means of their preſervation. 
They are alſo endued by nature, with ſtrength, 
agility, or contrivance adequate to every ne- 
ceſſary purpoſe. But the human infant, with 
few inſtincts, and left by nature to the progreſ- 
five improvement of its faculties, and the gra- 
dual unfolding of its reaſon, through imitation, 
inſtruction, and experience, would ſoon be fa- 

P 2 miſhed. 
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miſhed. Nature would prompt it to imitate the 
motions and actions of its foſtering dam, the 
ſuppoſed ſhe-wolf. But having neither ſtrength 
nor ſwiftneſs to enable it to hunt the foreſt, 
and make prey of other animals; it would 
ſpeedily periſh. Let us however ſuppoſe the 
miracle to be continued, and the infant nou- 
riſhed, till its arrival at the age of ſtrength and 
ſwiftneſs; it is evident that, ſuch a being would 
be ftill farther removed from rationality, and 
conſequently more unlike an ordinary human 
perſon, than a human infant, that ſhould be reared 
by its parents, till it become capable of procuring 
its own food, without a miracle. If the ſuppoſed 
condition then of ſuch an imaginary being were 
to be regarded as the true ſtate of nature, we 
muſt acknowledge it to be, not only an ideal 
ſtate, but altogether incapable of being re- 
alized. 


Inſtead of infants, let us ſuppoſe a grown human 
pair, to ſpring from the ground, to drop from 
clouds, or to be otherwiſe created by Omnipo- 
tence, as Adam and Eve were by the Moſaic 
account. Either inſpiration, or continued in- 
ſtruction, or a continuation of miracles, would 


be indiſpenſably neceſſary to enable ſuch a pair 
to 
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to exiſt, until they ſhould acquire ſome ideas, 
with ſome method of communicating them 
and till they ſhould gain experience ſufficient 
to enable them to perform various neceſſary ac- 
tions, and to avoid certain dangers; to prevent 
them, in a word, from drowning in the neareſt 
pool, or tumbling down the firſt precipice 
which came in their way. But a human pair 
that ſhould be thus ſupernaturally directed, or 
aſſiſted, could not juſtly be ſaid to be in a ſtate 
abſtracted from improvement. It evidently 
appears then, that man, altogether devoid of 
culture and improvement, would be incapable 
of continuing in exiſtence, The ftate of na- 
ture therefore, according to this definition of it, 
1s not only unknown to us, but altogether inca- 
pable of being realized. 


Some have ſuppoſed, that the human race 
was originally endued with various inſtincts, 
and poſſeſſed of ſeveral natural powers, which 
were afterwards loſt, through want of exerciſe : 
but it is evident, that to have recourſe to 
ſo arbitrary an aſſumption, for the ſolution of 
a difficulty, is to quit the path of philoſophy 

Pq and 
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and ſcience, and to wander into the region of 
hypotheſis. 


If this ſuppoſed ſtate of nature ſhall be ex- 
plained to denote the condition of a human 
being, improved in reaſon and other faculties, 
ſo far preciſely as to be capable of continued 
exiſtence and no more; it will then be in- 
cumbent on the perſon, who thus defines it, to 
ſpecify the degree of improvement which ſhall 
be neceſſary to conſtitute the required ſtate of 
nature ; whether it muſt be equal 1o that of an 
infant at a certain age, or to that of one of the 
ſavages already mentioned. It is evident, that 
no other ſtandard can be afhgned for aſcertain- 
ing the degree of culture or improvement re- 
quired to conſtitute the ſtate of nature, accord- 
ing to this explanation, but the arbitrary deter- 
mination of the perſon, who offers the defini- 
tion. That degree is therefore as uncertain, 
as the ſtate itſelf is ideal. 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that if the degree of 
improvement in a ſolitary human being which 
would barely be ſufficient for the purpoſes of 


animal life, could be ſatisfactorily aſcertained, 
_ no 
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no reaſon appears, why the term natural ſhould 
be applied to ſuch fate of exiſtence, whether 
it were real or imaginary. Is not the oak as 
natural as the acorn + ? Are not the lion and 
the bear when arrived at full maturity, as na- 
tural as their young, whoſe powers of inſtin& 
and other faculties begin only to expand? A 
ſolitary beaver is not more in a ſtate of nature, 
than thoſe of his ſpecies, that dwell together in 
a common habitation, which they had reared 
by their joint labours : neither 1s a bee in a 
more natural ſtate in ſolitude, than before he 
had wandered, or had been driven by a ſtorm 
from his hive. Why then ſhould the improve- 
ments, which man receives, even 1n ſociety, be 
abſtracted from the idea of his natural ſtate ; 
ſince he is confeſſedly endued by nature, 
with various capacities which characterize him 
as an animal fuſceptible of culture and progreſ- 
five improvements ? 


It is equally evident, that by nature, man 1s 
alſo a ſocial being. Among the indications 
of the intention of nature in this reſpe&, we 


+ See Ferguſon's Principles of Moral and Political Sci- 


ence, part 1. c. lit, ſec, 1, 
P 4 may 
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may reckon man's helpleſſneſs in ſolitude z the 
reciprocal attachment of the: ſexes; and their 
joint affection to their common offspring. In 
the ſame light, we may regard the principle of 
compaſſion, which was evidently implanted in 
the human breaſt, to prompt men to relieve 
one another: alſo the long continued help- 

leſſneſs of human infancy; together with the 
proneneſs of all human beings to imitation, 
their ſuſceptibility of improvement from in- 
ſtruction; and their capacity of exchanging 
their thoughts by language. Mens various 
propenſities to aſſociate, and the numerous 
advantages which they are capable of deriv- 
ing from mutual aſſiſtance, and from combined 
efforts, may be alſo juſtly conſidered as unequi - 
vocal proofs of natural ſociability. Theſe cha- 
racteriſtic peculiarities of the human ſpecies 
clearly evince, that nature not only intended, 
but eminently qualified mankind for ſocial life. 
Hence we may readily diſcern the impropriety 
of abſtracting and ſeparating from man's na- 
ture, the civilization and improvement, which 
he may acquire in ſociety ; and the ſtill greater 

+ See this part of the ſubject treated with philoſophical 
preciſion, yet with claſſical elegance, in Harris's Dialogue 


on Happineſs, part 1. : 
INCONs 
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incongruity of ſetting man's improvement, 
and his ſocial ſtate, in oppoſition to his na- 
ture. Men of leiſure, doubtleſs, - may be in- 
dulged in ſpeculation on the ſtate in which 
human nature might exiſt under any ſuppoſable 
deficiency. They may attempt, for inſtance, 
to delineate what the condition of mankind 
would be, if originally and univerſally deſtitute 
of fight, or hearing. Such ſpeculations may 
be harmleſs; nay, they may be uſeful, if they 
contribute to throw light on any branch of real 
knowledge. But let not ſuch ſpeculations be 
admitted as realities. Our condition would be 
truly wretched under any great deficiency of 
our preſent nature; whether we were deprived 
of ſome of our bodily organs, or of any of our 
mental faculties; yet ſcarcely could any de- 
privation render our nature more defective, 
than if it condemned us to a ſolitary ex- 
iſtence, and rendered us incapable of culture 
and improvement. Let not therefore a con- 
dition of human beings, which would be 
truly deplorable, and which has never exiſted 
but in the imaginations of ſpeculative theo- 
riſts, be urged as a proof of preſent human de- 
generacy: 
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generacy : let it be much leſs exhibited as the 


model of human excellence, and a pattern for 
imitation ; let not a fictitious repreſentation of 


human life and manners be adopted as the 
foundation of any moral or political ſyſtem, 


SECT. 
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SECT, III. 


Second ſenſe of the flate of nature, denoting 
the condition of men ahſtracted from civil 
government. This alſo is imaginary, and 
the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence an unne- 
ceſſary fiction. The fiction of the ſocial 
compatt is as unneceſſary as that of the 


fate of nature. 


Tur ſtate of nature, as denoting the 
condition of a number of human beings ab- 
ſtracted from civil government, and from any 
kind of ſocial union; but without regard to 
their improvement as individuals, is alſo an ima- 
ginary ſtate. The ſuppoſition of its exiſtence 
does not indeed, like that of the preceding, 
involve any contradictions to the known cha- 
racters of human nature: it is therefore capable 
of being realized. We may conceive any 
number of ſeparate families and individuals; 
previouſly unconnected and unacquainted with 
each other, to have been driven, about the ſame 
time, to the ſame remote and deſart iſland : 


ſome of them might be men of ſcience ; ſome, 
hand- 
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handicraftſmen ; ſome, ſkilled in agriculture ; 
others fiſhermen ; and others poſſeſſed only of 
ſtrength and agility for general labour. They 
might have all the yariety of talents and abilities, 
and of tempers and diſpoſitions, as well as of 
bodily conſtitutions obſervable in civil ſociety, 
Such an aſſemblage of human beings would be 
precifely, in the ſtate of nature, according to 
the latter ſenſe of that phraſe. It would be 
extremely abſurd in any one, to pretend to aſ- 
certain, in what ſpace of time, theſe iſlanders 
would be able to arrange themſelves into one, 
or more political communities; or what forms 
and regulations of civil polity they might de- 
termine to adopt. As they muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have come from different countries, every 
one would naturally retain a partiality for the 
inſtitutions of the country, which he had left. 
It is probable, that many of them would be de- 
ſirous to accommodate the public reſolutions of 
the iſland to their private views of convenience 
or intereſt; and perhaps to ſacrifice the public 
advantage to the gratification of their vanity, 
ambition, or other paſſions. Doubtleſs, the ge- 
neral rules may be afcertained, which ought to 


direct the public conduct of men, in any fup- 
poſable 
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poſable ſituation, of which all the circumſtances 
are given. But, it appears unneceſſary, if not 
prepoſterous, to have recourſe to an arbitrary 
ſuppoſition of a caſe, which may never exiſt, 
and with the circumſtances of which, we are 
unacquainted, in order to diſcover the duties 
of men, in a well-known ſituation, All the 
rights and duties of political communities may 
be deduced more clearly and accurately from 
the real ſtate of civil ſociety, than from the fic- 
tion of a ſtate of nature. 


The fiction of the ſocial compact appears to 
be as unneceflary, as that of the ſtate of nature 
with which it has been connected. Mr. Locke, 
among others, had recourſe to a ſuppoſed ori- 
ginal contract, between the conſtituent mem- 
bers of political communities, as the founda- 
tion of the right of civil government, and of 
the reciprocal duties of the governors and go- 
verned +. But he was too converſant in hiſtory 

to 


+ Grotius derives political rights from a ſuppoſed com- 
pact, as their excluſive origin. 


- Deinde vero, cum juris nature fit ſtare pactis (necef- 
ſarius enim erat inter homines aliquis ſe obligandi modus, 


neque 
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to have intended to aſſert, that the firſt civil 
governments were actually known to have been 
eſtabliſhed on any ſuch original contract. Mr. 
Locke muſt therefore have meant no more, than 
that the political rights and obligations of men, 
in a ſtate of civil ſociety, were preciſely the ſame, 
as if they had been expreſsly ſtipulated, by cer- 
tain formal engagements freely contracted be- 
tween equals : and he aſſumes the poſitive ex- 
iſtence of an original contract, in order the 
more clearly to aſcertain thoſe rights and obli- 
gations. It muſt be acknowledged, as has been 


rieque vero alius nodus naturalis fingi poteſt) ab hoc ipſo 
fonte, jura civilia fluxerunt ; nam qui ſe cætui alicui ag- 
gregaverant, aut homini hominibuſve ſubjecerant, hi aut 
expreſſe promiſerant, aut ex negotii natura tacite promiſiſſe 
debebant intelligi, ſecuturos ſe id quod aut cætus pars 
major, aut hi quibus delata poteſlas erat, conſtituiſſent. 
Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis. Proligomena, c. 4. ſect. 15. 


Let the obligations which ariſe from the engagements 
thus implied in a perſon's voluntary joining a ſociety, com- 
prehend the political duties and correſpondent rights of 
thoſe only who become members of a political community 
already formed. Thoſe engagements therefore conſidered 
as the ſource of political rights, are different from the 
compact ſuppoſed to have been ſtipulated at the original 


formation of civil ſociety, 
already 
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already obſerved, that this fiction of a ſocial 
compact appears to have been unneceſſary. 
All the relative duties of life may, doubtleſs, 
be deduced in a ſimilar manner, from the ſup- 
poſition of a compact between the connected 
parties. We may thus trace, for example, the 
duties of huſband and wife, parent and child, 
guardian and ward ; yet theſe and other relative 
duties may be aſcertained on other grounds, 
and from other topics of reaſoning, at leaſt; 
with equal clearneſs and preciſion. In the com- 
mon practice of life, the performance of ſome 
relative duties 1s ſometimes endeavoured to be 
ſecured, by formal engagements. But even in 
ſuch caſes, it ſeldom happens, that all the re- 
ciprocal obligations of the contracting parties 
are ſpecified in the contract. Yet ſeveral of the 
duties not ſpecified, may be incumbent on 
both parties, equally with the duties, which 
have been expreſsly ſtipulated ; nay ſome of 
the former may be more important : but the 
aid of fiction does not appear in any degree ne- 
ceſſary to afcertain them. In like manner, all 
the political rights and duties of men, united 
under civil government, may be aſcertained 

without 
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without having recourſe to the fiction of an 
original compact. 


A reſpectable living author, inſtead of the 
ſuppoſed. original contract of Mr. Locke, al- 
ſumes what he calls a guaſi- contract, as the baſis 
of the eſtabliſhment of civil government T. I 
muſt acknowledge my inability to diſcover any 
other meaning contained in this aſſumption, 
than that civil government is founded on ſome- 
thing preciſely of the ſame import, and infer- 
ring the ſame obligations with an original con- 
tract. But Mr. Locke never intended to aflert, 
as an hiſtorical fact; that at the firſt inſtitution 
of civil government, a formal contract had been 
abſolutely acceded to, by all the members com- 
poſing the firſt political community; and till 
leſs, that all political communities were formed 
in this manner. I am not therefore poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient diſcernment to find any real dif- 
ference between the baſis of civil government 
aſſumed by Mr. Locke, and that aſſumed by 
Dr. Tucker. How far the ſuperſtructure raiſed 
by theſe two writers on what may be termed the 


+ See Treatiſe on Civil Government, by Dr. Tucker, 
Dean of Glouceſter, Parts 1 and ad. 
ſame 
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ſame baſis, may coincide or vary, is a queſtian, 
the conſideration of which is rather foreign from 
our preſent purpoſe, We may conclude this 
part of the ſubject, by obſerving, that the exiſt- 
ing, ſtate of political communities affords. the 
cleareſt, and the firmeſt baſis for aſcertaining 
not only the right of civil government, but all 
public rights and duties. Doubtleſs, the idea 
of an original contract, or of a partnerſhip, or 
of any other ſimilar connexion, may be aptly 
employed to illuſtrate the rights and duties of 
men in civil ſociety ; but the entire ſubſtitu- 
tion of an illuſtration in place of the principal 
ſubject, is ſeldom completely accurate. 
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S ECT. IV. 


It is not now left optional to a man, whether 
be will belong. to civil ſociety or not— 
- refidence determines the political community 
- fo'which a man belongs. The obligations 
of a. citizen are contracted by birth and 
education, previouſly to his knowledge of 
_. volition. The conſent, either of a native 
ral citizen, or of a ſtranger, who adopts a 
country, is indicated by continued refidence. 


1. : 

Maxxinp being already arranged into 
political communities, it is not left optional to 
any individual, whether he will belong to civil 
fociety, or not. If any one ſhould now form 
the extravagant wiſh of living in the ſtate of 
nature, according to the latter ſenſe of that 
phraſe, he could not accompliſh his deſire, 
without repairing to ſome deſart continent or 
iſland. Whilſt a perſon continues to live amidſt 
the abodes of men; the political community, 
within the territories of which he reſides, has 
a right to his faithful diſcharge of the duties in- 
cumbent on all its conſtituent members. Thoſe 


duties 
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duties he can neither negle& nor evade, with- 
out manifeſt injuſtice. His reſidence within 
any particular territory is the circumſtance, 
which determines the particular community, to 
which he belongs. By voluntary reſidence 
every man contracts the obligations of a 
citizen. At the ſame time, it ought to be re- 
collected, that men in general become members 
of political communities, antecedently to their 
own knowledge, or volition; and by reaſon of 
circumſtances, over which they had no con- 
troul. 


A perſon born and bred within the limits 
of a ſtate, enjoys the ſecurity and other advan- 
tages, accruing from its civil government. He 
attains to a certain degree of mental and moral 
improvement, by means of his education in 
civil ſociety. On his arrival therefore at the 
years of diſcretion, he finds that, perhaps with- 
out any previous volition of his own, he has 
already contracted ohligations of duty towards 
the political community, within the territories 
of which, he was born and has ſince continued 
reſident. In other words, the political com- 
munity has already acquired certain rights, re- 

Q 2 latively 


\ 
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lat ively to his conduct. Theſe rights conſtitute 
the peculiar principle of that branch of moral 
virtue, which is commonly termed the duty of 
a citizen; or a man's duty to his country. It 
may be alſo termed his allegiance to the poli- 
tical community of which he is a member. It 
is different in its nature and origin, fiom the 

duties of ſubordination and allegiance, which are 
due from individuals to the civil magiſtrates and 
rulers of the ſtate : the latter depending on the 
political conſtitution and municipal laws of a 
country; and their obligation being chiefly de- 
rived from the former. But although theſe two 
branches of duty may be thus diſtinguiſhed, and 
their obligations traced to different ſources ; 
they are ſeldom ſeparate in practice. 


That moral obligations ſhould thus be ſtated 
to be contracted, previouſly to any knowledge, 
or volition regarding them, need not ftartle any 

one, who reflects, that, in this reſpect, the 
duties of allegiance are not ſingular. To ſay 
nothing of religious duties, none, it is preſumed, 
will deny, that parents have a right to the obe- 
dience of their children, in their earlier years; 


and ever aſterwards to their reſpect and grati- 
. | tude A 


EEE 1 
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tude; and even to their aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
if requiſite, under infirmities and diſtreſs, or in 
declining age. No principle of moral obliga- 
tion has ever yet been afſumed, which will not 
lead to this concluſion, Yet the rights correſ- 
ponding to thoſe duties, are acquired by parents 
antecedently to the knowledge, or volition of 
their children. In like manner there are alſo 
certain rights which belong to the political 
community, relatively to the conduct of thoſe 
who are born or bred within its territories. 
Theſe, as well as all other human rights, have 
doubtleſs a limited extent, and are reciprocal : 
but it would be foreign from the purpoſe of 
this ſection to attempt to define their reſpective 
limits, or to ſpecify the extent or limitations of 
the reciprocal obligations they imply. 


It may not be unneceſſary to remark, that 
although reſidence conſtitute the evidence of 
citizenſhip; yet to this rule, there may be va- 
rious exceptions. Some of theſe may ariſe from 
the ſtipulations of particular treaties, between 
different countries: others may be ſanctioned by 
general practice, or by what is termed the law 
of nations; which ought to be founded on 

Q 3 reaſon, 
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reaſon, humanity, juſtice, and reciprocal accom- 
modation. Thus the children of ambaſſadors 
are generally held, to belong to the countries, 
from which their fathers were deputed. But 
notwithſtanding ſuch exceptions, it may be 
ſtated as a general law, that the obligations of 
a citizen are contra ed, by the circumſtances 
of being born and bred within the territories 
of a political community. The obligations, 
thus contracted by birth and education, continue 
during reſidence ; and ceaſe only, on a perma- 
hent ſettlement within ſome other territory ; but 
not on an accidental or occaſional abſence from 
one's native country. | 


In the caſe of a ſtranger, preferring one 
country to another ; his ſettlement on its terri- 
tory ſufficiently indicates his conſent to become 
a member of that particular community. No 
other act, or declaration on his part, is neceſſary 
to ſubject him to the civil government and 
laws of the country, which he adopts. His 
ſettlement, by which the community acquires a 
right to his diſcharge of the duties of a citizen, 
and he incurs the correſpondent obligation, 

implies 
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implies an engagement on his part to perform 
them. This right and obligation are, in du- 
ration, commenſurate with his voluntary reſi- 
dence. bf ttt | 


But no previous act is requiſite, on the part 
of a native citizen, in order to infer the right 
of the community, relatively to his conduct. 
By birth and education, he is already involved 
ia the relative connexion of a citizen; and 
bounden to the performance of the duties, 
which it implies. His citizenſhip alſo, equally 
wich that of the adopted citizen, is in duration 
commenſurate with his voluntary reſidence. By 
continuing to reſide, after his arrival at the 
years of diſeretion, he acknowledges his obli- 
gations of conduct, relatively to the community, 
as unequivocally as a ſtranger does, by his ſet- 
tlement. His conſent to be a member of the 
community is thereby equally indieated; and 
his obligation to diſcharge the duty of a citizen 
equally implied. 


According to Puffendorf, the obligations of 
citizenſhip are diſſolved in three different ways: 
Firſt, by quitting a country, with the expreſs 


Q4 or 
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or tacit conſent of its government, and ſettling 
in ſome foreign land; ſecondly, by baniſhment 
and deprivation of the privileges of citizenſhip, 
for ſome miſdemeanor ; or thirdly, by forcible 
ſubjection to ſome foreign juriſdiction +, It is 
evident that all the three are reſolvable into 
change of reſidence; the two laſt indeed by 
compulſion, or violence exerciſed againſt the 
removed citizen, but the firſt ſuppoſed to be 
voluntary on his part. The firſt reaſon ſup- 
poſes alſo, that the relation of citizenſhip cannot 
be diſſolved without the conſent of the govern- 
ment. | 


1 Cives eſſe definunt, vel fi conſenſu expreſſo vel tacito 
eivitatis diſcedant, & alibi ſedem fortunarum figant ; vel 
fi ob delictum, in exilium ejiciantur, & jure civitatis 
priventur ; vel & hoſticavi oppreſſi, in victoris ditionem 
concedere adigantur, Puff, de Officio Hominis et Civis, I. 11. 
c. 18. ſet, 19. 


* 


SECT, 
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SECT, V. 


In order that refidence may be an indication 
of conſent, the citizen muſt be at liberty to 
depart. A fuppoſed right in crvil govern- 
ment to enforce involuntary refidence, is not 
neceſſary to the ends of civil government ; nor 
is fuch right inherent in the nature of civil 
government, Fifth fixed principles in poli- 
tics; that to enforce the permanent refidence 
of citizens is unwarrantable and unjuſt, un- 
favourable to political happineſs, and in- 
compatible with the fundamental right of 


crvil government. 


In order that continued reſidence ſhould 
be intitled to the denomination of voluntary, 
and be juſtly held-an indication of conſent, ac- 
cording to the doctrine laid down in the pre- 
ceding ſection, the political community muſt 
leave every citizen, whether native or adven- 
tive, at liberty to migrate from its territory, If 
it ſhould be admitted, that in the courſe of 
human affairs, caſes may occur of ſuch ex- 
treme exigency, as to juſtify a political com- 

munity 
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munity in reſtraining, or prohibiting the emi- 
gration of its members; the admiſhon would 


not affect our preſent. argument. The circum- 
ſtance of any particular conduct, being juſtifi- 
able in extreme caſes, does not infer a general 
right, nor invalidate the oppoſite right, to which 
any ſuch extreme caſe may form a ſingular ex- 
ception. There are alſo certain offices, or em- 


ployments, the acceptance of practice of which 
may ĩmply a ſtipulation of continued reſidence: 

but with theſe exceptions, it would evidently 
be unjuſt in the political community to pro- 
hibit the emigration of its citizens. On what 
can the alleged right of ſuch prohibition be 
pretended to be founded? Neither the poſſeſ- 
ſion nor the exerciſe of ſuch right would be 
ſubſervient to the promotion of political happi- 
neſs, the great end of civil government. The 
political happineſs of a community is the ag- 
gregate of political happineſs enjoyed by the 
individuals compoſing it. But the happineſs 
of an individual is not likely to be promoted 


by confinement within the limits of one terri- 


tory, if he ſhould ſee a proſpect of greater 
pleaſure and advantage to be enjoyed by moving 
to another; nor in being fixed, like a plant, 

Gone 0 
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to his peculiar ſpot, without being permitted ta 
indulge the hope, however flattering of im- 
proving his condition by change of ſituation, 
Neither can it be ſaid, that the advantage and 
happineſs of a few who may deſire to migrate; 
may be juſtly ſacrificed to the happineſs of the 
many, whoſe benefit may be promoted by a 
general law prohibiting emigration. On what 
principle of moral juſtice can the liberty and 
happineſs of the few be facrificed to the 
pleaſure or advantage of the many? Juſtice, in- 
deed not only permits, but requires, that every 
individual in civil ſociety ſhould be reſtricted 
from injuring others: but poſitive inflictions on 
any individual, merely for the benefit of others, 
cannot be reconciled with any rational principle 
of moral virtue. 


Beſides, it is not clear, that the happineſs of 
the many would be much promoted, by the ex- 
erciſe of this pretended right of confining the 
diſcontented few ; nor that the unlimited per- 
miſſion of emigration would be detrimental to 
any political community. A free intercourſe 
between the inhabitants of different countries, 
with a reciprocal permiſſion of ſettlement and 


* migra- 


P 
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migration, appears favourable to the beſt intereſts 
of human ſociety. All the aſperities and anti- 
pathies of nations would be thereby gradually 
ſoftened and removed; knowledge would be 
extended; and cuſtoms, laws, and manners im- 
proved. The loſs of inhabitants, which one 
country might ſuſtain by emigration, would be 
quickly repaired, by the progreſs of population, 
or by the influx of inhabitants from others. It 
is alſo to be recolle&ed, that moſt men have an 
ardent attachment to their native country : and 
this natural and laudable affection, which gene- 
rally includes moſt of the tendereſt attachments 
of the human heart {, appears of itſelf to fur- 
niſh ſufficient ſecurity againſt the depopulation 
of any country by emigration, Additional ſe- 
curities are afforded by the habits, which men 


t This aſſection is beautifully deſcribed, and warmly re- 
commended by Cicero. 


Cum omnia, ratione animoque luſtreris, omnium cari- 
tatum nulla eſt gravior, nulla clarior, quam eaquæ cum 
republics eſt unicuique noſtrum. Cari ſunt parentes, cari 
liberj, propinqui, familiares ; ſed omnes omnium carita- 
tum patria una complectitur: pro patria quis bonus dubitet 
mortem oppetere, ſi ei profuturus fit ? Cic de Officius, 1. i. 
c. 18. | . | 
| acquire 
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acquire before a certain age, and the purſtitts, 
in which they are engaged, together with the 
various obſtacles, which generally ſtand oppoſed 
to a perſon's exchanging one country for ano- 
ther. But if all theſe motives and conſidera- 
tions ſhould prove inſufficient to attach men to 
a country, or to detain them in it; it appears 
more conducive to the political happineſs of the 
community, to endeavour to remove the cauſes 
of their diſcontent, than to enforce involuntary 
reſidence by reſtrictions and penal ſtatutes. 
Frequent emigration from a country may ge- 
nerally be regarded, as a proof that political 
grievances exiſt in it; and on this account may 
prove highly beneficial to the reſt of the com- 
munity. It may ſuggeſt the urgent expediency” 
of improving the laws or conſtitution ; of in- 
troducing more ſalutary regulations in adminiſ- 
tration; or otherwiſe meliorating the condition 
of ſuch clafſes of the people, as may appear ag- 
grieved : and it may excite general efforts for 
accompliſhing theſe purpoſes. 


A prohibition of emigration, then, is more 
likely to counteract, than to promote the gene- 
ral happineſs of a people. It has been already 

obſerved, 
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obſerved, that if ſuch prohibition ſhould, in 
ſome caſes, be deemed advantageous to ſome 
part of a political community, it is contrary to 
every principle of juſtice, to oppreſs or injure the 
few, for the benefit of the many; or the many 
for the benefit of the few. Ir is therefore evi- 
dent, that the principle of promoting the pub- 
lic happineſs, can furniſh no foundation for the 
alleged right of political communities to pro- 
- hibit emigration. 


A right of enforcing the permanent reſidence 
of all the members of a political community has 
been ſometimes claimed, as inherent in the na- 
ture of civil government. It has been aſſerted, 
that the circumſtance of birth alone eftabliſhes a 
connexion, between the political rulers of a ſtate, 
and all the natives of its territory; which the 
latter can never diflolve, by any act of their own. 
They are ſuppoſed to be unalienably bound 
by natural allegiance. This ſubjection to the ru- 
lers of their countiy is aſſumed to be a kind of 
charafter, of which no diftance of place or time 
can diveſt them, and which can be effaced only 
by the conſent of thoſe rulers, or the violence 


af foreign conqueſt. Puffendorf muſt have ſup- 
poled 
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poſed the exiſtence of this inexplicable character, 
when he advanced the opinion, which has been 
quoted from him, on that ſubject. But, like 
the ſacred character, believed to be indelibly 
impreſſed on the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, through the ſacrament of holy orders, 
it appears too myſtical to be admitted as a 
rational foundation of any right. In fact, the 
third general principle which has been eſta» 
bliſhed, namely, that the right of civil govern» 
ment is founded on the conſent of political 
communities, abſolutely excludes this pretended 
right of enforcing permanent and involuntary 
reſidence. - A political community, as has been 
already ſtated, 1s but an aggregate of individ- 
vals, under one civil government; and how 
could this civil government be rightfully eſta- 
bliſhed, if the individuals compoſing the com- 
munity. were not pernutted to withhold their 
conſent, or to withdraw it afterwards ; that is, 
if their acquieſcence were involuntary ? The 
conſent of an individual, relatively to the right 
of civil government, may be ſufficiently ex- 
preſſed by acquieſcence ; and that acquieſcence 
may be ſufficiently indicated by continued re- 
fidence, if the reſiding citizen be at liberty to 

depart : 
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depart : but involuntary refidence cannot be an 
indication of conſent. Beſides, civil govern- 
ment cannot poſſeſs a right of enforcing the 
permanent refidence of all the members of a 
political community; and at the ſame time de- 
rive its right of government from the conſent 
of that community. This would be fimilar 
to the poſſeſſion of a right of extorting an ap- 
pearance of that conſent, the reality of which is 
the only juſt foundation of political authority. 
The two rights would evidently be inconſiſtent. 
The pretended right of civil government, to 
enforce the permanent reſidence of all the in- 
habitants of a country, muſt therefore be rejected, 
as being incompatible with the right, which 
political communities poſſeſs to form or change 
their conſtitutions, | | 


This ſubje& may be conſidered in another 
point of view. We cannot maintain, that 
civil government has a right to ſubje& diflent- 
ing individuals to its controul, and to enforce 
their obſervance of laws and inſtitutions of 
which they difapprove, without ſuppoſing that 
thoſe individuals were left at liberty to migrate 
to ſome other territory. It is irreconcilable with 

| juſtice 
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juſtice to exact the ſubmiſſion and obedience of 
diflenters, and yet enforce their permanent re- 
ſrdence, On the other hand, if individuals 
enjoy the liberty of emigration, yet prefer re- 
ſidence z they are, in juſtice, bounden to obey 
the laws of the community, or ſubmit to the 
penalties of difobedience. 


Reſidence, then, is the evidence of citizens 
ſhip; and continued voluntary refidence the 
indication of individual conſent. At the ſame 
time, let it be recollected, that the native citizen 
is under certain obligations of gratirude and 
duty to his country antecedently to his conſent. 
He is reſponſible as a moral agent , for the 
motives of his emigration. His country has 
a prior claim to the application of his talents, 
and to the exertions of his uſefulneſs. But it 
is the buſineſs of the moraliſt to eſtimate, in par- 
ticular caſes, whether the motives of an emigrant 
amount to a juſtification of his conduct in de- 
ſerting his native country. 


As a general concluſion from the whole of 
the reaſoning which has been employed in the 


In foro conſcientiz, 


R ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſections of this chapter, we may lay 
down as a fifth fixed principle in politics; that, 
to enforce the permanent reſidence of the mem- 
bers of a political community is, with the ex- 
ceptions already ſpecified, unwarrantable and 
unjuſt ; unfavourable to the happineſs of civil 
ſociety ; and incompatible with the fundamental 
right of civil government. 


CHAP. 


HAP. VII. 


OF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL. 


SECT. I. 


Difference between forms of government and 
conſtitutions — that part of the ſcience of 
politics, which developes the characters of 
different forms of government, is of the high- 
eft importance — national characters depend 
principally, if not wholly, on forms of govern- 
ment and conſtitutions, combined with ge- 
neral education. | 


Tur various modes which have been adopted 
for the government of political communities, have 
been denominated forms of government, and 
conſtitutions. Forms of government are uſually 
underſtood to refer to the poſſeſſion of the autho- 
rity and powers of civil government, chiefly 
thoſe of legiſlation and adminiſtration; and to 

R 2 denote, 
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denote, whether thoſe powers are accumulated 
in one perſon, or variouſly diſtributed among 
ſeveral. Political conſtitutions, befides denoting + 
the general diſtribution of the powers of govern- 
ment, include alſo the particular regulations, 
which prevail, reſpecting the manner in which 
thoſe powers are to be exercifed.. Hence it is 
evident, that the ſame form of government may 
be found in different countries, with a different 
conſtitumon in each of them; but that identity 
of conſtitution neceſſarily — . in 
che form. of ER 
1 ** W that hole elite 
writers, who have, with adequate abilities, ex- 
exted-their talents in examining, and diſcuſſing 
the natural tendency of different, forms of go- 
vernment and conſtitutions, and pointing out 
their comparative advantages and defects, have 
been laudably employed, and have accordingly 
deſerved well of mankind, On a ſubject of ſuch: 
obvious importance to the welfare of civil ſo- 
ciety, whoever has contributed to explode an, 
error, or to remove a prejudice ;- to aſcertain. 
a truth, of which the world had. formerly been 
8 or doubtful; or to illuſtrate and con- 
firm a prepoſition, which: had formerly been 
proble» 
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problematical, muſt be deemed to have made 
a valuable addition to the general ſtock of hu- 
man knowledge, and thereby to have rendered 


an important ſervice to the world *. 
In 


| # The celebrated diflich of the Poet, 


% For forms of government let fools conteſt 5 
% Whate'er is beſt adminiſter' d is beſt,” 


das not eſcaped the cenfure it has merited. Notwith- 


pronounced the maxim contained in thefe lines, and the 
appearance ĩt aſſumes of being the reſult of profound poli- 
tical knowledge, and reſlection; if it be any thing more 
than a quibble, it is certainly too ſuperficial to deſerve 
much ſerious refutation. Adminiſtration in its uſual ac- 
ceptation, does not comprehend the whole buſineſs of civil 
government, as this maxim ſeems to ſuppoſe. But whether 
that term be underſtood to denote the whole, or only part 
of the functions of civil government + it is obvious, that the 
wiſeſt of mankind may worthily employ their time and ta- 
lents in examining which of human forms of government 
and conſtitutions is moſt likely to ſecure a good adminiſtra- 
tion, and in communicating to others the reſult of their ex- 
amination, and alſo in ſupporting it by ſaitable arguments. 
None will ſurely venture to maintain the palpable ab- 
ſardity, that, in this reſpect, all conſtitutions are alike. 
Are the functions of ciyil authority likely to be ſo well d- 

R 3 charged 
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In fact, if we take an impartial ſurvey of the 
condition of mankind in different countries, we 
mult obſerye, that in general the political hap- 

pineſs 


charged, when the arbitrary will of an individual, what- 
ever be his character, is the only rule of adminiſtration; as 
when the abuſes of power are reſtrained or corrected by 
ſalutary regulations or effective limitations! ? Yet if there 
be any difference in this reſpect, ſome forms of government 
muſt be preferable to others. Founders of political con- 
ſtitutions and legiſlators have generally been revered and 
extolled as the moſt venerable of human characters, and 
the greateſt benefactors of mankind. Mr Pope, to be con · 
fiſtent, muſt have ranked them. with fools, 


Mr. Pope was probably led to pronounce the ſentence 
under conſideration, by his peculiar fondneſs for applying 
to various ſubjects the opinion, that external form and ap- 
pearance are of no conſideration, in compariſon with in- 
ternal qualities, Thus, 


6 Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunello,” _ 


But in applying this favourite maxim to forms of 80 
vernment, he appears to have been led away by his imagi- 
nation, or rather by mere ſound, without any conſultation 
with his judgment. Although the word forms be em- 
ployed to denote the various diſtribution of the powers of 

| civil 
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pineſs of nations depends chiefly, if not wholly, 
on their forms of government, and conſtitutions. 
This however will become more apparent by 
enquiry into the nature and tendency of dif- 
ferent forms of government, than by any ge- 
neral argument. Not only the political happi- 
neſs of nations, but their very characters are 
moulded by forms of government and conſti- 
tutions, much more than by any other circum- 


lance. 


It is probable that the differences obſervable 
in the bodily conſtitutions of the inhabitants of 
different countries, may have their cauſes in dif- 


civil government, yet every one knows, that form thus 
employed, conveys a meaning widely different from form 
when applied to the perſon of a man, or to many other 
ſubjects. It alſo implies a great deal more, than whether 
a man's head ſhall be bound with a fillet, or encircled with 
a golden diadem ; or whether he ſhall bear a ſtaff in his 
hand, or have a golden ſceptre carried before him by ano- 
ther. Yet ſome ſuch trivial circumſtances would appear to 
conſtitute the whole diſtinction between different forms of 
government in Mr, Pope's opinion. Hence we may re- 

mark, how illogical it muſt be to convert a fimile, or poe- 
tical alluſion, into a general maxim; or a metaphor into 


A ſerious argument, | 
R 4 ferences ' 
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ferences of climate, ſoil, ſituation, food, cloth- 
2 % -S , 

198, habitations, exerciſes, and occupations : but 
moſt of theſe are known to be conſiderably in- 
flyenced by forms of government, either more 
immediately, or remotely ; and fa far as this in- 
fluence extends, the difference between the 
bodily conſtitutions of the people of different 
countries, may be attributed to form of govern- 
ment. | 


How far the natural differences, obſervable 
between the mental capacities of individuals 
may be owing to phyſical or moral cauſes, we 
ſeem to be ignorant. 


But the progreſſion of the mental improves 
ments of a people, their manners and general 
moral characters, ſeem principally if not wholly 
to depend on civil government and education, 
Poubtleſs, the relations which may ſubſiſt be- 
tween à political community and ſurrounding 
nations, will bear a part in the formation of its 
national character : but it is well known, that 
the external connexions of a people are gene- 
rally influenced by farm of government and 
conſtitution, more than by any other circum- 
| ſtance, 
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ſtance. The general education alſo, which in- 
cludes all public and private inſtruction and 
example, concurs with civil government in 
forming the character of a people; but this 
education is itſelf in part the reſult of civil laws 
and inſtitutions. It is in part indeed derived 
from the religious and moral opinions, which 
prevail in à political community. But theſe 
two ſources, namely, political inſtitutions and 
religious and moral opinions, together with the 
impreſſions, habits, and communications of ſen- 
timents, whether by diſcourſe or writing, which 
reſult from both, as well as the living exam- 
ples which they produce, are what conſtitute 
the general education of a people. Hence, we 
might conclude, that national characters ought 
principally to be aſcribed to forms of govern- 
ment; not only on account of the more direct 
and immediate influence of political inftitutions 
on public manners; but alſo on account of 
their remoter influence, through the medium 
of general education, 


Whence chiefly aroſe the remarkable differ- 
ence, between the character of the Athenians, 


and that of the Spartans ; but from the differ- 
ence 
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ence of their political inſtitutions? The an- 
cient Roman character was different from both; 
and the principal cauſe of the difference may 
be traced to the Roman form of government. 
The difference between the characters of many 
other nations, | contemporaries to each other, 
and inhabiting either contiguous countries, or 
ſimilar climates, ſeem incapable of being ac- 
counted for, on any other principle, 


SECT, 
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"SECT, U. 


Some obſervations of Mr. Ban abplied; in 
confirmation of the argument of the preceds 
ing ſection. Sixth principle in politics, 

' that national characters depend principally 
on forms of government and education. | 


2 


Mx. HUME, in his Effay on National 
Characters, has ſome excellent obſervations, moſt 
of which may be applied in confirmation of the 
doctrine advanced in the preceding ſection, 
reſpecting the influence of form of goyernment, 
and conſtitution, in moulding the character of 
a people. His object was to prove, that na- 
tional characters, including genius, temper, and 
manners, as well as mental improvement, and 
moral character, depend not on phyfical, but 
moral cauſes. The propagation or contagion 
of manners in a ſociety, or over a whole nation, 
and their continuance for ſucceſſive generations, 
he deduces from the . principle of imitation. 


In proof of this theory, he oblerves, 


| Firſt, That, „when any extenſive govern- 
e ment has been eſtabliſhed for many centuries, 
« it 
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40 it ſpreads a national character over the whole 
empire, and communſcates to every part a 
40 Oy of mannets.“ ** inſtances the 


His fecand obſervation is, 0 in ſmall go- 
«« vernments that are contiguous, the people 
« have notwithſtanding a different character, and 
de are often as much diſtinguiſhed in their mans 
„ners as the moſt diſtant nations.” He in- 
ances Athens and Thebes ; the inhabitants of 
the former having been as remarkable for in- 
«« genuity, politeneſs, and gaiety, as the The- 
« bans for dulneſs, ruſticity, and a phlegm- 
4 atic temper. 4,“ He quotes Plutarch re- 
marking the difference of temper in the inha- 
bitants of the Piræum, and thofe of the upper 
town of Athens, although only four miles 
aſunder; and ſays, that no one attributes the 
difference of manners in Wapping and St. James's 
to à difference of air or climate, 


+ Tt muſt be acknowledged that the ancients fometimes 
attributed this difference- to ſoit and climate. Athenis 
tenue ſolum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici ; et 


eraſſum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et valentes. 
He 


Cic. de ſato. 
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He obſerves, in the third place; that, * the 
« {ame national character | commonly” follows 
the authority“ ſof the national government] 
t to. a preciſe boundary; and upon croſſing a 
*« river, or paſſing a mountain, one finds a new 
«* ſet of manners, with a new government.” 

He obſerves, in the fourth place; that, 
© when any ſet of men, fcantered over diſtant 
© nations, have a cloſe fociety or communi- 
cation together, they acquire a fimilirude of 
* manners, and have but little in eommon with 
** the nations, amongſt whom they live.” He 
inſtances the Jews, Armenians, and Jeſuits. 
But we may obſerve, that the peculiarity of 
the Jewiſh: character may be ſuſfeiently ac- 
counted for, from the pecuharity of their reli- 
gion, language, tenets, and obſervances; and 
their excluſion by the laws and cuſtoms of moſt 
Kuropean ſtates, from varioos' privileges en- 
joyed by the reſt of the inhabitants, and from 
many occupations, which are open to others. 
The peculiarity of the modern Jewiſh: character, 
may therefore be ultimately referred to the joint 
xfluence of civil government and education. 
The Jeſuits allo formed a ſeparate community 

almolt 
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almoſt exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
civil governments of the countries in which 
they reſided; and were governed as well as 
educated by inſtitutions and regulations Nn 
to ne 


Mr. Hume' s fifth obſervation is; that, 
* where any accident, as a difference in lan- 
<«. guage or religion, keeps two nations inhabit- 
ing the ſame country from mixing with each 
«, other; they will preſerve, during ſeveral cen- 
6 turies, a diſtinct and even an oppoſite ſet 
of manners.“ He inſtances the integrity, 
« gravity, and bravery of the Turks,” which, 
he ſays, form an exact contraſt to the deceit, 
e jevity, and cowardice of the modern Greeks.” 
If theſe characters of the Turks and modern 
Greeks ſhould be admitted to be accurately 
drawn; the difference in their political condi- 
tion may be fairly eſtimated to have contri- 
buted to the formation of their oppoſite man- 
ners, much more than their language and reli- 
gion; how much ſoever. the two latter may have 
contributed to maintain their ſeparation. 


His 
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His fixth obſervation is; that, the ſame 
« {et of manners will follow a nation, and 
« adhere to it over the whole globe, as well 
« as the ſame laws, and language.” He in- 
ſtances the Spaniſh, Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
colonies, as being all diſtinguiſhable even. be- 
tween the tropics, 


He obſerves in the ſeventh place; that, © the 

* manners of a people change very confiderably 
« from one age to another.” He fays; that 
thoſe changes are effected, “ either by great 
c alterations in their government, or the mix- 
«© ture of new people, or by that inconftancy, 
c to which all human affairs are ſubject.” He 
oppoſes < the ingenuity, induſtry, and activity 
* of the ancient Greeks,” to the © ſtupidity 
© and indolence of the preſent inhabitants of 
ce thoſe regions,” the © candour, bravery, and 
& love of liberty of the ancient Romans,” to 
the * ſubtlety, cowardice, and flaviſh-, diſpo- 
ce fition of the modern.” He fays, “though 
* ſome few ſtrokes of the French character be 
« the ſame with that, which Ceſar has aſcribed 
6c to 


286 o' roh of flex. vir. 


4 to the Gauls I, yer what compariſon between 
« aſt Ry "2h, g and knowledge of 
' 5150 the 


+. The: following traits in the character of the ancient 
inhabitants of Gaul, in the account given of them by Cæſar, 
have been thought to bear a ſtriking reſemblance to ſome 
features in the character of the modern inhabitants of that 
country. 

Ut ſum Gallorum ſubita, et repentina concilia. Cic. 
de Bello Gall. l. iii. c. 8. 

Pt qued ſere libenter homines ii quod volunt, credunt. 
Ib. I. iii. e., 38, 


Nam ut ad bella ſuſeipienda Gallorum alacer et promp- 
tus eſt animus; ſic mollis ac minime refiſtens ad calami- 
tates perferendas mens eorum eſt, Ibid, I. iii. c. 19. 


- Infirmitatera Gallorum veritus , quod ſunt in Sails 
capiendis mobiles, et rebus plerumque novis ſtudent. 
Ibid. I. iv. c. 5. 


Quum intelligeret omnes fore Gallos novis rebus lu- 
gere. et ad bellum mobiliter celeriterque excitari; omnes 
autem homines libertati ſtudere, et conditionem ſervitutis 


odifle. Ib. L. fi. c. ro. 


Livy has thus deſeribed the Gauls at a more diſtant 
period, Gallorum quidem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima 
laboris atque æſtus fluere; primaque eorum prelia plus 
quam virorum, poſtrema minis quam feminarum eſſe. Liv. 
I. x. c. 28. Mollia et flaxa corpota Gallorum et mimme 
patientia ſitis. L. xxxiv, c. 47. the 
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the modern inhabitants of that country; 
* and the ignorance, barbarlty, and groſſneſs 


© of the antient ? 
His 


The reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
character given of the iohabitants of the ſame country by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in the fourth century. 


Celſioris ſtaturz et candidi pæne Galli ſunt omnes, et 
rutuli, luminumque torvitate terribiles ; avidi jurgiorum et 
ſublatius inſoleſcentes. Nec enim eorum quemquam adhi- 
bita uxore tixantem, multo fortiore et glauca, petegrino- 
rum ferre potuerit globus, tum maxime cum illa inflata 
cervice ſuffrendens, ponderanſque niveas ulnas et vaſtas, ad- 
miſtis calcibus emittere cæperit pugnos, ut catapultas torti- 
libus neruis excuſſas. Metuendz voces complurium, et 
minaces, placatorum juxta et iraſcentium, terſi tamen 
pari diligentia cuncti et mundi; nec in tractibus illis, 
maxime apud Aquitanos, poterit aliquis videri, vel feemina, 
licet perquam pauper, ut alibi, fruſtis ſquallere panno- 
rum, Ad militandum omnis ztas aptiſſima, et pari 
pectoris nobore ſenex ad procinctum ducitur et adultus, 
gelu duratis artubus et labore affiduo, multa contemp- 
turos et formidanda, nec evrum quiſquam ut in Italia, 
munus Martium pertimeſcens, pollicem ſibi præcidit, quos 
jocaliter murcos appellant, Vini avidum genus, affectans 
ad vini ſimilitudinem multiplices potus; et inter eos hu- 
miles quidam obtuſis ebrietate continua ſenſibus, quam 
furoris voluntariam ſpeciem eſſe Catoniana ſententia de- 
finivit, raptantur diſcurſibus vagis, ut verum illud vi- 

8 deatur, 
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His eighth obſervation is; that, „Where 
ſeveral neighbouring nations have a very 
* cloſe communication together, either by po- 
& licy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire 
© a ſimilitude of manners proportioned to the 
% communication.“ He inftances the Franks, 
who, he ſays, appear to the eaſtern nations to 
have a uniform character. Intercourſe with 


deatur, quod ait defendens Fonteium Tullius, Gallos 
poſt hac dilutius eſſe poturos, quod illi venenum eſſe ar- 
bitrantur. Hz regiones præcipue quz confines Italicis, 
paulatim levi ſudore ſub imperium venere Romanum. 
Primo tentatz per Fulvium, deinde præliis parvis quaſſatæ 
per Sextium, ad ultimum per Fabium Maximum domitz ; 
cui negotii plenus effectus, aſperiore Allobrogum gente de- 
victa, hoc indidit cognomentum. Nam omnes Gallias, niſi 
qua paludibus inviæ fuere, ut Salluſtio docetur auctore, poſt 
decennalis belli clades ſubegit Cæſar, ſocietatique noſtræ 
fœderibus junxit æternis. Ammianus Marcell, 1. xv. c. 12. 


It ſeems curious to obſerve the difference between this 
character of the inhabitants of Gaul by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, and that which had been given of them by Cæſar. 
If characters of the ſame nation had been drawn, at ſe. 
veral ſubſequent periods conſiderably diſtant from each 
other by ſucceeding hiſtorians, they would all doubtlefs 
have varied confiderably; yet all would probably . 
retained ſome traits of teſemblance. 


foreign 
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foreign nations, when conſidered as a. concur- 
rent cauſe in the formation of a national cha- 
racer, muſt be allowed partly to reſult from 
form of government and political conſtitution; 
and partly to conſtitute a branch of the general 

education, which has been already deſeribed. 


Mr. Hume's ninth obſervation on this ſub- 
ject is; that, ( we may often remark a won- 
« derful mixture of manners and characters, 
ein the ſame nation, ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
6 guage, and ſubject to the ſame government.“ 
He ſays, that, in this particular, the Engliſh 
« are the moſt remarkable of any people in 
„ the world.” This mutability and uncer- 
tainty of character, Mr. Hume aſcribes to the 
Engliſh mixed government, and to the free- 
dom and independence of the people. He ter- 
minates this obſervation rather quaintly. He 
lays, „the Engliſh, of any people in the world, 
© have the leaſt of a national character, unleſs 
that very ſingularity ſtand for ſuch.“ 


Theſe general obſervations of Mr. Hume 
appear to be well founded and juſt ; and we may 


conſiſtently adopt them, without aſſenting to all 
S 2 his 
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his illuſtrations +. They ſerve to confirm the 
doctrine advanced in the preceding ſection, re- 
ſpecting the influence of civil government and 
education, on the mental and moral improve- 
ments of a people. Imitation, emulation, and 
other principles of action, which may excite 
the exertions of individuals, as far as they co- 
operate in forming, maintaining, or changing a 
national character, may be conſidered as included 
in education. The intimate connexion ſubſiſt- 
ing between education, whether conſidered in 
a-more limited, or more extended view, and 
the political inſtitutions of a country, alſo the 
inflaence of political inſtitutions on education, 
are too obvious to require much reaſoning to 
aſcertain them, 


7 The like remark is applicable to ſome of the 'obſer- 
vations of Helvetius on this ſubject. See Helvetius, De 
'Eſprit, Diſcours iii, Some of the arguments which this 
ingenious writer employs to prove, that all the differences, 
both in the mental and moral improvements of mankind 
ought to be attributed to forms of government, and edu- 
cation, may be conſiſtently deemed concluſive, as far as 
they relate to national characters, even by thoſe who may 
not be diſpoſed to adopt all his poſitions, nor to aſſent to 
the whole of his reaſoning on the ſubject. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, we ſeem fully warranted to 
lay down as a fixth fixed principle in the 
ſcience of politics, that national characters prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, depend on political con- 
ſtitutions and education. 


Hence we are naturally led to indulge the 
ſpeculative hope, that in conſequence of more 
perfect conſtitutions, and an education more 
improved than any people has ever yet adopted, 
nations may ariſe of characters far ſuperior to 
any, which the world has hitherto exhibited. 
It is to be obſerved, on the other hand, that 
the manners of a nation have a reflexive in- 
fluence on its form of government. | 


The intimate connexion ſubſiſting, between 
the mental and moral characters of the inha- 
bitants of a country, and their political happi- 
neſs, appears too obvious to require any proof 
or illuſtration, Hence it muſt be a matter of 
the higheſt importance to mankind, to know 
which form of government has the happieſt in- 
fluence on a national character. 


S 3 SECT. 
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s Ber. Ol, 


The ſcience of politics bas not yet attained 
perfection ; although it has been gradually 
advancing towards it, 


| Tus ſcience of politics is not yet perhaps 
ſufficiently advanced, to enable us to aſcertain 
with preciſion, the reſpective degrees in which the 
various forms of government which have exiſted 
in the world, are friendly or hoſtile to political 
happineſs; and the correſpondent degrees, in 
which they ſeverally claim our reverence and af. 
fection, or call for our reprobation, It has been 
profoundly remarked, that the world 1s probably 
not yet old enough, to have acquired ſufficient 
experience on this ſubject. It deſerves to be 
recollected alſo, that various prejudices and 
paſſions have uſually ſtood oppoſed to the pro- 
greſſion of real knowledge in the ſcience of po- 
litics. The rulers of political communities have 
often thought themſelves more intereſted to diſ- 
countenance the ſtudy of this ſcience, than to 
promote freedom of enquiry into its funda- 


mental principles. Other individuals and claſſes 
in 
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in ſociety have alſo been ſometimes induced by 
various prejudices, intereſts, or paſſions to adopt 
a ſimilar ſentiment, Prieſts in particular, have 
been accuſed of having often lent their powerful 
aid, eſpecially in ancient times, to the main- 
tenance of political ignorance. and error, chiefly 
through the medium of ſuperſtition : perhaps 
the greateſt enemy to freedom of thought and 


diſcuſſion on any ſubject. 


But although various obſtacles may have re- 
tarded the advances of political ſcience, it can- 
not be denied but that it has made conſiderable 
progreſs both in theory and practice. In order 
to be impreſſed wich a full conviction of this 
important and conſolatory truth, we have only 
to caſt a tranſient glance on the political con- 
dition of mankind in the ancient world, and 
aſterwards in the modern: ſuch progreſſion in- 
deed was naturally to be expected. For man 
is evidently a progreſſive animal, not only when 
regarded as an individual, but alſo in his po- 
lincal capacity. Accordingly we find that the 
early hiſtory of every country, of which we have 
authentic records, carries us back to a period 
of much ſimplicity and ignorance, as well as 

S 4 WY 
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of turbulence and ferocity. We find the in- 
habitants gradually emerging from rudeneſs, 
and advancing in various improvements con- 
ducive to political happineſs ; ſome more ſlowly, 
and others more rapidly. Many of theſe gra- 
dual improvements of mankind may be traced 
back to their origin. This progreſſion has been 
frequently retarded, checked, or interrupted by 
various cauſes ; but ſometimes alſo, it has been 
accelerated by others. Tyranny and ſuperſti- 
tion, under various forms, have often combined 
to promote purpoſes hoſtile to political happi- 
neſs; but their united efforts have not always 
been ſucceſsful; and they have ſometimes con- 
tributed to produce the contrary effect. Even 
invaders and conquerors, thoſe unfeeling and 
generally unprincipled ſcourges of the human 
race, have often, unintentionally, contributed to 
meliorate the condition of men. Although they 
have often deſolated countries; and although 
war be one of the ſevereſt calamities which can 
afflict a nation; and conqueſt perhaps the moſt 
cruel reſult of war; yet even conqueſts, by the 
various changes which they have operated, have, 
in their conſequences, proved highly beneficial 
to different nations. They have been the means 


of 
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of mingling people of different cuſtoms, laws, 
characters, and manners; by whoſe intercourſe; 
knowledge has been diffuſed, diſcoveries reci- 
procally communicated, and the whole maſs per- 
haps of ſeveral ' mingled nations has become 
more improved, than any of them had been 
while they continued ſeparate, It has ſome- 
times happened alſo, that conquerors have in- 
tentionally meliorated the condition of the in- 
habitants of a conquered country, in order to 
reconcile them to the new dominion under 
which they had fallen. Plutarch contends, that 
the conqueſts of Alexander the Great had ren- 
dered more real ſervice to mankind, than the 
diſcourſes or writings of any of the philoſophers. 
He argues, that that celebrated conqueror had 
ſuppreſſed barbarous cuſtoms, built cities, eſta- 
bliſhed governments, reformed conſtitutions 
and laws, improved education, intermingled 
nations, and civilized the world þ. On the 
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other hand, when conquerors have purſued a 
diflereas Hf; and, by. Even of oppreſion, 
have forced many of the inhabitants of a con- 
quered country to abandon their native land; 
the emigrants have often proved the means of 
civilizing, or at leaſt ar eee aps other na- 
tion. 1 | i a 8 | 


"as KR, the . experience; v hich has 
been acquired by the people of any one country, 
has ſeldom been altogether loſt to the world. 
Great political improvements have ſometimes 
been ſeemingly obliterated from human remem- 
brance, while they were only ſuppreſſed for a 
time, Or driven to ſome other region; where 
they have appeared again with greater luſtre. 
Thus the courſe of a river may bg obſtructed ; 
and its waters diverted into various new chan- 
nels, or ſo diſperſed, as totally to diſappear ; yet 
far from being loſt, they may perhaps , unite 
again, and gradually increaſing in their deſcent, 
may contribute ro fertilize and bleſs ſome dil. 
tant region. Particular conſtitutions, doubtleſs, 
may ſometimes have degenerated; but che in- 
ſtances of ſuch degeneracy would be found 


much fewer than has been ſometimes aſſerted, 
3 
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if the goodneſs of conſtitutions were to be eſti- 
mated by the ſtandard of their ſubſerviency to 
political happineſs, the great end of civil govern- 
ment. Notwithſtanding particular exceptions, 
the world in general, as far as we are enabled to 
judge from our acquaintance with its hiſtory, 
has always been gradually advancing in poli- 
tical happineſs; as in political knowledge and 
Experience, 


s ECT. 
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SECT, IV. 


Divi 725 f forms of government — general 45 
| | Aon o ibis Treatiſe. 


AN. METHODICAL. arrangement of forms 
of, government, is likely to prove of as eminent 
advantage in politics, as has been found to be 
the caſe with reſpect to ſimilar arrangements 
in other ſciences. All the different modes in 
which the powers of civil governmerit may be 
diſtributed, have been attempted to be claſſed 
under the two general heads of monarchies and 
republics 1. But a diviſion ſo vague and in- 


$ This is the diviſion adopted by Machiavel in his trea- 
tiſe, entitled the Prince ; and in this, he has been followed 
by many. 


Tutti li ſtati, tutti i dominii che hanno havuto et hanno 
imperio ſopra gli huomini ſono ſtati et ſono d republiche 
© principati. Overe de Machiavel. II Principe, cap. i. 


Machiavet, indeed, in the beginning of his diſcourſes on 
the firſt Decade of Livy, takes up Ariſtotle's Diviſion of 
Forms of Government, without mentioning his having 
borrowed it from that philoſopher: yet notwithſtanding, 
he adheres chiefly to the more general divilion of govern- 
wats into principalities and republics, 


».4 4 


definite, 
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definite, cannot be admitted, as the baſis of a 
ſcientific arrangement. Perhaps forms of go- 
vernment cannot be more commodiouſly and 
accurately claſſed, than by adopting the com- 
mon diviſion into three ſimple forms , with the 
addition of their combinations, which may be 
reduced to five. By adopting this method, 
we ſhall have eight general kinds of civil go- 
vernment ; all of them eſſentially diſtinct in cha- 
racter and tendency, as well as in their effects 
with reſpect to political happineſs. Theſe are, 


Simple monarchy 

Simple ariſtocracy 

Simple democracy | 
Monarchy combined with ariſtocracy 
Monarchy combined with democracy 
Ariſtocracy combined with democracy 
7. The mixed form, partaking of monarchy, 


ariſtocracy, and democracy . 
8, The federal form, 


Sm» PP 


+ The diviſion of governments into thoſe of one, a few, 
and the many, is at leaſt as old as Plato. For a more par- 
ticular account of this philoſopher's divifion of govern» 
ments, as well as thoſe of Socrates and Ariſtotle, ſee Ap- 
pendix, No. V. 


Theſe 
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Theſe genera may be variouſly ſubdivided, 
according to the modifications, of which ny 
are W 1146 arg | 


An en governments ſeem N of 
deing' claſſed under this arrangement. What 
has been termed the patriarchal government, 
for inſtance, is but the mildeſt ſpecies of ſimple 
monarchy, originating in parental authority, 
and directed by paternal affection. Even theo- 
cracy, if at all adminiſtered by human agents, 
muſt be reducible to ſome one of the genera of 
forms which have been here enumerated, 


To collect all the truths of importance in the 
ſcience of politics, which have been already efta- 
bliſhed as undeniable inferences from acknow- 
ledged principles, but chiefly from the well at- 
teſted experience of mankind, and thence to 
aſcertain the preciſe character of every particular 
form of government would be to render an im- 
portant ſervice to the world. I am conſcious, 
that I am far from being equal to the taſk. In 
the ſequel of this Treatiſe I ſhall only attempt to 
enquire into ſome of thoſe pecuhar charaFers 


which diſcriminate the ſeveral genera of forms 
of 
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of government enumerated in this ſection, with. 
out entering into 4 particular conſideration of 
their various ſubdiviſions. . If the arrangement 
which J have fuggeſted, together with the ob- 
ſervations, to which it may give riſe, ſhould 
contribute to detect any prevalent political error 
or misſtatement; or to confirm or propagateany 
political truth; or in any degree to factfirate 
the more genetal ſtudy of 'a ſcience, which 1 
deem to be highly important, 1 ſhall confidet 
my labour well betone | 


SECT. 
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| J SECT. V. 


Simplicity not an adequate teft of the goodneſs 
blo: 4; a conſtitution. | | 

4 PxteviousLy to the conſideration of 
particular forms of government, another general 
obſervation ſeems proper to be offered, namely, 
that ſimplicity is a very inadequate teſt for de- 
termining the comparative goodneſs of forms of 
government or conſtitutions. This obſerva- 
tion cannot be deemed ſuperfluous, when it is 
recollected, that ſimplicity has frequently been 
urged by political writers of directly oppoſite 
opinions, to prove the ſuperiority of their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems. 


Simplicity, confidered as an abſtract quality, 
infers neither praiſe nor blame; but it may 
become an excellence or an imperfection, in a 
ſecondary point of view, when conſidered in 
connexion with the ſubjects of which it was 
predicated; and eſpecially with their condu- 
civeneſs to the purpoſes for which they were 


deſigned. If an Eaſt Indiaman be well adapted 
to 
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to convey merchandize and paſſengers over 
large tracts of ocean; its being a more compli- 
cated piece of mechaniſm than an American- 
Indian canoe, cannot without abſurdity; be ad- 
vanced as a proof of its inferiority. If the ob- 
ject in view were only to tranſport a few naked 
Indians acroſs a narrow piece of freſh water, a 
canoe would be preferable to a veſſel con- 
ſtructed after the model of an Eaſt Indiaman, 
chiefly on account of the greater ſimplicity of 
the one, and the complication of the other. 
The human frame is a moſt complex piece of 
mechaniſm ; yet it is ſo admirably adapted to 
the various purpoſes of human life, that the 
ſkilful combination of ſo many contrivances in 
one ſyſtem, conſtitutes perhaps the chief wonder 
of its excellence. 


This explanation concerning the value of 
ſimplicity, is applicable to various other ſubjects, 
even to literary compoſitions, as-well as to works 
of art, but particularly to forms of government, 
If a conſtitution be well adapted to promote 
political happineſs ; the ſimplicity of its contri- 
vance may, with juſtice, be urged in its com- 
mendation ; but if it be inadequate to anſwer 
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the true ends of civil government; its ſimpli- 
city may be its greateſt defect. In fact, legiſla- 
tion, civil adminiſtration, diſtribution of juſtice, 
ſuperintendance of manners, public defence, 
and other political functions, are ſo multifarious, 
that great ſimplicity in a form of government, 
or conſtitution, furniſhes a preſumption of defec- 
tiveneſs, rather than an argument in favour of 
their probable excellence. 


R EC 4- 


* 


RECAPITULATION OF GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


— —— — 


PRELIMINARY PRINCIPLE, 
A true knowledge of human nature, and the 
hiſtory of nations, are the genuine uren of 
political ſcience. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE IN THE SCIENCE OF 
POLITICS. 
Civil government is neceſſary to enable any 
conſiderable number of human beings to live 
with comfort in ſociety. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE. 


The great end of civil government 1s the ge- 
neral political happineſs of the community. 


Ef THIRD PRINCIPLE. 


The conſent of the community excluſively 
confers the right of civil government : or every 
political community poſſeſſes the ga of form- 

ing its own conſtitution. 


1 2 FOURTH 
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FOURTH PRINCIPLE. 
Political reſiſtance is criminal. 


FIFTH PRINCIPLE. 


To prohibit the emigration of citizens, or to 
enforce, their permanent reſidence, is unwarrant- 
able and unjuſt, unfavourable to political hap- 
pineſs, and incompatible with the true founda- 
tion of the right of civil government, 


SIXTH PRINCIPLE. 
National characters are chiefly, if not wholly, 


produced by forms of government and conſti- 
tutions, together with general education. 


END OF PART FIRST, 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX, 
No. I. 


CONTAINING 
$0ME ACCOUNT OF THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 

AS REPORTED BY 
SOME OF THE EARLIEST DISCOVERERS, 
OR BY SUBSEQUENT TRAVELLERS, “ 


* 


er. 


Spaniſb Accounts, 


ä Armosr all the nations conquered by the 
Spaniards in America, were under regal govern- 
ments: of which ſome were hereditary, and 
others elective. Of the ſovereigns, by whom 
thoſe nations were governed, fome had abſo- 
lute authority, whilſt the power of others was 
limited by a high privileged nobility, which 

See note, page 27. 
T3 
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in ſome nations is ſaid to have been divided 
into higher and lower claſſes. Tlaſcula indeed, 
and a few other ſtates, are repreſented by Spa- 
niſh writers as having been under republican 
governments. But they appear to have been 
only confederacies of independent and per- 
haps abſolute chiefs, who had coaleſced for the 
mutual defence of themſelves and their ſubjects, 
againſt the power either of the Mexican govern- 
ment, or other neighbouring monarchies. Par- 
ticular quotations in ſupport of this general 
ſtatement would be ſuperfluous. Soto, whom 
Spaniſh writers have tiled the Conqueror of 
Florida (the name by which the whole continent 
of America to the northward of Cape Florida 
was at firſt diſtinguiſhed) although he did little 
more than traverſe the territories of a great 
number of different American tribes, in a fruit- 
leſs ſearch after gold, found all thoſe tribes un- 
der the government of chiefs, whoſe authority 
was generally abſolute, 


Don Ulloa, who appears to have been as 
faithful and accurate as he was intelligent, in- 
forms us, that in South America, many villages 
and diſtricts ſtill retain the names of the Indian 
chiefs, by whom they had ſeverally been go- 
verned 
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verned when conquered by the Spaniards. See 
Don Ulloa's Voyage, vol. i. book iii. chap. vi. 
He ſays that every village in Peru had anciently 
its chief, or Curaca ; that they were all ſubdued 
by the Inca, and obliged to receive the laws of 
the empire; but that the Curacas were confirmed 
in all their hereditary rights of ſovereignty com- 
patible with the ſupreme prerogative, Ibid, 
book vi. chap. ili. 


SECT. I. 


French Accounts. 


TEE earlieſt French reports on this ſubject, 
correſpond with thoſe of Spaniſh writers. Cap- 
tain Jaques Carthier, who may be regarded as 
the firſt French diſcoverer of Canada, obſerved, 
in his firſt viſit to that country, that the inhabit- 
ants were ſubject to the authority of political 
rulers, to whom he gave the deſignation of 
chiefs or lords: one in particular he ſtiles the 
Lord of Canada. His proper name was 
* Donnacona; but by the name of Lord, they 
t called him Agauhanna.” He repreſents him as 

8 14 having 
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having poſſeſſed great authority. See Carthier's 
Voyages, in Hackluyt's Collection, vol. iii. 
Carthier, afterwards, got this chief on board his 
ſhip, and carried him to France. His people ex- 
preſſed great ſorrow at his detention on board; 
and were much rejoiced at Carthier's promiſe of 
bringing him back to them in twelve moms. 
But he died in France, 


Carthier's firſt voyage was in 1534, his ſecond 
in 1535, and his third in 1540. 


This Lord of Canada, on finding that he 
was to be detained from his country and ſub- 
jects, appointed a regent to hold the reins of go- 
vernment during his abſence. Carthier, on his 
return to Canada, in 1 540, found thut this re- 
gent, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the government. 
His name was Agona : he diſcovered no ſymp- 
tom of reſentment on hearing of the death of 
Donnacona. It was thought he bore it ſo well, 
becauſe that event appeared to ſecure his con- 
tinuance in the enjoyment of ſupreme authority. 


We are told, in the ſame voyages, that in 
Hochelaga (a name given to ſome country on 
the banks of the river St, Lawrence) The 

« Jord 


* 
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© lord or king of the country was brought 
<© upon nine or ten mens ſhoulders, fitting upon 
<< a great ſtag's ſkin; and they laid him upon 
te the forefaid mats,” (ſome women, had pre- 
viouſly brought mats and ſpread them) near 
<& to the captain; every one beckoning to us, 
ce that he was their lord or king.” ——* This 
«© Agauhanna was a man about fifty years old: 
he was not a whit better apparelled than any 
<« of the reſt, only excepted that he had a cer- 
< tain thing made of the ſkins of hedge-hogs, 
like a red wreath; and that was inſtead of 
« his crown, He was full of the palſy, and his 
© members ſhrunk together,” Hackluyt's 
Voyages, vol. iii. page 221. | 


M. Roberval went to Canada in the year 
1542, and made an attempt to ſettle there with 
a colony; but it did not ſucceed. His report 
concerning the government of the natives was, 
© They have a king in every country, and are 
% wonderfully obedient-unto him; and they do 
, him honour according to their manner and 
4 faſhion.” Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. page 
210. oor. n ee 


| Laudonniere formeda Freach-ſealemetw in 
Florida, in the year 1562: and he reported 
that 
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that all the Indians of that neighbourhood were 
under the government of chiefs, whom he alſo 
ſtiles lords, or kings. In ſhort, all the French 
navigators,” or adventurers, who failed to any 
part of the coaſt of North America, during the 
courſe of the ſixteenth century, deſcribed the 
inhabitants of every diſtrict they viſited as being 
governed in à ſimilar manner. Sir John Haw- 
kins viſited Laudonniere's French ſettlement in 
Florida; in the year 1563. He reported that 
the French were then at war with the Flori- 
dans; and “ were ſet upon by eighteen kings,“ 
who commanded ſeven or eight hundred men. 
See Sir Jobn Hawkins's Voyage, in Hackluyt's 
collection, 


+; To deſcend to a much later period, Lafitau, a 
French miſſionary, of the order of the Jeſuits, re- 
fded for ſive years in North America, as amiſſion- 
ary, above two centuries after the diſcovery 
of the weſtern world by Columbus. He gives a 
very particular account of the cuſtoms and 
manners of ſome tribes of North American 
Indians, as they exiſted in his time. He in- 
forms us, that among the Algonquins, and ſome 
other tribes, there are three claſſes of people, 
namely nobles, common people, and ſlaves. 
banog ai d | He 
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He deſcribes in detail the political conſtitution 
of the Iroquois, which he ſays was ariſtocrari- 
cal. Every village of theſe Indians was divided 
into three families or branches; and over each 
branch, a chief preſided, whoſe authority was 
hereditary : yet one of the three chiefs had 
ſome pre-eminence over the other two, either 
from ſeniority, or on ſome other account. 
He had alſo ſome aſſiſtants, who were checks 
on his conduct. Theſe were called Agoyan- 
ders, and commonly conſiſted of one out of 
every family of diſtinction: females were ſome- 
times delegated” to this office, There were, 
beſides, elders in every tribe, who formed a 
kind ot ſenate. Lafitau ſays, that the chiefs 
exerted much intrigue to carry any favourite 
point in their tiibe or village, chiefly through 
the medium of - orators, without diſcovering 
themſelves to be concerned in the matter. He 
ſays, the women enjoyed the privilege of holding 
an aſſembly of their own, to deliberate on pub- 
lic affairs; and that they frequently communi- 
cated the reſult of their deliberations to the 
chief of the village, who thereupon conſulted: 
the ſenate, reſpecting the meaſure propoſed by 
the female council. This and Teme other por- 
tions of political authority poſſeſſed by ſernales 


In 1 
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in ſeveral American tribes, he dignifies with the 
name of Gynecocracy. He reports, that here- 
ditary chicttainfhips went in the female line, 
paſſng always: to the children of the aunts, 
ſiſters, and nieces, on the maternal fide of the 
laſt poſſeſſor. We are informed, that this 
order of ſucceſſion prevailed alſo among the 
Natches, the ſupreme dignity of repreſentative. 
and brother of che Sun deſcending to the ſon of 
the female heir, whoever __ have been his 
38 ee allo, hs Bet; an — 
chief took up the hatchet 5 every warrior, who: 
offered to ſhare in the glory of the expedition, 
gave to the chief a ſmall bit of wood, on which 
ſame figure or device was painted in vermillion: 
this denoted that he had enliſted. But, al- 
though the engagement was voluntary, he ſays, 
it had anciently been cuſtomary to puniſh with 
death any one, who either deſerted, or declined 
the warfare in which he had thus engaged; nay, 
that ſome inſtanees of ſuch puniſhment had hap⸗ 
— within his own nn. 


4 & 


 Gluplevois, mas, — bk W of 
1 ſame order. He informs us, that there 


Were 
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were ſeveral tribes to the northward of Hud- 
dor's Bay, who frequently carried on war againſt 
other tribes, known to the French by the name 
of the Savannahs; and that neither of them 
tortured their priſoners of war to death, but 
kept them in flavery. See Charlevoix's Tra- 
vels, Letter x. He does not fay, whether this 
had been the ancient practice of thoſe (tribes; 
or whether it had been introduced among them, 
through the perſuaſion of French miſſionaries, 
to prevent the torture of priſoners of war. It 
is known, that the practice of ſelling captives as 
ſlaves, was thus introduced among ſome Ameri- 
can tribes ; but inſtead of producing a good 
effect, it is ſaid to have cauſed the quarrels of 
Indian nations to be carried on with keener 
animoſity, and with unremitted ardour. For 
ſome time paſſed, it is ſaid to be the practice of 
the American Indians, either to torture their 
priſoners of war to death, or to adopt thoſe 
whoſe lives are ſpared, into the families of ſome 
of the vitors. Thoſe who are thus adopted are 
faid to be intended to ſupply the rootn of thoſe 
who had fallen in the courſe of the war; 
whence they become real members of the tribe 
which adopts them. Ir is highly probable, that 
* the Americans anciently, all ſpared cap- 


tives 
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tives were retained in ſlavery. Lafitau ſays, 
that this was the practice among them, even ſo 
late as his! time; but that this ſervitude was 
. conſiderably milder in ſome tribes than in 
others; nay, that in ſome tribes, their con- 
dition was not diſtinguiſhable from that of the 
ancient members of the tribe: ſo that in all 
probability; the American Indians, inſtead of 
adopting. their captives, as they frequently do 
. originally kept them in ſervitude. 


| Charleyeix informs us, that the quality of 
: chief among the Hurons, a Canadian tribe, 

was hereditary. He had been preſent at a con- 
ference held between a French commander, and 
ſome heads of Indian tribes, one of whom was 
the Huron chief. But as he was under age, he 
came only for form's ſake, his uncle holding the 
government for, him. He ſays that the Hurons 
were, more laborious, more , prudent, - and of 
greater forelight, than the neighbouring tribes, 

Charley oix's Travels, Letter ix. and xvu. He 
ſays, * the greateſt part of the people of this 
« continent,” (North America) * have a kind of 
« ariſtocratic government, which varies al- 
«« molt to infinity. For although every village 


6c * has] its chief, who is independent of all others 
« of 
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©« of the fame nation, and on whom his ſub- 
« jects depend in very few things, nevertheleſs, 
% no affair of any importance is concluded 
% without the advice of the elders.” Towards 
* Acadia, the Sachems were more abſolute ; 
and it does not appear that they were obliged, 
* as the chiefs were in almoſt all other places, 
to beſtow bounties on private perſons. - On 
the contrary, they received a tribute from 
« their ſubjects.“ Ibid. Letter xvii. He ſays, 
the dignity of chief was elective among all the 
tribes of the Algonquins; and he ſays, that in 
general, thoſe chiefs did not receive any great 
mark of reſpect; and that, if they were always 
obeyed, it was becauſe they knew how far their 
commands would have force; He fays, it is 
very certain, that impunity has not always 
«« prevailed among them, as it has done in theſe 
tc later times; and even our miſſionaries have {till 
% found ſome traces of the ancient rigour, 
ce with which they uſed to puniſh crimes.” 
Ibid. Letter xvii. He ſays, in another letter, 
The chief of the Chouachas is very abſolute, 
« as are all thoſe of Florida: he never hunts, 
© nor ſhoots, but for his diverſion ; for his 
c fſubjects are obliged to give him part of their 


« game.” Ibid, Letter xxxi. In the courſe of 
E his 
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his Letters, he ſpecifies ſeveral changes which 
had taken place in Indian cuſtoms. 


Boſſu, another French writer, tells us that 
the grand chief of the Illionois Indians, wes 
deſcended of the Tamarvas, who had formerly 
been ſovereigns of that country. See Baſſu's 
Travels through Louiſiana, Letter vii. In Letter 
. he ſays, that every tribe bordering on the 
Miſſiſſppi, was governed by a petty king, or 
Cacique, who depended only on the Great 
Spirit, or Supreme Being; but that the poſt of 
captain, or chief of war in each nation, was oc- 
cupied only by ſuch as had ſhewn themſelves 
qualified. In Letter xvi. he talks of the emperor 
of the Hawytas, who came to viſit the fort or 
garriſon, in which he was ſtationed. As this 
emperor was only eighteen years of age, his 
nation had appointed “ a noble and wiſe old 
4 man as his regent.” The emperor. was ac- 
companied on chis viſit, by his regent, his chief 
of. war, his doctor or juggler, and his hired ſer- 
Du Prata's account of the political inſtitutions 
of the Natches is extremely curious. 
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SECT. U. 
Engliſh Accounts, 


| Tur firſt Engliſh voyagers to America 
bear their teſtimony alſo to the general preva- 
lence of deſpotiſm in that country, when it v 
diſcovered. 


In Forbiſher's ſecond voyage, in the year 
T577, ve are told, that in a high northern lati- 


tude, the lands being covered with ſnow, in 


June, the natives made figns or tokens of their 
« king, whom they call Cacaugh.” He was car. 
ried on mens ſhoulders, See Hackluyt's 2 


ages, vol, iii. page 36. 


Sir Francis Drake, in the courſe of his voy- 
age round the world, undertaken in the year 
1579, remained fome time in a bay. on the 
weſtern coaſt of America, in thirty-eight de- 
grees north latitude, and had ſome intercourſe 
with the inhabitants; who were governed by a 
chief or king. The writer of this voyage, as 
we have it in Hackluyt's collection, gives an 
account of a viſit, which Sir Francis received 


U from 
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from this chief, and which two ambaſſadors 
came to announce to him. * In doing which 
tc meſſage,” he ſays, their ſpeech was continued 
* for half an hour. This ended, they re- 
“ queſted our General to fend ſomething by 
* their hand, to their king, as a token, that 
c his coming would be in peace.” When the 
king arrived, with a numerous attendance, it 
is related that, © in the fore-front was a man 
&« of a goodly perſonage, who bore the ſceptre, 
*© or mace. before the king, whereupon hanged 
« two crowns, a leſs and a bigger, with three 
« chains of a marvellous length. The crowns 
* were made of knit-work, wrought artificially 
& with feathers of divers colours. The chains 
c were made of a bone-ſubſtance; and few be 
te the perſons among them that are permitted to 
ce wear them. Next unto him who bore the 
<« ſceptre, was the king himſelf, with his 
* guards about his perſon, clad with coney, 
*& and other ſkins. After them followed the 
* naked common fort of people, every one 
* having his face painted, ſome with white, 
* ſome with black, or other colours, and 
«© having in their hands ſomething or other for 
ff a preſent.” See Hackluyt's Voyages. 


The 


* 
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The firſt Engliſh voyage to Virginia was 
performed in the year 1584, at the charge of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and by his direction. It 
is well known, that on the return of this ex- 
pedition to England, the name of Virginia was 
given to almoſt all chat part of the continent of 
North America, which the Spaniards had for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Florida. 
The account of this voyage, which the captains 
of the Expedition tranſmitted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is preſerved in Hackluyt's collection. 
They made good their landing on an iſland on 
the coaſt. The next day, there came divers 
t boats, and in one of them came the king's 
* brother, accompanied with forty or fifty men, 
very handſome and goodly people, and in 
c their behaviour as mannerly and civil as any 
e of Europe, His name is Granganimeo; and 
« the king is called Wingina, the country 
C Winganducoa, and now by her majeſty, Vir- 
« ginia. The manner of his coming was in 
ce this ſort. He left his boats all together by 
& the ſhore; and came along to the place over 
5 againſt the ſhips, followed with ſome men. 
„ When he came to the place; his ſervants 
© ſpread a long mat upon the ground, on which 


* he ſat down, and at the other end of the mat, 
U 2 e four 
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* four others of his companions did the like, 
« and the reſt of his men ſtood round about, 
« ſamewhat afar off. When we came to the 
% ſhore to him, with our weapons, he never 
% moved from his place, nor any of the other 
1 four, nor never miſtruſted any harm to be 
4e offered from us; but ſitting ſtill, he bec- 
& koned to us to come and fit by him, which 
* we performed ; and being fat, he made all 
% ſigns of joy and welcome, ſtriking on his 
% head and his breaſt, and afterwards on ours, 
sto ſhew we were all one, ſmiling, and making 
„ ſhew, the beſt he could, of all love and fa» 
« miliarity. After he had made a long ſpeech 
C anto us, we preſented him with divers things, 
& which he received very joyfully and thank- 
« fully. None of the company durſt ſpeak one 
« word all the time; only the four, which 
«© were at the other end, ſpoke one to the 
* other's ears very ſoftly.” —+* The king was 
« greatly obeyed, and his brothers and 
children reverenced. The king was, at our 
being there, ſore wounded in a fight which 
« he had with the king of the next country; 
© and was fhot in two places through the 
* body; and once dead through the thigh; 
„ but yet recovered ; by reaſon whereof, and 

% for 
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& for that he lay at the chief town of the coun» 


te try, ſix days journey off, we ſaw him not at 
* all. After we had preſented this his brother, 
„ with ſuch things as we thought he liked; we 
© likewiſe gave ſomewhat to the others, that ſat 
& with him on the mat; but preſently he aroſe, 
tc and took all from them, and put it into his 
% own baſket, making ſigns and tokens that 
te all things ought to be delivered unto him; 
& and the reſt were but his ſervants and fol- 
ze lowers,” Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. page 
247. This brother of an American king, 
and his conſort, were diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by their dreſs, as were ſome others alſo, 
whom the Engliſh called Nobles: the wives 
of the latter were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of the reſt of the people. The wife of 
the king's brother viſited the Engliſh ſhips, 
accompanied by a conſiderable train of at- 
tendants, They both ſeemed to command 
the ready obedience of all the people. They 
received the Engliſh in their turn, with the 
moſt cordial hoſpitality, The writers of this 
voyage report, that they were informed of the 
names of ſeveral adjoining countries; which 
were governed by their reſpective kings; who 

| U3 were 
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were engaged in mutual animoſities and hoſtili- 
ties, or alliances, 


In the year 1585, the ſecond voyage to Vir- 
ginia was performed by Sir Richard Grenville 
This, as well as the former, was under the au- 
ſpices of Sir Walter Raleigh. But it might ap- 
pear tedious to quote largely ; from the account 
we have of it. The Engliſh who went on this 
expedition, had ſome intercourſe with the kings 
of different diſtricts, which they viſited. The 
writers of the voyage relate, that Granganimeo 
brother to king Wingina, came-on board the ad- 
miral; that they called their kings Weroan- 
nees; and that they were not elective. One of 
them is deſcribed, as having loſt the uſe of his 
limbs; but otherwiſe, „for a ſavage, a very 
&« grave and wiſe man.” This expedition left 
ſome of their number in Virginia, in order to 
form a ſettlement ; but thoſe who were left re- 
turned to England in the ſummer of the year 
1586. l 
The third expedition to Virginia ſailed in 
1 586, at the ſole charges of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The object of it was to form a ſettlement : but 
the people were diſcouraged by their not find- 


ing 
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ing the former ſettlers, who had ſailed for Eng- 
land, before the arrival of the third expedition; 
and therefore could not be prevailed upon to 
remain in the country. It may be proper here 
to obſerve to the reader, that all the preceding 
quotations from Hackluyt are exactly copied, 
excepting the orthography, which is not uniform, 
and was therefore thought unneceſſary to be 
retained. 


The firſt Engliſh colony, which effected 2 
permanent ſettlement in Virginia, arrived there 
in the year 1607. This colony alſo found, that 
all the American tribes, which they viſited, 
were under the government of kings, of whom 
ſeveral were tributary to a ſupreme king or 
emperor, who had ſubjected them to his do- 
minioh. The following account of this emi- - 
peror is taken from Smith's Hiſtory of the firſt 
diſcovety of Virginia, which is chiefly copied 
from Hackluyt. His dominions deſcended, 
& not to his ſons or children, but firſt to his 
« brothers; whereof he had three; and then 
& to his ſiſters, according to theit ſeniority ; 
& and after them to the heirs male or female 
« of the eldeſt ſiſter; and fo of the reſt; but 
« never to the heirs of the males,” He lived 
TS: in 


* 


ce in great barbaric ſtate, or magnificence. He 
« uſually bad about his perſon forty or fifty of 
te the talleſt men his country afforded ; which 
« guard was, after this time, increaſed to two 
* hundred, on account of the Engliſh.” Smith's 
Hiſtory of Virginia, page 64. He had under 
« him thirty inferior kings, or werowannees, 
„ who had power of life and death, but were 

&* bound to govern according to the cuſtom 
of their country. However, his will was 
* in all caſes the ſupreme law, and muſt be 
* obeyed. They all knew their ſeveral lands, 
ce habitations, and limits to fiſh, fowl, and 
« hunt in; but all held of their great Wero- 
© wannee, to whom they paid tribute of ſkins, 
© beads, copper, pearl, deer, turkies, wild 
ic beaſts, and corn. All his ſubjects reverenced 
c him, not only as a king, but half a God; 
* and it was curious to behold with what fear 
& and devotion they obeyed him.“ “ Yet he 
ic would make his own robes, ſhoes, bows, ar- 
% rows, and pots; and hunt, plant, and do 
« every thing, like the reſt,” Smith's Hiſtory 
of Virginia, page 54 & 55, 
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© The kings of ſeveral other tribes had formed 
a confederacy againſt the power- of this em- 
peror, 
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peror. His daughter viſited England in the 
reign of James the Firft, and was introduced to 
ſome of the royal family. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to an Engliſh gentleman ; and ſome of her 
deſcendants are ſaid to be living in America, 


The Engliſh, we are told, found in Virginia 
a ſingular inſtance of a nation called the Chicke- 
hominees, who had no werowannee, or ſingle 
ruler, but were governed in a republican 
form by their elders. - Theſe were their priefts, 
„ or ſome of the wiſeſt of their old men, as 
<« aſfiſtants to them.” | See Hackluyt and Smith] 
This tribe took all opportunities of endeavour 
ing to ſhake off the yoke of the emperor; its 
government was probably ſimilar to that of 
Tlaſcala. 


Theſe Engliſn coloniſts reported, that all 
the American tribes were held in ſubjection 
to their political rulers, by the force of their 
religious opinions. The Virginian Indians lived 
in ſmall towns, ſome containing no more than 
ten or twelve houſes ; ſome twenty; and the 
largeſt the Engliſh had ſeen, thirty, In ſome 
parts of the country, only one town belgnged 
to a chief, or king ; other chiefs governed two, 

three, 
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three, eight, or more towns: but the greateſt 
number of towns they had known to be go» 
verned by one king was eighteen, containing 
between ſeven and eight hundred fightung men. 


In that part of America likewiſe, which was 
afterwards called New England, all the natives 
were found by the firſt Erigliſh coloniſts to be 
governed in a ſimilar manner. They were not 
only divided into tribes, each under the go- 
vernment of a particular chief, who was deno- 
minated Sachem, or Sagamore ; and whoſe au- 
thority deſcended by inheritance ; but it was 
frequent alſo for a number of tribes to be 
united under one ſupreme ſachem, to whom 
the particular chiefs of the ſeveral united 
tribes, acknowledged ſubordination or ſub- 
jection. Hutchinſon, in his Hiſtory of Maſ- 
ſachuſet's Bay, particulatly ſpecifies the Nara- 
ganſet Indians, as being thus ſubject to a great 
chief; yet as conſiſting of ſeveral tribes under 
ſubordinate ſachems: he mentions ſome other 
general diviſions of the New England In- 
dians, who were under the ſame kind of go- 
vernment . | 

„ Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Maffachuſet's Bay, vol. . 
chap. 6. A | tn 
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In Bellknap's Hiſtory of New Hampſhare, all 
the tribes round Piſcataqua, although each had 
a diſtinct ſachem, are ſaid to have ©* owned 
«© {ubjection to a ſovereign prince, called Bas 
% ſhaba, whoſe reſidence was at Penobſcot.“ 
He fays, it was ſoon afterwards found that 
* the Tarratenes, who lived farther eaſtward, 
« had invaded his country; ſurpriſed and ſlain 
76 him, and all the people in his neighbour- 
* hood, and carried off his women, leaving 
« no traces of his authority. Upon which, the 
«* ſubordinate fachems, having no head to 
« unite them, and each one ſtriving for the 
pre- eminence, made war among themſelves, 
« by which means, many of their people, and 
* much of their proviſion was deſtroyed. When 
Sir Richard Hawkins vifited the coaſt in 
6 1615, this war was at its height.“ Yet 
when .the firſt Engliſh ſettlements were formed 
in New Hampſhire, the remains of thoſe. tribes, 
although they had each their ſeveral ſachems, 
acknowledged ſubjection to one great ſachem, 
or ſagamore. | 


F Beltknap's Hiſtory of New Hampſhire, | chap. v. 
| Such 
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Such was the ſtate in which civil government 
was found among the native Americans, when 
the firſt Engliſh colonies ſettled in Virginia and 
New England. At the diſtance of about a 
century and a half, ſubſequent to this period, 
we find the political condition of choſe Indians 
extremely different from the preceding deſerip- 
tion. Such change was a natural conſequence 
from the numerous revolutions, as well as the 
depopulation which had taken place among 
them, during that -interval. Yet although the 
authority of their political rulers was gradually 
declining, ſince their firſt acquaintance with the 
Engliſn, ſtrong traces of their ancient diſtinc- 
tions were ſtill diſcernible. 


th Hutchinfon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
and in Douglas's Summary, mention is made 
of Indian ſquah ſachems, or female chiefs. The 
former ſpecifies particularly, that the ſon of 
a chief ſucceeded his father; but, if chere was 
no ſon, the queen ruled; and if no queen, 
the next of kin of the blood royal. 


Colden's Account of the Government of the 
Five Nations, who are the Iroquois of the 


French, and were afterwards called the Six 
Nations, 
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Nations, on the atceſſion of a fixth tribe to 
their confederacy, is very ſhort, as well as ge. 
neral ; but it does not contradict the more de- 
tailed account of Laficau, of which an abridged 
extract was given in the preceding ſection. 


Mr. Carver vifited ſeveral Indian tribes in 
the interior parts of North America, about the 
taiddle of this century. He fays, that every 
band of thoſe Indians had a chief warrior, who 
was elected for his warlike qualifications ; but 
that, beſides him, there was another, who en» 
joyed an bereditary pre-eminence, and the more 
immediate management of their civil affairs. 
His aſſent was neceſſary to all conveyances, or 
treaties, He ſays alſo, that in ſome. nations, 
where this hereditary dignity obtained, the 
ſucceſſion to it was limited to the female line. 
See Carver's Travels through the Interior Parts 
of America. 


Mr. Pitman, in his Preſent State of the Eu- 
ropean Settlements on the Miſſiſſippi, page 40, 
ſays, th at the Aracanſas, or Quapas, are di- 
4 videdi nto three villages, over each of which 
& preſides a chief, and a great chief over all: 
they amount in all to about fix hundred war- 

riors ; 
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*; rjors; they are reckoned among the braveſt 
“ of the ſouthern Indians; they hunt little 
© more than for their common ſubſiſtence ; and 
% are generally. at war with the nations to the 
« weſtward of them; and they frequently bring 
*« 1n young priſoners and horſes, of winch they 


hs 3 to the beſt advantage.” 


An the uwe with which ape Cook had 
any intercourſe, on the weſtern coaſt of North 
America, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Nootka- Sound, had permanent chiefs; who, 
he fays, might have fucceeded by inherit- 
ance, as he obſerved ſome of them were young, 
and therefore not Wins their authority 


AD 6 
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SECT. IV. 
I is probable that the deſpotiſm of the go- 


vernments of the American Indians has — 
gradually. ſoftening, through their inter- 
courſe with Europeans, 


TE tectimonies, which have been ad- 
duced in the three preceding ſections, appear 
ſufficient to eſtabliſi beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt, that the Indians of North America, 
before their acquaintance with Europeans, had 
not only enjoyed the benefit of civil govern- 
ment, but had been accuſtomed to the perma- 
nent and even hereditary authority of chiefs, of 
whom many at leaſt were abſolute. When 
this is admitted, it muſt alſo be allowed, that 
thoſe Americans muſt have been ſtruck with 
ſurprize on diſcovering the equality of rank, 
which prevailed among the firſt Engliſh colo- 
niſts, eſpecially thoſe who ſettled in New Eng- 
land, Moſt of theſe had left their native coun- 
try, under the influence of political principles, 
which are termed Republican; and their fitu- 
ation, after their ſettlement in America, was 
peculiarly adapted to propagate notions of equa- 

lity 
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lity among them. They were chiefly ſupported 
by agriculture, excepting thoſe who lived by 
trade in towns, or by fiſhing on the ſea-coaſt, 
Every farmer, or planter, poſſeſſed a freehold, 
which he cultrvated with his own. labour. They 
elected their own - magiſtrates, and changed 
them from time to time; and every planter, who 
had behaved to the ſatisfaction of his neigh- 
baum, was eligible ro certain public offices. 
They badi alſo a legiſlative aſſembly elected by 
the inhabitants. They had a governor, indeed; 
and he generally came to them from a diſtant 
country; but his office was neither hereditary, 
nor for life. This remarkable equality of rank 
which prevaled among che firſt New England 
coloniſts, could not efcape the obſervation of 
the neighbouring American tribes: and it is 
more than probable, that their acquaintance 
with à ſtate of ſociety ſo widely different from 
that to Which they had been accuſtomed, con- 
tributed: more than any other circumſtance to 
diminiſh tlie authority of their ancient chiefs, 
and gradually to introduce the ſyſtem of equa- 
lity which is ſaid to prevail at preſent in ſome 
of their cri bes. A perſon, who ſhould have acceſs 
to all the public records in the United States 
of America, and to the communications tranſ- 
mitted at different times to the government of 

this 
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this country from the American colonies, 
might doubtleſs have it in his power to con- 
firm this ſtatement. If the hiſtory of the in- 
tercourſe between every colony and the ſeveral In- 
dian tribes in its neighbourhood, were ac- 
curately traced, with a view to aſcertain the 
ſtare of civil government among thoſe In- 
dians at ſucceſſive periods, documents would 
probably be found ſufficient to eſtabliſh beyond 
controverſy, that the North American Indians 
were originally indebted to the Engliſh colo- 
niſts for their preſent notions of equality, inſtead 
of thoſe coloniſts deriving any ſuch notions from 
the American Indians, 
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APPENDIX, 
No. II. 


CONCERNING SOME UNACCOUNTABLE 
CUSTOMS FOUND IN AMERICA, WHICH 
' WERE EXACTLY SIMILAR TO CUSTOMS 
© ANCIENTLY PREVALENT IN ASIA AND 
EUROPE. | 


„ 


The worſhip of the ſun, particularly by ſa- 
crificing human victims, eſpecially priſoners 
of war. 


It is well known, that the worſhip of the 
ſun and fire prevailed anciently- in many coun- 
tries of Aſia, Africa, and Europe: perhaps it 
was univerſal. Whatever may have been the 
origin of this ſuperſtition, its prevalence in Ame- 


==: 7 ; 7 * See note, page 40, 
rica, 
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rica, as well as onthe old continent, appears un- 
accountable, without the ſuppoſition of an an- 
cient communication between thoſe different 
quarters of the world. Some have pretended, that 
the ſplendor and glory of the ſun, together with 
the innumerable benefits which it ſheds on man- 
kind, would naturally recommend it to the in- 
habitants of all countries, as an object of reli- 
gious adoration : but if this ſhould be admitted, 
it would ſtill be unaccountable that different 
nations ſhould, as it were inſtinctively, adopt 
the ſame mode of expreſſing their homage, and 
performing their worſhip to this luminary. 


It was the common belief of many nations 
in the ancient world, that their ſovereign 
were the offspring of the ſun. Herodotus 
informs us, that the Scythian nations, accord- 
ing to the earlieſt accounts of them, had been 
governed by kings, whom they believed to 
be the deſcendants of Hercules +. But Her- 
cules was unqueſtionably another name for the 
ſun, borrowed probably from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, his twelve labours correſponding to the. 
twelve months of the year: and we learn from 
Herodotus, that Veſta, the goddeſs of fire, was 


+ Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 10. 
: X 2 the 
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the ſupreme deity of the Scythians. It is well 
known, that the monarchs of Perſia boaſted of 
a ſolar deſcent; and ſeyeral of the kings of 
Egypt uſed to trace their pedigree to the ſame 
luminary. In like manner, the emperors of 
Mexico, the incas of Peru, and the chiefs of 
the Natches, and of ſeveral other American 
tribes, were the ſons, the brothers, or the re- 
preſentatives of the ſun. 


Many nations on the ancient continent, as 
well as in America, ufed to perform their reli- 
gious worſhip to the fun, by ſacrificing human 
victims, eſpecially priſoners of war. This ap- 
_ pears to have been the practice of the ancient 
Germans. Cæſar informs us, that he diſpatched 
one Caius Valerius Procihus as a kind of envoy 
to Arioviſtus. This German prince put the 
Roman in chains, on pretence of believing him 
to be a ſpy; and he reported, that lots were 
thrice caſt, in his own prefence, to determine 
whether he ſhould be put to death by fire im- 
mediately, or reſerved for fome future occaſion ; 
and that his life had been preſerved only by the 
chance of the lots +. 


Is, fe præſente, de ſe ter ſortibus conſultum dicebat, 


utrum igni ſtatim necaretur, an in aliud tempus reſerva- 
retur; 
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Tacitus informs us, that the Germans were 
accuſtomed to offer human victims on ſtated 
days to Mercury, who was the ſupreme object 
of their worſhip +. We learn from this author 
alſo, that the Germans ſacrificed on altars, in 
conſecrated groves, all the Roman tribunes and 
chief centurions, whom they had taken pri- 
ſoners, at the defeat of the Roman legions 
under Quintihus Varus, in the reign of Au- 
guſtus 1. We learn alſo from him, that the 
commander of a German army, ſometimes de- 
voted the whole oppoſing army to Mars and 
Mercury; after which, if he proved victorious, 
every thing belonging to the enemy, that could 
be captured, was ſacrificed *, But Mercury, 


retur; ſortium beneficio ſe eſſe incolumem. Cæſ. de Bello 


Gall. I. 1. c. 53» 

Deum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui, certis diebus, 
humanis quoque hoſtiis litare fas habent. Tacit. de Moribus 
Germ. c. . 

Stato tempore, in filvam auguriis patrum et priſca for- 
midine ſacram, omnes ejuſdem ſanguinis populi legati- 
onibus coeunt ; cæſoque publice homine, celebrant barbari 
ritus horrenda primordia. Ib. c. 39. 

1 Tacit, Annal. I. 1. c. 61. 

Victores adverſam aciam Marti ac Mercurio ſacravere; 
quo voto, equi, viri, cuncta victa occidioni dantur. Tacit. 
Annal. I. xiv. c. 57. 


X 3 or 
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or Hermes, was accounted the chief of the gods 
by other nations, as well as by the Germans; 
and ſeveral writers have clearly ſhewn, that by 
theſe names, the fun was originally meant. 
See eſpecially Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, I. 1. 
It is only by underſtanding the Mercury whom 
the Germans worſhipped, to have denoted the 
ſun, that we can reconcile Cæſar's account of 
the religion of the ancient Germans with that 
which has been given by Tacitus, Cæſar ſays, 
that the Germans chiefly worſhipped the ſun, 
the moon, and Vulcan, the god of fire: but this 
is entirely conformable to the aſſertion of Ta- 
citus, that the Germans chiefly worſhipped 
Mercury; if we underſtood the ſun to have 
been deſigned by this appellation, 

Both Plato and Cicero teſtify that the Mer- 
cury of the Romans, or the Hermes of the 
Greeks, was called Theuth, or Thoth, by the 
Egyptians : and, according to ſome editions of 
Livy, Mercury was worſhipped in Spain, 
under the name of Teutates . Lucan alſo de- 
{cribes the Gauls as worſhipping Teutates with 
much the ſame horrid rites which Tacitus de- 


* Livy, I. xxvi. 
: ſcribes 
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ſcribes as practiſed by the ancient Germans in 
worſhipping Mercury *; and the ſame deity was 
doubtleſs meant by theſe names, Hence Clu- 
verius makes it highly probable, that, as Mer- 
cury was the Theuth of the Egyptians, and the 
Teutates of the Gauls, he was alſo the Tuiſto 
of the Germans, mentioned by Tacitus +. The 
ſimilarity between thoſe appellations furniſhes 
a farther confirmation, that the German. deity, 
to whom the Romans gave the name of Mer- 
cury, was the fun, 


Macrobius has alſo proved that Mars and 
Ares, as well as Mercury and Hermes, were 
naines for the ſun; and to him the Germans 
offered human victims, or to the ſun under the 
former appellations, as well as the latter, 


The practice of ſacrificing priſoners of war 
to the ſun, prevailed anciently in ſeveral other 
nations as well as among the Germans; and 


+ Et quibns immitis placatur fanguine diro 
Teutates, Horrenſque feris altaribus Hæſus, 


Et Taranis, Scythicæ non mitior ara Dianæ. 
Luc. Phar. I. i. v: 443. 


+ Cluyerii Germania Antiqua, 


X 4 8 probably 
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probably were always made ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of divination. The worſhip which 
the Gauls rendered to Teutates by human ſa- 
erifices has 'been already mentioned. Strabo 
informs us, that the Luſitanians uſed to cut off 
the right hands of their captives, and devote 
them to the gods; and that they uſed to offer a 
he-goat, together with human captives, and 
horſes, in ſolemn ſacrifice to Mars; alſo that 
their prieſts, from circumſtances attending the 
ſacrifice of human victims, particularly from 

the appearance of their entrails, uſed to predict 
future events *. 


Me learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, that 
it was the practice of ſome of the Gothic na- 
tions, to ſacrifice human captives to Bellona 


and Mars +, both which names originally meant 
the ſun. 


Herodotus informs us, that the Scythians 
were accuſtomed to ſacrifice every hundredth 


® Strabo, 1. iii. c. 16. 


+ Et partem earum habitavere Scordiſci, longe tunc ab 
jiſdem provinciis diſparati ; ſævi quondam et truces, ut 
antiquitas docet, hoſtiis captivorum Bellonz litantes et 
Marti; humanumque ſanguinem in offibus capitum cavis 
bibentes avidius. Ammian. Marcell. I. xxvü. c. 4. 

; captive 
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captive to Mars ; that the Maſſagetæ in par- 
ticular, who were a Scythian nation to the eaſt- 
ward of the Caſpian Sea, uſed to ſacrifice horſes 
to the ſun, the ſole object of their worſhip &; 
and that the Lybians and other African nations 
worſhipped only the ſun and moon i: and to 
theſe luminaries doubtleſs their m acrifions 
were offered. 


We learn alſo from Herodotus, that when 
Cyrus king of Perſia, took Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, he ordered a pile or altar to be reared, on 
which he intended to facrifice Crœſus and twice 
ſeven Lydian youths, by burning them alive 
as an offering to ſome God, doubtleſs to the 
ſun, the great object of the Perſian worſhip + ; 
and although the life of Crœſus was ſpared, yet 
doubtleſs the ſacrifice was performed, and ſome 
other victim ſubſtituted for the Lydian king. 
Herodotus informs us alſo, that when the Per- 
ſian army under Xerxes, came to the river Stry- 
mon, 'in Europe, the —_— who were the 


* Herod. I. iv. c. 62. | 
$ Herod, I. i. c. 216. Horſes were ſacred to the ſun ip 
Perſia. 
|| Herod, I. iv. c. 188. 
＋ Herod, I. i. c. 86. 
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Perſian - prieſts, bf the ſun, buried —— nine 
bays 11 girls = oa inhabitants ns ctlu 

20 Tz 

We FS 4 — an * e in 

like manner, in order to appeaſe the anger of the 
gods, buried alive two Gauls and two Greeks, 
namely a male and female of each of theſe na- 
tions, in a place where it had formerly been 
cuſtomary to offer human ſacrifices; but the 
kiſtorian obſerves, that to offer ſuch ſacrifices 
was not an uſual Roman practice d. Yer in 
the fecond Punic war, we find Marcellus, after 
2 victory, burning all the ſpoils taken from the 
enemy, as an oſſering to Vulcan, in conſequence 
ef a vow which he had made before the battle: 
and a ſimilar offering had been made by Q. Fa- 
bius Maximus, in the war |:aganſt the * 
nites ns. | | 

When the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles tranſported 
his army into Africa, and after having defeated 
the Carthaginian troops in battle, was approach: 
ing the walls of Carthage, the Carthaginians at- 
tributed their misfortunes to the anger of the 


guardian gods of their country, on account of 


$ Herod. l. vii. e. 114. Liv. |- xxii. c. 57, 


1 L. xxiji. c. 46. * L. x. c. 29. 5 
DOE ; their 
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their having neglected the worſhip which they 
had been accuſtomed to render them. As they 
were a Tyrian colony origin ally, they ſent mag: 
nificent gifts to the Tyrian Hercules. For- 
merly they uſed to ſend him annually the 
tenth part of their produce; but had neglected 
this cuſtom ſince they had become wealthy and 
powerful f. But this Tyrian Hercules was ano- 
ther name for the ſun, the great object of 
the Phenician worſhip. The Carthaginians had 
alſo been accuſtomed to ſacrifice ſome of their 
children by fire to Saturn ; and thoſe who had 
no child of their own, were obliged to purchaſe 
a ſubſtitute for the ſacrifice. Hence a cuſtom 
had crept in among them of ſome wealthy pa- 
rents purchaſing children, and rearing them as 
victims to Saturn, in order to ſave their own 
children. But under the ſuperſtitious panie 
into which they were thrown by the approach 
of Agathocles, they made enquiry, and found 
that two hundred of the nobleſt youths of Car- 
thage had thus been ſpared ; and they were im- 
mediately ſacrificed. Together with them, three 


I Diodorus Siculus, I. xx. pag. 739, 740. 
$ Mos fuit in populis quos condidit advena Dido 
Poſcere cæde deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris, 
Infandum dictu, parvos imponere natos. 
f v. 767. Sil. Ital. L. iv. 
hundred 
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hundred perſons, who were either criminals, or 
liable to accuſations, offered themſelves as vo- 
luntary victims. If the Carthaginians had 
taken any priſoners of war, ſome of them would 
doubtleſs have been ſacrificed at the fame time. 
This appears at leaſt ro have. been their uſual 
practice. Diodorus Siculus, after relating chat 
an accidental fire had broke out in the Cartha- 
ginian camp, by which many of their ſoldiers 
were ſcorched to death, remarks that it was pro- 
bably a judgment which the gods had inflicted 
upon them for torturing their prifoners of war 
by fire. This hiſtorian deſcribes the manner 
in which the ſacrifice was performed. There 
was a brazen image of Saturn with outſtretched 
arms, yet reclining in ſuch manner, that the 
victim as ſoon as placed upon the image, rolled 
off, and fell into a furnace full of fire . And we 
learn from Plutarch, that flutes and other mu- 
ſical inſtruments, played all the time, to drown 
the cries of the victims}. But Selden has 
clearly ſhewn that the deity to whom the Car- 
thaginians thus ſacrificed human victims, and 
who was denominated Saturn by the Latins, and 
Kronus by the Greeks, was the ſame with the 


+ Dion. Sicul. l. xx. pag. 730, 740. 


1 Plutarch. de ſuperſtitione. 
Ea Moloch 
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Moloch of the Syrians ; and originally meant the 
ſun J. We learn from Livy,) that while Han- 
nibal was in Italy, he burgit alive a perſon 


whom he ſuſpeted of * ge with 
his wife and children, doubtleſs as a ſacrifice . 


It is well known that human ſacrifices for 
the purpoſes of propitiation, as well as divination, 
conſtituted a principal part\ of the Druidical 
worſhip ; and their deity was probably Teutates, 


or the ſun. 


The general prevalence of this ſuperſtition 
jed Plutarch te remark, that it had been better 
for the Gauls and Scythians to have been alto-- 
gether ignorant of the exiſtence of a deity, than 
to have believed as thoſe nations did, that the 
gods were delighted with the blood of human 
victims, and received them as the moſt accept- 
able offerings 8. 


The difficulty of accounting for this ſuper- 
ſtition, upon any natural principles, muſt be 


: Selden de dis Syris Syntagma, i. c. 6. 
See alſo Maecrobius, Saturnalia. L. i. c. 22. 
Liv. I. Xxiv. c. 45. 
$ Plut, de Superſtitione. 
regarded 
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regarded as a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that 
America was originally peopled from - ſome 
country, where the worſhip of the ſun, and the 
practice of ſacrificing human victims to that 
luminary, had anciently prevailed. 


SECT. II. 


Loft? s compariſon of the manners of the 
American Indians with thoſe of the earlieſt 
times —Scalping anciently practiſed by the 
Gauls as well as by the northern nations: 

. olfe. by the Romans, 


Tr world is much indebted to Lafitau 
for the circumſtantial account which he has given 
of the cuſtoms and manners which prevailed 
in his time among the North American Indians, 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of the French 
fettlements. He has endeavoured to trace a 
reſemblance between the manners of the Ame- 
rican ſavages and thoſe which are recorded of 
the earlieſt inhabitants of the old continent. 


Whatever may be thought of his general theory 
on 
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on this ſubyect, or of the, concluſiveneſs of ſome 
etymological and other conjectural arguments 
which he employs in the diſcuſſion; every candid 
reader muſt acknowledge that he has ſatisfac- 
torily eſtabliſhed the ſtriking conformity be- 
tween ſeveral, unaccountable practices which pre- 
vailed in the old world, and others which were 
found in America. Some of, the cuſtoms. 
which he proves to have obtained in both con- 
tinents, appear ſo unconne ted with human a- 
fections or propenſities, or with local circum- 
ſtances, and ſo unlikely to have been generally 
adopted as a reſult of reſſection, that their ex- 
iſtence in different countries, like that of the 
worſhip of the ſun and of human- ſacrifices, 
ſeems necollarly to infer axintercourles in paſſed. 
times. | 


ms ancient nations aecrificed dogs 0 Mars 
before going to war. Muſt we not, with Lafitau , 
aſcribe to an ancient communication with ſome 
of thoſe nations, the practice of, ſuch American, 
tribes as ſacrificed a dog to Areſkoui their god 
of war, before they ſet out on an expedition? 
The Americag Indians not only Painted their 
faces, like many ancient nations; but alſo: 
marked other parts of their bodies with = 
libl 
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lible coloured; impreſſons of certain figures or 
devices. We learn from Herodotus, that to be 
thus punctured, was a mark of nobility among 
the ancient Thricians +, The ſame practice 
has alſo been found in all the Jately-diſcovered 
iſlands in the South Sea The American Indians 
tooted out their beards, like ſomo ancient na- 
tions on the old continent. It was this beard- 
leſs appearance of the Americans which induced 
many travellers to believe and report, that Na- 
ture had denied them that ornament, or excreſ- 
cence. Several rules of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed 
in America, and vatious incantations of their 
prieſts or conjurers, with many of their cures 
and their method of performing funerals, were 
conformable to ancient practices in ſeveral coun- 
tries of Aſia and Europe: yet they were ſuch as 
we can hardly ſuppoſe to have been aboriginal 
in different countries. The ſame may be faid 
concerning the ancient American practice, which 
Lafiran deſcribes, of drying and ſmoking the 
dead bodies of their chiefs, and preſerving them 
like Egyptian mummies. 


+ Kai To = tra, tw eg VELEIT Athy T6 bY rr Gs. 


Herod. l. v. c. 6. 
| Perhaps 
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Perhaps no cuſtom found among the North- 
American Indians has appeared to Europeans 
more remarkable, or more barbarous, than 
that of taking the ſcalps of their enemies, and 
preſerving them as trophies of victory, and 
exhibiting them as proofs of valour. Yet 
we learn from ancient writers, that the ſame 
practice prevailed both in the northern na- 
tions of the old continent, and among the 
ancient Gauls. Strabo informs us, that when 
the Gauls were returning from battle, they uſed 
to ſuſpend the ſcalps of their enemies about the 
necks of their horſes }, and afterwards to ſet 
them up as trophies in their houſes. The 
ſcalps of men of eminence, he ſays, they would 
not ranſom for their weight in gold. He ſays 
that this praftice, with fome others equally 
barbarous, continued in Gaul till ſuppreſſed 
by the Romans. Livy alſo mentions this as a 
practice of the Gauls +, Herodotus deſcribes 
the 
+ Axe Ty; pax; anovra, Ta, x Twy TNIpuur ,,die u 
TWy auyerwy Twy imxuy, Strabo, I. iv. c. 21. 


+ In conſpectu fuere Gallorum equites, pectoribus equo- 
rum ſuſpenſa geſtantes capita, et lanceis infixa, ovanteſque 
moris ſui carmine. L. x. c. 26. 


As the Gauls could not poſſibly carry off in this manner 
the heads of all whom they flew in battle, it was probably 
Y the 
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* 


the manner in which the operation of ſcalping 
was performed by the Scythians ; and it corref- 
ponds exactly with that which is now practiſed 
by the American Indians. He ſays farther, 
that the Scythians uſed to preſent to their king 
the ſcalps which they had 'taken ; and that the 
perſon who produced no ſcalp was entitled to 
no ſhare of the plunder +. Diodorus Siculus 
relates, that the Gauls who ſacked Rome, em- 
ployed the firſt day after the victory, which 
they had obtained over the Romans, in ſcalp- 
ing thoſe whom they had flain, agreeably to 
the cuſtom of their country I: and accord- 
ing to Paulus Oroſius, the Roman ſoldiers un- 


the ſcalps only which they generally ſuſpended to the 
necks of their horſes. Livy informs ns indeed, that when 
the Boii defeated the Roman couſul Poſthumius, they 
carried off his head, and ſet the ſkull in gold, and uſed it 
as a ſacred veſſel in their moſt ſolemn libations, and as the 
drinking-cup of the prieſts of their principal temple (dedi- 
cated doubtleſs to the Sun). Purgato inde capite, ut mos 
iis eſt, calvam auro cælavere: idque ſacrum vas iis erat, quo 
ſolennibus libarent ; poculumque idem ſacerdoti effe, 
ac templi antiſtibus, Liv. I. xxiii. e. 24. But it is well known 
that the Scythians and other northern nations conſecrated 
the ſkulls of ſome of their enemies in a fimilar manner; 
yet in general, as appears from Herodotus, they only 
ſcalped them. | 
+ Herodot. |. iv. c. 64. 


t Diod. Siculus, l. xiv. pag. 455. 
der 
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der Marius, ſubjected the women of the Cimbri 
and Tentones to the ſame brutal treatment : an 
inſtance of barbarity, which that hiſtorian ſeems 
to deſcribe in an unfeeling manner }. | 


The practice of giving and receiving preſents 
at all negociations, prevailed in America as well 
as in all the eaſtern nations, 


t Mulicres (Teutonum et Cimbrorum) graviorem 
pene excitavere pugnam, quæ plauſtris in modum caſtrorum 
circuminſtructis, ipſæ autem deſuper propugnantes, diu 
repulere Romanos. Sed cum ab his novo cædis genere 
terrerentur (abſciſſis enim cum Crine verticibus, inhoneſto 
ſatis vulnere turpes relinquebantur) ferro quod in hoſtes 
ſumperant, in ſe ſuoſque verterunt. Pauli Orofii Hiſtoria, 
I. v. c. 16. 
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THE POLITICAL CONDIPION OF WOMEN 
IN SEVERAL RUDE NATIONS, 
48 RECORDED IN HISTORY, 

. SEEMS ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT . 
FROM THE THEORY ON THAT SUBJECT, 
| 4, WHICH HAS BEEN N] f 

ASSUMED IN souE MODERN SYSTEMS. * 


. 1. 


The theory of the flavery of women, in rude 
ages, chiefly refts on a ſpeculative aſſumption 
© which does not appear to be well founded. 
The theory not ſupported by the authority of 
Ariflotle. The circumſtance of women, in 


A 


* See note, page 6:. 
a rude 
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a rude flate of manners, being employed in 
offices which have been reckoned ſervile in 
times of greater refinement, is not a proof of 
their ſervitude. Plato's report of the con- 


dition of women among the Sauromatæ, 


Thracians, aud Greets The Spartan Ladies. 


Tn ſlavery of the fair ſex among all na- 
tions in a rude ſtate of ſociety, has been aſſumed 
in modern theory. See Lord Kaims's Sketches of 
the Hiſtory of Man, vol. i. Dr. Robertſon's 
Hiſtory of America, vol. i. Profeſſor Millar 
on the Diſtinction of Ranks in Society, chap. 1. 
and his Hiſtorical View of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, book i. chap. ii. pages 36, 37. Not- 
withſtanding ſuch authorities, a perſon who has 
occaſion to peruſe the accounts we have of the 
manners of the American Indians, will find his 
belief in the modern theory ſtaggered, by nume - 
rous inſtances of the political importance and 
authority of temales in rude American tribes, 
In fact, the ſpeculative aſſumption, by which 
this theory is chiefly ſupported, appears not to be 
well founded. It is ſtated, that man in ſavage 
life has indeed few wants; yet that he is ſo in- 
ceſſantly occupied in toiling to procure the ne- 


SY ceſſary 
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ceſſary means of ſubſiſtence ; that he has no 
leiſure for cultivating an intercourſe with the 
ſofter ſex. But inſtead of this, we find, that 
idleneſs is the general characteriſtic of thoſe de- 
nominated ſavages ; that-they paſs much af their 
time in amuſements, or repoſe ; and that the 
toil and induſtry of men in ſociety have generally 
increaſed, and not diminiſhed, with their pro- 
greſs in refinement, 


Ariſtotle has been quoted as ſupporting the 
modern theory, by aſſerting that © females were 
in the rank of ſlaves among the barbarians 0, 
But we find Ariſtotle reporting "alſo, that the 
women ruled the men in all military and warlike 
nations; excepting among the Celts, xa #6 THes tre- 
ei Pariguy TETHaneagt Thy pe aft aurvoies ; which he 
conceives to be the reaſon, that induced the my- 
thologiſts to fable the connexion between Mars 
and Venus ; and as ſavage nations have gene- 
rally been reputed warlike, we may conſider Ariſ- 
totle as aſſerting, in contradiction to the modern 
theory, that the women generally rule the men 
in ſavage nations; and although this remark may 


See Millar on the Diſtinction of Ranks, chap. i. 
+ Ariſtot. Polit. l. ui. c. vii. 


perhaps 


9 
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perhaps have been ſuggeſted by the example of 

the Spartans, yet he advances it as a general 

obſervation. But Ariſtotle was certainly too ac- 

curate a writer to contradict himſelf ſo pal- 

pably as he apparently does, by ſuch oppoſite 
aſſertions. How then ſhall this philoſopher be 
rendered conſiſtent with himſelf ? 


« The ſeeming contradiction ariſes, from tak- 
ing a few words which relate to barbarian 
women, ſeparately from the reſt of the ſen- 
\ tence: but if the ſcope and connexion of 
the whole be conſidered, it will be found to 
contain no aſſertion, either of opinion or fact, 

in favour of the theory which allots ſervi- 
tude to women in all rude nations *. It is 
eyident that the object which Ariſtotle had 
in view, in the paſſage inſerted in the margin, 
was not to point out the relative conditions of 
men and women in any age or country ; but to 


Axe dt Pvon xas apXopuirer, Na Thr owTnhpizy. To H yap Force 
Aue Th Nara Tpoopas, aN Pvon, xa mo pre, To 9 
duaα,ιν Tw 0WpaTt TEUTH Tony, af xa Pons Fever, A 
dern nas Joukw, TAVTH Sung, Prons jv ouy Rei ra. ro hh 
x&4 To Jovnor,—Ev N olg Bapgapoig, To b nas DN Thr avThY 
*. rat i, e@&iT1oy Oy ors To voii aN ovx ixov0iv, anna YIETH) 5 
XING αανατνντν Gwv) 15 neu Fovhev, Ariſt. Polit. I. i. c. i. 


Y 4 prove, 
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prove, that in all countries, there was a natural 
diſtinction between freemen and ſlaves: Nature, 
according to this philoſopher, having formed 
ſome part of the human ſpecies for dominion, 
and another for ſubjection. In the courſe of 
his: argument, be takes occaſion to obſerve, 
that there was a natural diſtinction between fe- 
males and flaves, although both were inferior 
to free males. But among the barbarians, he 
ſays, that this diſtinction did not obtain; fe- 
male and ſlave being the ſame thing among 
them, for this reaſon, that Nature had formed 
none of the barbarians for authority; their 
whole ſociety conſiſting of male and female- 
ſlayes. This is widely different from aſſerting, 
that the female ſex among the barbarians was 
kept in ſervitude. by the males; which Ariſtotle 
never intended to ſay. Such aflertion indeed 
would have been inconſiſtent with the train of 
his argument. He thought that none of the 
barbarians were qualified for dominion ; but 
that, as natural flaves, they were all on a level. 


It — doubtleſs be admitted, that, in a rude 
and ſimple ſtate of manners, women have often 
been employed in offices, which in the progreſs of 
refinement may have been denominated ſervile; 
but 
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bas this aha prgabcheagho mirc of rude 
ages were condemned to a flaviſſi condition; 
becauſe the men in ſuch ſtate af manners have 
frequently been employed in offices equally ſer- 
vile. Thus, in the patriarchal times, although 
Sarah kneaded the dough, and made the cakes; 
Abraham had fetched the calf, and afterwards 
waited at table. Although Rebekah and Ra- 
chel watered the cattle ; neither Iſaac nor Jacob 
appear to haye been deficient in gallantry : the 
latter continued fourteen years in voluntary ſer- 
vice, for the ſake of obtaining his favourite 
bride : and how much ſoever the change of 
manners from barbariſm to refinement may have 
contributed to meliorate the condition of wo- 
men, the condition of men appears to have 
been improved by that change, at * in an 
equal proportion. 


We know from Plato“, that in the numerous 
tribes which inhabited the ſhores of the Pontus, 
and were denominated Sauromatæ, the women 
were exerciſed in horſemanſhip, archery, and 
the uſe of all military weapons equally with the 


* Axouwy jus» Yap On woloug Tara TrTiiouas Ta & vor, we £709 
tert oda ö r pupae erupt unto YUrawy uot TW Tigs Toy Torror, 
4e EaupopuceTioag xanoueow aig oy, ImTwy jaror, AN kal roger xa 
ro aXkuwy TAWy KOwuric tas Toi dh 107 TpooTETHAY HEN 16g 
£7447T&, Plat, de Leg. I. vii. p. 890, Ed, Ficini. 
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men; and that they went forth on hunting- 
parties, and warlike expeditions. Plato ſays, 
indeed, that the Thracians and ſeveral other 
nations of his time, employed their women in 
the labours of agriculture, and in tending their 
flocks and cattle ; which, in the opinion of the 
Greeks, were ſervile offices“. But if the 
Thracians, are on this account, to be charged 
with having kept their women in flavery, the 
ancient Greeks, although more refined than 
any contemporary people, will not eaſily eſcape 
a fimilar imputation. The Grecian women 
were condemned to a ſedentary life, and to the 
employments of managing the internal houſe- 
- hold affairs, and manufacturing woollen gar- 
ments +. They were even confined to a part 
of the houſe detached from that of the men. It 
is true, that their occupations were not ſo labo- 
rious as thoſe of the Thracian women ; but they 
were as unequivocal indications of ſervitude, 
conſidering the ſtate of ſociety, together with 
the progreſs which the arts had made in Greece. 

* Oparic Ta; tha K, x MOAG iT6;a 17, YIWp YEN T6 
nas BouzoAtiy xas Toruanty winery diaPiporrus Tw Govur, Ibid, 
pag. 891. | 

+ Nu» af dn Toyt Wap b d . TOUTWY YIYYOhtvoy, th; T 


Ar ono FuuPopnorri; mare xn, Tapidopty Tai; uva. 
Aarapiveu T6 A xi f Ka TH07; TEMaoiag, I bid. 
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Accordingly, Plato, the moſt refined of the Gre · 
cian philoſophers, comprizes the duties of a 
virtuous wife, in the due management and care 
of her houſehold affairs, and in obedience to her 


huſband 1. The Spartan ladies indeed formed 
an exception to this deſcription of the general 


condition of the Grecian women : they were 
not permitted to lead ſedentary lives. Lycur- 
gus thought that the manufacture of garments 


might be left to ſlaves; but that free women 


ought to be trained with a view to the more 
important purpoſe of bearing children. 


Accor- 


(ingly, the Spartan females, from their infancy, 
were exerciſed, equally with'the males, -in run- 


ning and- wreſtling, and other exerciſes of 


ſtrength and agility ; and public games were 
celebrated, at which the women - contended 
with each other for ſuperiority in performing 
thoſe exerciſes. . The intention was to harden 


t Tesa aferu ov xanmror Nader, ors d auTyy THY oαν,˙ u 
eine, OuGovagy T6 v en, xas KaTYX0Y v anfes. Plat. Meno. 


Pag. 409 


a 8 0 & Avxovpyos berg pov u NN Tags xu ixara; rnea ro 
leni, Tai eat HEYIOTOY ph a; SiG TEXIOTOIGY, TRUTOY - 
dag wat oor wrror To Inv Tov paves Quaov, * & dH 
2&4 19005, if Na ros artpac, d rο d hui ayes Teo 


aοα i οαν. Zepoph. de Rep. Laced. pag. 675. 
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and invigorate their conſtitutions, and thereby 
to qualify them for becoming the mothers of 
ſtrong, vigorous; and healthy children. Yer 
the Spartan ladies were excluded from the 
deliberations of the public affemblies, and even 
from the public tables at which che men always 
dined ; although the privilege of admiſſion to 
both was the great characteriſtic of Spartan 
freedom. Lycurgus has been blamed for not 
ſubjecting the Spartan women to the ſame rigid 
diſciphne which he had inſtauted for the men: 
it has alſo been faid, that he made the attempt, 
but found it impracticable. However this 
may be, it is evident, that the licentiouſneſs, 
for whick the Spartan women were ſo remarks 
able, may be juſtly attributed to the want of oc- 
cupation, which was entailed upon them by the 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus. They were not per- 
mitted, like the women of the Sauromatæ, to 
go on military expeditions, and to partake with 
the men, in the dangers and glories of warfare: 
nor could they, like the Thracian women, 
beſtow their attention on the labours of agricul- 
ture; or on the feeding of flocks and cattle. 
They were not allowed, like the women of 
other Grecian ſtates, to follow the more ſeden - 
tary employments of the diſtaff or the loom; 

nor 
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nor were they admitted to the public aſſemblies, 
or tables of the men. Much of their time muſt 
therefore have been ſpent in mlleneſs; which 
would. naturally be followed hy its uſual atten- 
dant, profligacy. Some of the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus were alſo peculiarly unfavourable to 
modeſty, the great guardian of female virtue, 


If then we allow our opinion, on this ſulyeft, 
to be guided by facts inſtead ef theory ; the in- 
ſtances, which have been ſpecified, appear ſuf- 
ficient to con vince vs, that in eſtimating the 
relative conditions of the fexes, ar different 
periods of the progreſs of manners and refine- 
ment, it is not always juſt to infer the ſlavery 
of women at fome periods, from the circum- 
ſtance of | occupations having been allotted 
them, which at other parzods my be reckoned 
de 
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SECT n. 


nee, of ſupreme political aktbority engl 
by females in ſome of the rudgſl nations: in 
Anericu, in Germany chiefly from Dr. 
Stuart: in Britain, in Afa, and other 

1 . K. 7 | . 


Taus the theory, which allots ſlavery to 
women in rude ages, is ſupported chiefly by 
fallacious arguments. But if we appeal to hiſ- 
tory inſtead of ſpeculation, we fhall find the 
theory expreſsly contradicted, and therefore over- 
turned by numerous well-atteſted inſtances of 
females having poſſeſſed ſupreme political au- 
thority in ſome of the rudeſt nations +. 


In America, the uſual order of hereditary 
fucceſſion ran not in the male, but in the female 
line: an inſtitution which ſeems inconſiſteat 
with the alleged ſlavery of the females : accord- 
ingly, we find that among the Natches in par- 
ticular, the ladies of the ſovereign family were 
of the higheſt political importance, both with 
reſpect to influence and dignity : they were diſ- 


+ Sec Alexander Hiſtory of Women. 
tinguiſhed 
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tipguiſhed by the title of Female Suns, as the 
men were denominated Male Suns * : yet with 
this difference, that in the male line, the dig- 
nity was gradually loſt; but was revived, or 
rather conferred by the females. S0 early as 
the Spaniſh conqueſt of Florida, Soto found 
ſome American tribes under female government; 


and ſquah ſachems are mentioned by other 


writers. Lafitau dignifies with the title of 


Gynecocracy, the authority exerciſed by female 
councils in ſome American tribes, 


The late Dr. Gilbert Wa 10 his View of 
Society in Europe, has reafoned, at conſiderable 
length, in oppoſition'to the theory of the ſlavery 
of women in rude ages: and although fome of 
his collateral arguments may be thought con- 
trovertible, he muſt be allowed to have fully 
ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the high political im- 
portance of females in ancient times; but eſ- 
pecially among the Germans. The ſequel of 
this ſection contains but few obſervations, in 
addition to a ſelection made from Dr. Stuart's 
reaſoning on this ſubject. 


This diſtinction runs better in French than in Engliſh, 
Soleil: et Solrilles. 


We 
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'We learn, both from Ceſar and Tacitus, that 
the women, among the Germans, had the prin- 
cipal management of the art and myfteries of 
divination ; and from thence, conſidering the 
ſuperſtition of that people, the women muſt 
have poſſeſſed a confiderable fhare in the direc- 
tion of public affairs, both in peace and war. 
A German army could not join in battle with an 
enemy, till the women had aſcertained the auſ- 
picious time for engaging *. It is probable, 
that thoſe fatidical women belonged to the ſacer- 
dotal order. We learn from Tacitus, that the 
Germans, from ancient times, were àccuſtomed 
to regard thoſe women with peculiar veneration, 
to raiſe them to political authority, and to hold 
ſome of them in the rank of godeſſes. This 
was the caſe, in particular, with Velleda, in the 
beginning of the reign of Veſpaſian. This 
young lady had foretold ſucceſs to the German 
arms, and deſtruction to ſome Roman legions ; 
and her prediction was verified by the event. 


„uod apud Germanos es conſuetudo cet, ut matre-- 
familiz eorum, ſortibus et vaticinationibus declararent, 
utrum prælium committi ex uſu eſſet, nec ne; eas ita 
dicere, non eſſe fas Germanis ſuperare, fi ante novam 
Lunam prælio commiſiſſent. Caf. de Bell. Gall. I. 1. 


C. 50. 
It 
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It ſeems to have been partly on this account, 
that the German tribes raiſed her to ſovereignty, 
and that ſhe acquired extenſive dominion +. 
Her authority and power, with the ſtate and. 
{plendor of her mode of living, appear to have 
correſponded to the extent of her government. 
Ambaſſadors ſent to her were not admitted to 
her preſence ; but her anſwers were communi»: 
cated to them through an interpreter, like the 
oracular reſponſes of the t. In the diſ- 
tribution of the Roman priſoners among all the 
confederated German tribes, the commander of 
the legion was allotted to Velleda as her captive; 
and when the Germans had captured ſome Ro- 
man ſhips, the Pretorian Galley was her prize $: 


+ Legatus legionis inter dona miſſus Velledæ. Ea virgo, 
nationis Bructeræ, late imperitabat ; vetere apud Germanos 
more, quo pleraſque fæminarum fatidicas, et augeſcente 
ſuperſtitione, arbitrentur Deas. Tuncque Velledz aucto- 
ritas adolevit ; nam proſperas Germanis res et excidium 
legionum predixerat. Tacit. Hiſt, I. iv. c. 61. 


t Sed coram adire, alloquique Velledam, negatum : 
arcebantur aſpectu, quo venerationis plus inefſet ; ipſa 
edita in turre, delectus e proprinquis, conſulta reſponſaque, 
ut internuntius numinis portabat. Ibid. c. 65. 

$ Multa luce reveeti hoſtes, captivis navibus, pretoriam 
Triremem, flumine Luppia, donum Velledz traxere. Tacit, 


Hiſtor, I. v. c. 22, 
2 Tacitus 
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Tacitus informs us, that this lady's poſſeſſion of 
{overeign authority was by no means a ſingular 

inſtance. Many other German women had 
been objects of a ſimilar veneration; not from 
adulation, the motive which had induced the 
Romans to elevate ſome of their worſt emperors 
to the rank of gods, but from the conviction 
and belief of the people; for he ſays, the Ger- 
mans believed there was ſomething ſacred, ſa- 
gacious, and preſcient in the female character; 
whence- they liſtened to the counſels of women 
with attention and reſpect ||. 


We find the fatidical women acting a con- 
ſpicuous part, in the expedition of the Cimbri 
and Teutones: which was the earlieſt intercourſe 
between the Romans and Germans celebrated 
in hiftory. 


1t is well known, that a belief in the. ſuper- 
natural powers and influence of women, con- 


] Ineſſe quinetiam ſanctum aliquid, et providam putant; 
nec aut conſilia earum aſpernantur, aut reſponſa negligunt. 
Vidimus ſub divo Veſpaſiano Velledam, diu apud pleroſ- 
que numinis loco habitam ; ſed et olim Auriniam et com- 
phures alias veuerati font ; non adulatione, nee tanquam 
facerent Deas, Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c, 8. 

tinued 
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tinued to prevail in the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, long after their converſion to Chriftianity : 
but the females, who were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
then,” inſtead of being exalted to the rank of 
ſovereigns, of revered as goddeſſes, were at laft 
degraded to the character of witches. They 
continued long to inſpire the fame tertor; but 
it gradually came to be mingled with abhor- 
rence: and in ſeveral countries, a belief in the 
ſupernatural power of witches is not yet wholly 
eradicated from the minds of the common 

| | f 


people. 


The women, both young and old, eſpecially 
thoſe of high rank, accompanied the Germans 
to the field of battle; not only for the pur- 
poſes of divination, but alſo to animate the men 
to deeds of valour, by witneſſing their conduct. 
The Germans found m this circumftance one 
of the ſtrongeſt incentives to urge them to ac- 
quire che glory of victory, and to avoid the 
diſgrace of a defeat. The wounded were taken 
care of by their mothers and wives After 
a German army had been grving way, the ex- 
hortations of the women were known to have 
turned the fortune of the battle. On ſuch occa- 
fions, no argument had a more perſuaſive in- 

| Z 2 fluence 
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fluence over the Germans, than holding out to 
them a near proſpect of the captivity. of their, 
women, which they dreaded much more than 
their .own. The children alſo were brought.to 
the neighbourhood of the field of battle, chiefly 
perhaps for a like reaſon : nor could a German 
tribe give a ſurer pledge of its faithful obſer- 
vance of a treaty, than the deliyering up ot 
ſome young ladies of rank as n ba 


| The practice of men in ancient times . 
accompanied to the field of battle by their wives 
and children, was by no means peculiar to the 
rude tribes of Germany. We learn from Xeno- 


+ Et in proximo pignora, unde fæminarum ululatus 
audiri, unde vagitus infantium; hi cuique ſanctiſſimi 
teſtes, hi maximi laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges 
vulnera ferunt; nec illæ numerare ant exſugere plagas pa- 
vent; Ciboſque et hortamina pugnantibus geſtant. Me- 
moriæ proditur, quaſdam acies inclinatas jam et labantes a 
fa miuis reſtitutas, conſtantia precum, et objectu pęctorum, 
et monſtrata cominus captivitate, quam longe impatientius 
fæminarum ſuarum nomine timent: adeo ut efficacius obli- 
gentur animi civitatum quibus inter obſides puellæ ijuoque 
nobiles imperantur. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. c. 7:& 8. 
Civilis matrem ſuam ſororeſque, ſimul omnium 
conjuges parvoſque liheros conſiſtere a tergo jubet, horta - 
menta victoriæ, vel pulſis padorem, Tacit. Hiſt, I. 4. c. 18. 
phon, 


OY 
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phon, and other Grecian writers, that this 
practice obtained in the moſt refined nations 
of Aſia. After Cæſar's defeat of Arioviſtus, 
a German prince, his two wives periſhed in 
the flight ; and one of his daughters was ſlain, 
and the other taken: in like manner, the mo- 
ther, wife, and daughters of Darius were taken 
priſoners by Alexander the Great; as were the 
wife and daughter of the Britiſh king Caracta- 
cus, - when he was defeated by Oftorius the 
Roman general |. 


Even the dreſs of the German women, as 
deſcribed by Tacitus, appears unfavourable to 
the opinion of their being in a flaviſh condi- 
tion: it was nearly the ſame with that of the 
men, excepting that they wore linen robes, 
which were ſometimes ſtriped with purple &., 


One German tribe, mentioned by Tacitus, 
was governed by a female chief, who had ab- 
ſolute authority; obtained, as would appear, 


t Tacit. Annal. I. xii. c. 35. 

* Non alius fæminis quam viris habitus ; nifi quod fa- 
minæ ſzpius lineis amictibus velantur ; eoſque purpura 
variant. Tacit. de Morib. Germ, c. 17. 


Z 3 neither 
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neither by uſurpation, nor by ſuperior. kill in 
divination, but by order of ſucceſſion. But 
Tacitus reprobates the ſubmiſſion of any tribe 
to ſuch government, as a degeneracy even from 
common ſervitude 1. Thus the poliſhed Ro- 
man hiſtorian thought, that ſubjection to fe- 
male government was diſgraceful and degrad - 
ing; while the rude and ſavage German im- 
plicitly ſubmitted to the abitrary government of 
a ſemale chief, becauſe it was hereditary. In 
like manner alſo the Athenians, the moſt refined 
people of ancient Greece, thought they ſuffered 
ignominy, becauſe a lady 14, although, a queen, 
had come to fight againſt them, as an auxiliary 
in the Perſian army under Xerxes; and they 
accordingly offered a reward of ten thouſand 
drathms for the capture of her perſon. But the ſa- 
vage Sauromatæ were not aſhamed to avail them- 
ſelves of the aſſiſtance of their female warriors, 


In like manner, as among the Germans, we 
ſometimes find women in poſſeſſion of ſupreme 


+ Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur: cætera 
ſimiles, uno differunt, quod femina dominatur ; in tantum 
non modo a libertate, ſed etiam a ſervitute degenerant. 
Tueit. de Mor. Germ. c. 45. | 

$ Artemiſia, See Herodotus, I. viii. | 

| political 
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politieal authority among the ancient Britons. 
Queen Boadicea, according to Tacitus, appealed 
to her ſubjects, for the ancient prevalence among 
them of the cuſtom of going to war under fe- 
male direction: but in the war then propoſed 
to be waged againſt the Romans, this princeſs 
did not claim the chief command, merely on 
the ground of ancient uſage, and the rights of 
her family ; ſhe addreſſed them, {he ſaid, as one 
of the common throng; one, however, who 
was eager to revenge the cruel injuries which 
ſhe had recently ſuſtained®, Tacitus repre» 
ſents alſo Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
as poſſeſſed of conſiderable power and influence, 
which chiefly reſted on the nobility of her de- 
ſcent: as if this hiſtorian had been deſcribing 

modern times, he fays, that with regard to ſu- | 
preme political authority, the Britons made no 
diſtinction between the ſexes +. 


Arrian, 


* Boadicea ſolitum quidem Britannis fæminarum 
chictn deltare teſtabatur; ſed tune, non ut tantis majoribus 
ortam, regnum et opes; verum ut unam e vulgo, liber- 
tatem amiſſam, confectum verberibus corpus, contrectatam 
filiarum pudicitiam ulfiſci, Tacit. Annal. I, xive c. 35. 


+ Ea diſcordia, et crebris belli rumoribus, Britanni 


ſuftulere animos, auctore Venuſio; qui, ſuper inſitam 
24 ferociam. 
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Arrian, in relating that Ada the fiſter, widow, 
and ſucceſſor of the king or rather viceroy of 
Caria, was continued in the government of that 
Province by Alexander the Great, remarks; chat 
the practice of eivil government being exerciſed 
by females, had prevailed in Afia, downwards 
from the days of Semiramis 1. The exploits 
atchieved by Tamyris, queen of the Maſſagetæ, 
a Scythian nation, have been celebrated by 
ancient — moo in his wha mega of . 
L3H enen. * 

ferociam, et — nominis odium, propriis in Cartifuan- 

duam reginam ſtimulis accendebatur. Cartiſmandua Brigan- 
tibus imperitabat, pollens nobilitate ; et auxerat potentiam, 
poſtquam, 'capto per dolum rege Caractaco, inſtruxiſſe tri- 
umphum Claudii Cæſaris videbatur. Inde opes et rerum 
ſecundarum luxus. Spreto Venuſio (is fuit maritus) ar- 
migerum ejus Vellocatum in matrimonium regnumque 
accepit. Concuſſa ſtatim flagitia domus: pro marito, 
ſtudia civitatis; pro adultero, libido reginæ et ſzvitia. 
Igitur Venuſius accitis auxitiis, fimul ipſorum Brigantum 
defeQione, in extremum diſcrimen Cartiſmanduam adduxit. 
Tum petita a Romanis præſidia; et cohortes alzque noſtrz, 
variis præliis, exemere tamen periculis reg nam; regnum 
Venuſio, noh bellum relictum. Tacit, Hiſtor. I. iii. c. 45. 


Boadicea generis regii femina duce, (neque enim ſexum 
in imperiis diſeernunt) ſumpſere univerſi bullum. Tacit. 
de Vita Agric. c. 16. | | 

$ Arrian. Exped. |. 1. pag. 24. A. Ed. Stephani. 
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the Gynecocracy “ of the American Indians with 
that of the rude nations of antiquity, quotes 
the poet Claudian afferting* the general pre- 
valence of this practice among the barbarians, 
although the Romans thought it — to 
the male character N 21 

Mecdes and  Sabians ſeepter'd queens obey; 

And ſavage tribes ſubmit” to female ſway +. 
The condition of the women in Otaheite alſo 


appears to be not altogether conformable to the 
modern theory. 


o Te 1 


Thus widely different Go we often find-the 
facts of hiſtory, and the real ſtate of civil ſoci- 
ety from the 3 * N 9-4-4 


theanes. 


* TurayuenpeFiee, - a FL 

$.. Medis lzvibuſgue Sabwis 
Imperat hic ſexus, reginarumque ſub armis 
Barbariz pars magna jacet. i 

Claud, in-Eytrop. l. 1. 
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o Snib gig 11 3109 0d; 8 * S142 / 119 
THE ZEAL OF ALEXANDER THE: Unrat 
TO PASS FOR THE SON OF JUPITER, 
n + /. + JLLUSTRATED 


„ 9QEMIOINOY E Cr. 1. : | 

The Macedonian kings believed by their ſubjecls 

be n Wi. Obi why the 

3 — allebinidercitinned un a nearer 
relation to the gods, chiefly with a view 10 
promote the purpoſes of bis ambition. His 
dexterous interpretation of an exp#efſion of the 
Py thongf... To the belief of his divine ex- 

tration, be endeavoured to attach an opi- 

nion of bis invincibility. 


241 


Tur royal family of Macedonia was be- 
lieved to have ſprung from Hercules, the moſt 


ILId IAA * See page 126. 
celebrated 
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celebrated hero of the fabulous ages, and the, 
object of univerſal adoration in ancient times. 
This ſuperſtitious belief was probahly the mo · 
tive, which chieſly -influenced the tonduct of 
the Macedonians, in an inſtance related by Juſtin 
to have paſſed, ſoina generations befare the reign 
o Alexander. Their king was an infant, yet 
they placed him in his eradle in the rear of their 
army, from à perſuaſion that his preſence was 
auſpicious, and that his abſence had been the 
cauſe of a former defeat . Olympias, the mo- 
ther -of Alexander the Great, was alſo reputed 
to be deſcended from another mythological hero 
Achilles, the ſon of a goddeſs, and, by his fa - 
therꝰs ſide, a deſcendant of Jupiter r. 


But Alexander was not ſatisfied with ſo diſtant 
a claim: he took all ' poſkble pains to eſtabliſh 


+ Igitur Wyrii, infattiam regis pupil eontemnentes, 
bello Macedanes. aggrediuntur; qui prælio pul, rege 
Gas in cunis prolatoy et pone aciem; poſito, acrius certamen, 
repetivere tanquam ideo vieti fuiſſent antea, quod bellane 
tibys Abi regis ſui auſpicia defuiflent. Juſt. I. vii. c. 2. 
4 Circa quod tempus, Caranus, yirgeneris regii, ſextus 
decimus ab Hercule, profectus Argis, regnum Macedoniz 
ogeupgvit ; a quo magnus Alexander, eum fuerit ſeptimus 
decimus, jure materni generis Achille auctore, paterni 
Hercule glot iatus eſt, Vel. Patexculus, l. i. c. 6. 

9 SIO into 


— 
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into firm belief the report that he was himſelf 
the ſon o Jupiten Ammon. Phis, ateofdinp; 
ro-Placrchy/wkened: The iicelebrated railloryituſ- 
cribedxwhis:nother-Mympias, heut faid to 
in a cquhrreb with Juno #47 Iris nodeschan fro: 
bable thin! Alexander endravoured to propagate 
this Opinον, no irmevely for che gratification of 
vannyg bim chiefly that ᷓ might ſerve as ap 
liticab engine to facilitate his CDοννueſts, and as 
the foundmigon oF à right of extenſive dominion: 
Who could expect to oppoſe a ſuocuſsful refit: 
and to the ſom of Jupiter? W HO co pres 
ſume to diſclaim ſubmiſſion to his government, 
or refuſe to yield OE — his 
ordem P. I 


Ai ©: Dolle on 259 39; 


Fr this account” of Day ths ties agus 10 


haxs,.the,authority.;of, Plutarch, who thinks. it 
evident that this conqueror aſſumed the cha- 
meter of divinity" neither from à belief of its 
reality, nor from an) valnglorious tmorive Dat 
ſolely for the purpoſe of ſubjeQting others bs his 
ſay +.* Arrian W not expiefaly” align” this 


5 Na et, de vie wesen Aulus Gellius munen 
Attica I. A. c. 4. en SU, of 


+_ Plutarch. de Vita Nfexandri.” © 213641013 vt w 
ome, motive 
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mative: to Alexander; Hut ſeoms indirectly to 
acknowledge ite dy apologia ing for it. Although: 
he be perhaps the moſt qudicious as well as the 
moſt accurate of Alexander's. hiſtorians , he 
appears ever anxious io extenuate his faults, and 
to juſtify, if not to extol his aions. Although 
he wrote in the lecond--ceaturys he expreſſes 
himſelf as ſeriouſly anclined to believe, chat ſome 
portion of divinity muſt-have reſided in his fa- 
vourite hero, which- had enabled him to fur- 
paſs, all other human beings. :- He ſays, the 
grounds on which he, had formed this opinion. 
had been corroborated by orgcles, which were 

laid to have made declarations reſpecting the 
divinity of Alexapder about the time of his 
death Alſo by yarious dreatus and apparitions. 
Me finds amiadditjenal argument in the re. 
non of Alexander, and the honours, couferrod 
ou his memory. ¶ Hie ſays chat, even in his tima, 
oracles i were, Jill: reminding} the: Macedonians 
of the honours which ;were;dug, him. Bar 
all theſe reaſons, this hiſtorian ſays he was not 
albamed to profeſs his adrvication'of Aletaritter ; 
although he had blamed ſome of his attibhs; 
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deſire to promote the benefit of mankind, the 
motives which had induced bim to undertake 
to write his hiſtory, obſerving at the ſame time, 
that to this undertaking he had alſo the appro- 
bation of the gods. We nerd not wonder; that 
Arrian} impreſſe@with theſe ſehtiments, inſtead 
ef aſeribing Alexander's conduct to the ſame 
motive with Plutarch, diſcovers an anxiety to 
apologize for it. He thinks there was nothing 
highly immoral in his endeavours to eſtabliſh a 
belief of his divine origin even if it had been a 
fction He! thinks the deſigu was fully juſti- 
fiec by che object of procuring the greater re- 
ſpect from his ſubjects. He urges, that Alex- 
ander was not a leſs glorious prince than Minos, 
Eacus, or Rhamanthus, whom the aneients had 
believed to be the ſons of Jupiter; yet that 
iheſo and other demi - gods, particularly Theſeus 
the ſon of Neptune, and lon the ſon of Apollo, 
had ſuffered no diſparagement — en 
* — T. „ EUN, 
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fat. we 6nd. Alexander, from, > ow very 


commencement of his reign, uniformly acting on 
the deſign of rendering the prevalent religious 
opinions of mankind ſubſervient to the purpoſes 
of his ambition. His father hir had ſet aim 


2 + Arriani, Exped. pag. 168. ed, Steph. . 
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this example: but it was chiefly in the way of 
fecret management, intrigue, and bribery. Alex- 
ander proceeded in a more open manner, and 
took bolder ſtrides. His reputed deſcent from. 
Hercules was one of the arguments which he 
employed to induce the Greeks, eſpecially che 
Peloponneſians, ſome of whom were alla the: 
reputed deſcendants of the ſame fabulous hero, 
to appoint him Generaliſſimo of the long pro- 
jected expedition againſt the Perſian empire. 
He employed the ſame argument to inſtuence 
the ſubmiſſion of ſome other nations devoted to 
the worſhip of Hercules, in the W orgs 
of 3 


To cho belief of his divine extraction, Alex - 
ander endeavoured to attach an opinion of his 
invincibility. - When he went to conſult the 
oracle at Delphi, the prieſteſs declined to in · 
terpret the mind of Apollo, till one of the ſtared 
ſacred days for conſultation; and till the per- 
formance of the cuſtomary rites and ſacrifices. 
But the propofed delay fuited neither the affairs 
nor the temper of Alexander, He employed 
ſuch earneſt importunity, and even violence, 
that the prieſteſs. was forced to affent, obſerving 
that he was irreſiſtible. Alexander caughr the 
expreſſion, faid he was fatisfied, receiving it as 

the 
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the anſwer: of the oracle, and publiſhed it to the 
world, as the: declaration of Apollo in his fa- 
vour 1. Thence the abftinate reſiſtance of an 

enemy generally exaſperated the reſentment of 
Alexander into rage; for it not only retarded 
the progreſs of his conqueſts, but it appeared 
to diſcredit the opinion of his invincibility; and 
chis tended to weaken mens belief of his being 
the ſon of Jupiter, which he was eager to eſta- 
bliſn, as one of the moſt powerful means of 
attaining to the gratification of his boundleſs 
ambition. The generous ſentiment of eſteem- 
ing an enemy for his gallant reſiſtance, was not 
indeed well underſtood in the days of Alex- 
ander 4. This celebrated hero appears alſo 
to have rather inherited his mother's haughtineſs 
and ferocity, than to have poſſeſſed much of 
the milk of human kindneſs; and his ferocity 
was conſiderably heightened, by his being con- 
tinually engaged in blood and carnage ; yet he 


% 508 lis bus. 

+4,Ptutarch. ,., 304! 

1 Herodotus remarks, that the Ferfiaus were more diſ- 
tinguiſhed than, any people of his time, for the reſpect 
which they paid to the valour of an enemy. He make? 
this remark, after relating that Xerxes had ordered the 
head of Leonidas to be cut off and impaled (araoraupotmar); 
which: the hiſtorian thought was not conformable to the 
uſug} practice of the Perſians. Herodot. I. vii. c. 238. 
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poſſeſſed fach clearneſs and ſtrength of judg- 


ment, with ſo uncommon a ſhare of magna- 
mmity as well as intrepidity, and his views 
were ſo extended, that good policy would have 
ſometimes dictated to him a milder treatment 
of a reſiſting enemy, if the reſiſtance had not 
oppoſed a favourite paſſion. Thus the ſavage 
cruelty with which he ordered two thouſand 
of the inhabitants of Tyre to be crucified, and 
all the reſt who had eſcaped the butchery of 
his ſoldiers to be ſold as ſlaves, without diſtinc- 
tion of age or ſex, becauſe that city had ſuſ- 
tained a ſiege of ſeven months, ought not to be 
placed to the account of cruelty alone. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the till more brutal rage, 
which he flewed in the puniſhment of Betis, 
Governor of Gaza +. This officer, from a ptin- 
ciple of fidelity, to his maſter. Darius, had made 
a gallant defence ; but knowing probably that 
Alexander would not ſpare his life, he diſdained 
when taken priſoner to make humiliating an- 
ſwers, or to fall proſtrate on his knees to ſup- 
. * 
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+ To clear the reputation of Alexander from this 2 
the hiſtorical veracity of Quiotus Curtius, who alone te- 
lates this inſtance of his conduct, has been called in queſ- 
tiqn. But this is to vilify the character of an hiſtorian, on 
tod flight grounds, | | 
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plicate mercy from the conqueror. This conduct 
provoked Alexander's reſentment againſt him to 
a degree of fury. He ordered thongs to be paſſed 
through the heels of the unfortunate priſoner, and 
dragged him alive after his chariot ; declaring 
that he would overcome his obſtinacy, and boaſt- 
ing afterwards that he had followed the example 
of his anceſtor Achilles. Several other inſtances 
to the ſame purpoſe might be adduced from the 
hiſtorians of Alexander's Life. 


SECT. Il. 


Altvimder declared to be the fon of Jupiter by 
"the "Lybian Oracle — Alexander's expecta- 
ont from this declaration not extravagant, 
' tonfidering the religious opinions of the age 
in which he lived—a general belief of bis 
divine extractiou. Philotas, Caliſibenes, 
Eumenes. 8 5s 


Bur the grand proof to which Alexander 
truſted for fully eſtabliſhing a belief in his re- 
lation to Jupiter, was the anſwer to be delivered | 


-- 
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by the oracle of his pretended father. In order 
to obtain it, he viſited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in the deſart of Lybia, ordering a 
part of his army to accompany him on the ex. 
pedition. This was probably intended for the 
. double purpoſe of overawing the African prieſts, 
if they ſhould prove deaf to other confidera- 
tions; and of having numbers to bear evidence h 
of the declarations which were to be given con- 
cerning his divine origin. Juſtin expreſsly aſ- 
ferts, that the prieſts were previouſly inſtructed 
reſpecting the anſwers which they muſt give . 
Arrian talks at conſiderable length concerning 
Alexander's intention of claiming to be acknow- 
tedged as the ſon of Jupiter, after the example 
of his anceſtors Hercules and Perſeus z as well 
as concerning the eagerneſs with which he pur · 
fued his expedition to Lybia; but although he 
particularly deſcribes the progreſs: of his march, 
he ſkinis over the conference with the African 
prieſts, as if aſhamed of the buſineſs. He only 
ſays that, Alexander having conſulted the 
« oracle, and having received anſwers, which 
« he ſaid were ſatisfactory to him, returned to 


n 
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% Egypt +.” But Diodorus Siculus gives a 
particular relation of the conference. When 
the oracle of Jupiter Ammon was to be con- 
ſulted, che image of the god, adorned with 
precious ſtones, was carried in proceſſion in a 
golden ſhip, which was borne on the ſhoulders 
of eighty prieſts, and followed by a train of ma- 
trons and virgins finging hymns to the praiſe of 
their god. They went by no ſtated path 3 but 
whitherfoever they were directed by the nod 
of the image; which would ſeem to be in imi- 
tation of the uncertain courſe of a ſhip. After 
the proceſſion had returned to the temple, and 
Alexander was introduced to the ſhrine; - as 
ſoon as he perceived the god, the eldeſt pro- 
phecying prieſt addreſſed him thus: . Hail ſon; 
«receive this appellation from the god.“ 
Alexander addreſſing himſelf to the deity, an- 
ſwered; © F receive it, O father, and hence- 
«forth J ſhall be called thine ; but thou wilt 
grant me the dominion of the whole earth. 
The prieſt from the ſanctuary informed him that 
he god had aſſuredhy granted his requeſt þ. 
Alexander next enquired of the oracle, whether 
he had puniſhed all the accomplices of his fa- 


7 Artian. Exped. |. iii. pag. 53, 54+ Ed. Steph. 
1 Diodorus Siculus, l. xvii. pag. 589. Ed. Rudomanni. 
ther's 
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ther's murder? Alexander had had a violent 
quarrel with Philip, ſome time before the death 
of the latter; and had fled from Macedonia for 
ſafety. On this account he was extremely 
anxious to wipe off from himſelf all ſuſpicion of 
having been acceſſary, or privy to the murder. 
He carried this anxiety ſo far as to charge Darius 
with having been one of the inſtigators of Pau- 
ſanias, who had aſſaſſinated Philip ; and to urge, 
that his defire of puniſhing the Perſian mo- 
narch for that injury and crime, formed one of 
his motives for undertaking the war againſt Per- 
ſia. The African priefts appear to have fully 
comprehended his meaning. They chid him 
for calling Philip his father; they reminded 
him, that his father was far beyond the reach 
of mortal attempts; but told him, that all the 
murderers of Philip had ſuffered puniſhment. 
They concluded by aſſuring him, that the great- 
neſs of his exploits would bear ſufficient evi- 
dence of his being the ſon of their god ; after 
which, Alexander gave magnificent offerings to 
the god, and preſents to the prieſts +, 


Plutarch's account of Alexander's confe- 

rence with the Lybian prieſts, coincides pretty 
2 + Ibid. | 
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nearly with that of Diodorus Siculus; and he 
ſays, that it was the ſame with that which had 
been given by moſt of the hiſtorians who had 
written on the ſubject. Plutarch adds, that 
Alexander, after his conference with the prieſts, 
wrote to his mother, acquainting her, that he 
had receiyed ſome ſecret anſwers from the oracle, 
which on his return to Macedonia, he would 
communicate to her alone. 


Quintus Curtius relates an additional circums 
ſtance, namely, that after Alexander's enquiries 
had been ſatisfactorily anſwered, and the prieſts 
rewarded; he gave permiſſion to his officers 
to conſult the oracle. But as none of them had 
come prepared with a premeditated ſubject, the 
chief enquiry made by moſt of them was, 
Whether.it was the pleaſure of the gods, that 
divine honours ſhould be paid to their monarch, 
ſince he was declared to be the ſon of Jupiter ? 
The prieſts, as we may ſuppoſe, anſwered i in 
the affirmative. 


The following additional circumſtances, re- 
lative to this conference, are reported by Strabo, 
from the hiſtorians of Alexander, namely, that 
the king alone was permitted by the prieſt to 

enter 
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enter the temple in his. cuſtomary dreſs, but 
that all rhe reſt were obliged to. change their 
garments, and to hear the oracle without, while 
Alexander alone remained within +. ; 


It we were to eſtimate this part of Alexander's 
conduct by the ſtandard of modern opinion, it 
would doubtleſs appear to be the height of ex- 
travagance and madneſs, rather than the reſult of 
manly reaſon and cool reflection. But to enable 
us to judge fairly, we muſt ſuppoſe ourſelves 
hving in the age of Alexander, when it was be- 
lieved that Heaven was inhabited by a multitude 
of gods, moſt of whom had either been men, 
or had paſſed a portion of their time on earth. 
Nay, almoſt all the ſtates of Greece, and its neigh- 
bourhood, were believed to have been founded 
by the ſpurious progeny of gods or goddeſſes; 
or afterwards governed by their deſcendants, 
Such were reckoned Theſeus, Cadmus, Eacus, 
Hercules, Eſculapius, and many others. Some of 
theſe were in the number of the gads adored by 
the Greeks of that age, The deification of 
heroes, and rhe deſcent of men from the gods, 
formed articles in the religious creeds of other 


+ Strabo, 1. xvii. c. 12. * 
44 nations, 
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nations, as well as. thoſe of Greece; and were 
firmly believed by the bulk of the people f. It 
ſeems to have been only a few of the philoſo- 
phers who doubted concerning ſome of the ex- 
ploits and adventures aſcribed, in the fables of 
the poets, to ſome deified heroes. Amidſt the 
prevalence of ſuch opinions, therefore, Alex» 
andex's expectation to be acknowledged as che 
ſon of Jupiter, cannot juſtly be deemed extra- 
vagant. It was entirely conformable to the re- 
ligious ſyſtem univerſally received in his time, 
although few had the boldneſs of ſpirit, like 
Alexander, to avail chemſelves of the popular 
tenets, in ſo forward a manner. He probably 
applied. to the. Lybian oracle, preferably to any 
other, partly on account of its great fame; but 
chiefly on account of its diſtance from Greece, 
which rendered much enquiry from that quarter 
difficult. Plutarch informs us, that although 


: Jam vero in Gracia, multos habent ex hominibus 
deos : Alabandum Alabandi; Tenedi Tenem : Leuco- 
theam, que fuit Ino, et <jus Palæmonem filium, cuncta 
Grzcia ; Herculem, Eſculapium, 'Fyodaridas, Romulum, 
noftri ; alioſque compluzes, quos qualt novos et adſcriptitios 
cives in cœlum receptos putant. Hæc igitur indocti. Cie. 
de Nat. Deor. I. in. c. 15, The belief was general in the 
age of Alexander ; but In that of Cicero, the learned had 
begun to doubt. | 

Alexander, 
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Alexander, in his intercourſe with the barb» 
rians, fully maintained the dignity which be. 
came à ſon of Jupiter; yet, towards the 
Grerks, he aſſumed the character of divinity 
without diſclaiming his divine relation . On 
the contrary, in writing to the Athehians, he 
tells them, that they ought not to regard che 
freedom of their city as a giſt from him, ſinee 
it had been already granted them by bim who 
was then called his ſovereign and his father, 
meaning Philip. At another time; having been 
wounded by an arrow, and'fuffering much pain, 
he ſaid to thoſe about him; This, my friends, 
4 is human blood; and not ſuch as is ſaid to 
4 flow from the gods f. It would appear that 
the army of Alexander acknowledged his rela- 
tion to Jupiter. We are informed, that his 
general Parmenio, ordered all the temples, built 
in honour of Jaſon, to be demoliſhed ; that no 
name might be the object of greater veneration 
in the eaſt than that of Alexander 8. The Ma- 
cedonians murmured indeed at the new homage 
which their monarch required: but their diſ- 


+ Plut. de Vita Alexandri. t Ibid. 
5 Juſtin, I. XI. c. 3. | 
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content does not appear to have proceeded from 
any diſhelief of the declaration of the Lybian 
oracle; but from the preſerence, which Alex - 
ander appeared to give to Perſian rather than 
to Macedonian manners and cuſtoms: The Per. 
Gans looked up to their monarchs with religious 
ave, and approached them with a kind of ado- 
ration, proſtrating themſelves in their preſence . 
They believed them to be the deſcendants of 
the ſun; and this circumſtance doubtleſs fur- 
niſhed an additional ſpur to Alexander's deſire 
of paſſing for the ſon of Jupiter, or perhaps 
was his prineipal motive, that he might be held 
in no degree inferior to the ancient monarchs 
of Perſia. When Alexander began to receive 
thoſe to whom he gave audience in a worſhip- 
ping poſture, after the Perſian manner, and to 
allow them to remain proſtrate during the 
conference, the Macedonians were much diſ- 
pleaſed with this change of cuſtom. As they 
were conquerors, they thought that the van- 
quiſhed Perſians, ought to ſubmit to their laws, 
and learn their manners, rather than that they, 
or their monarch, ſhould adopt thoſe of Perſia, 


+ Necefſe eſt enim, ſi in conſpectum veneris, venerari te 
regem, quod illi Tp7xv» yocant. Corn, Nep. Con, c. 11m. 
Proſtration 
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Proſtration in particular was ſo fepugnant to 
the notions of Grecian freemen, that the Athe· 
nians put Timagoras to death for having, as 
they thought, diſgraced his country by. pro- 
ſtrating himſelf before Darius, in ſaluting that 
monarch according to the Perſian cuſtom r. 


A general belief in the declaration of the 
Lybian oracle, reſpecting the divinity of Alex- 
ander, appears to have prevailed in the eaſtern 
nations. When he was entering Babylon, we 
are told that the inhabitants placed a number 
of ſilver altars, with incenſe burning on them, 
at certain diſtances, along the road by which he 
was to paſs. Several other inſtances of the de- 
votion paid him in the eaſt are recorded by 
hiſtorians... The opinion of his divinity is ſaid 
to have been ſo well eſtabliſhed, that ſeveral of 
the nations he had conquered diſbelieved the 
firſt accounts of his death. They thought 
he was immortal, as they had found him in- 
vincible 1. | 


+ Valerius Maximus, I. vi. c. 3. extern. 2. 
} Juſtin, I. xi. c. 1. 
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by every method in his power, endeavoured 
to doi the general belief in bis divine 
deſtent;; particularly by the brilliancy of his 
exploits; by the rapidity and extent of his con · 
queſts, and by the uniform ſucceſs of all his 
enterprises. He never failed to inflict his ſe- 
vereſt vengeance on thoſe who, expreſſed any 
doubt reſpefting his relation to Jupiter. Of 
this we have a ſtriking inſtance. in the caſe of 
Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio. Alexander wrote 
to: him un che footing of intimacy and friends 
hip. inſorming him of che declaration of the 
oracle. Philotas, in a confidential anſwet, had 
the imprudence to make ſome pointed obſerva- 
tions on the ſubject, which Alexander never 
ſorgave. Vet be ſtifled his reſentment till he 
ſound an opportunity of charging Philotas with 
the knowledge and concealment of a ploi againſt 
his life. Then Alexander urged an expreſſion 
in the letter, although written ſeven. ears be- 
fore, as a proof and aggravation of his guilt. 
Philotas was put to the torture, under which 
he confeſſed a plot which perhaps had never 


been formed. His obſervation on the ſubject 
5 of 
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of Alexander's divinity, was probably his prin · 
cipal crime. Plutarch relates, that a captive 
lady, retained by Philotas, had been GE 
by ane un py on his e 

a Was » chiefly * rende — alluding 
to his divine pretenſions, chat Alexander ap- 
ears to have been provoked, to the murder of 
bis friend Qlitus: be would have borne any 
ater freedom az * enaerinment. | 

2102107 
ei u Ane Ihen &: the ſame: n ah * 
ſopher Caliſthenes loſt not only the favour. of 
Alexander, but his life. He was the kinſman 
of Ariſtotle, and had been his diſciple, and the 
fellow ſtudent of Alexander; who invited him 
ro accompany him on bis Aſiatic expedition, to 
be che i vitneſs and che recorder of his exploits. 
But he Appears to. have poſſeſſed more ſcience 
and philoſophy, than diſcretion and prudence, 
Inſtead of Practiſing the, caution and | addreſs 
recommendad, $0: him by bis friend Ariſtotle +; 
namely; te talk to Alexander as ſeldom as poſſi- 
ble; 1 * 2 hi. to ag nothing to 
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# Moguit, ut cum eo aut rariſime, aut quam jyeundidime me* 
Toqueretur: Val Max. 1. vii, C. 2. ſeck. 8. extern, 
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diſpleaſe him, he had the indiſcretion or the ho- 
neſty to argue publicly againſt a propoſal made in 
the Macedonian army, to beſtow divine honours 
on Alexander during his life. This propoſal had 
probably been made by the private direction of 
Alexander himſelf; but the forcible reaſoning 
of Caliſthenes procured its rejection. Yet tho 
arguments of this philoſopher, which are related 
at large by the hiſtorians, eſpecially by Artian; 
were perfectly conformable to the Grecian the- 
ology, and were doubtleſs his real ſentiments. 
He expreſſed no doubt of the deſcent of men 
from the gods; nor of the deiflcation of heroes; 
nor of Alexander being the ſon of Jupiter, as 
declared by the Lybian oracle. He only con- 
tended, that the honours of immortality had 
been uſually conferred on heroes, not during 
their . continuance on earth, ner by their con- 
terporartes, but by poſterity.” Alexander could 
not forgive him: on pretence that à plot, which 
was faid to have been formed againſt his life, 
had been inſtigated or encouraged by the rea- 
foning of Caliſthenes; he ordered him, accord- 
ing to ſome accounts, to be mangled in the 
, crueleſt manner, and afterwards tortured to 
death. Other accounts mention only, that he 


died in chains; but all agree that his freedom 
of 
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of ſpeech, on the ſuhject of the Macedonians 
paying divine honours to Alexander, during his 
— 1 his: lie wy i 0 


* 
* * 9998 #* 
«C;, * ige 490 k | { | © g 


„Hader ordered divine Wos to be ten- 
deted to his friend Hepheſtian, for whoſe death 
he was fnconſolable ; the Lybian oracle, which 
He conſulted on "th occafion, having, to his 
great joy, conſented, that ſacrifices ſhould be 
offered to that deceaſed, general as a hero +; 
and he ordered his own body to be buried in 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon ®, Had Alex- 
ander's progeny continued in poſſeſſion of his 
throne, it 1s probable that he would have been 
enrolled in the number cf the gods, and his 
worſhip eſtabliſhed throughout the extent of his 


t Juſtin, 1, xii. c. 6, 7. 1. xv. c. 3. Valerius Maximus, 
I. vii. c. 2. fect. 8. extern. 

Valerius Maximus extols the wiſdom of a ſaying which 
Demades, an Athenian, addreſſed to his countrymen, on 
occaſion of their refuſal to decree divine honours to Alex- 
ander. Take care,” faid Demades, * while you are 
„% guarding the entrance into heaven, that you do not loſe 
« yotr ſhare of the earth.“ Val. Max. I. vii. c. 2, fect. 
10. extern. 


+» Juſtin, I. Xii, c. 1. Arrian, Exped. |. vii. pag. 160. 


's Juſtin, I. xii. c. 15. 


dominĩons; 
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dominions; but this was prevemed by the entire 
deſtructionof his family, and the diſmernberment 
of his empire. Eumbnes, one of Alexander's 
captains, who appears to have been as able a po- 
litician as he was a gallant commander, found 
no. method more effectual for keeping an army 
of Macedonians together, than the erecting of 
2 ſhrine for the regular WP of Menon i in 
a. trnd "= 
= Diodorus 2 8552 L vn. ber 66. 
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Plats s two different claſſification of formed 
of government. Socrates's divifſon of forms 


of government, as reported by Xenopbon +. 


Paro, in his Dialogue Politicus; not 
only divides civil governments into thoſe of 
one, of a few, and of the many; but diſtin- 
guiſhes them farther as they are held with 
conſent of the community, or by force; by the 
rich, or by the poor; or conducted according 
to laws, or without laws. Agreeably to theſe 
diſtinctions, he ſubdivides each of the three 
general diviſions, already mentioned, into two 
branches. Thus he ſubdivides monarchy into 
the two branches of the government of 2 King, 
and that of a tyrant. He ſubdivides the F 


® See note, page bg. 
B b vernment 
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vernment of a few into ariſtocracy and oli- 
garchy. He ſays the government of the many 
conſiſted alſo of two ot bh but without ſe- 
parate names, both retaining the common name 
of Democracy. He thus makes the ſeveral kinds 
of civil government to be fix in number, with 
only five names. Diſtinct from theſe ſix, he 
fays, there is a ſeventh kind, which, in pre- 
eminence, he calls the right government, and 
by which, doubtleſs, he 1 his: own dee 
1 „ve 


Plato, in CG Dialogue eee . 59 
Socrates aſking, whether a ſingle ruler, by 
whom, the public affairs of a ſtate were properly 
adminiſtered, was not, denominated. ga and 
e as; if theſe appellations had. been ſo far 
fynonymous, that either of them might be em- 
ployed io denote a perſon at the head of a well 
conducted government 3. But from a paſſage 
in one 0 n 2 We, 


CN ga 9199 

t. Tavra; reno * Tyre t 42 if reichts, Tur 
15% ufig aneh TovTwy IB GD. Plat. Politic, pag, 
887, ed. Ficini. * i . 72 21:1 
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it would appear to be well underſtood; that the 
difference between the- Greek terms which we 
tranſlate king and tyrant, conſiſted in the dif- 
ferent conduct of monarchs; for it ſeems to 
have been optional with Dionyſius, according 
to Plato, whether he would be king or tyrang 
of Syracuſe. © Traduce me not,” ſaid the 
philoſopher to the monarch, by alleging that 
C it was I who prevented you from re · eſtabliſn · 
« ing the Grecian cities which the barbarians 
4 had ruined, or from alleviating the bunten 
6 of the Syracuſans, by ſubſtituting a regal go» 
« yernment in place of the tyranny +.” 


In Plato's Dialogue Politicus, which treats 
profeſſedly of this ſubject ; tyranny is character - 
ized as a government of force; and regal go- 
vernment is denominated voluntary ; as if the 
difference between them conſiſted in the con- 
ſent or non-conſent of the community; but in 
the progreſs of the dialogue, this diſtinction 
ſeems to be departed from. A right govern- 
ment is explained to be that which is conducted 
with true political knowlege, whether with, or 
without the conſent of the governed ; or with, 


4 Plat. Epiſt. iii. ad Dionyſium, pag. 1274- 
Bb 2 9 
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or without laws. It is ſtated, that this knows 
tedge cannot be poſſeſſed by the multitude g 
and that in a ſtate, which ſhould conſiſt of a 
thoufand men, not even an hundred can be 
ſuppoſed qualified for the exerciſe of public 
authority. A concluſton is thence drawn, that 
good government can only be expected under 
one, two, or a few. It is alſo flated, that the 
beſt ſubſtitution for true political knowledge 
in the rulers of the ſtate, or the beſt imi- 
tation of it, is to be found in the exiſtence 
and maintenance of good laws and cuſtoms. 
Agreeably to this explanation, a king is defined 
to be a ſingle political ruler, who either under- 
ſtands the true ſcience of government, and 
governs confotmably to this true knowledge 
which he poſſeſſes; or who governs according 
to the laws: and a tyrant 1s defined to be a 
ſingle ruler, who violates the laws and cuſtoms 
through ill-governed affections, as well as gs 
norance; yet pretends that the meaſures of his 
adininiſtration are more ſalutary than thoſe en- 
joined by the laws; as if he poſſeſſed the true 
ſcience of government, of which, notwithſtand- 


ing, he is ignorant. | 0 
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In like manner he proceeds to diſtinguiſh 
ariſtocracy from oligarchy. As the true political 
ſcience cannot be poſſeſſed by the whole body 
even of the rich; they will approach neareſt to 
the practice of the true art of goyernment, by 
adhering to the laws and cuſtoms of their coun- 
try : accordingly, when the rich, who are com; 
monly the few, bear rule, their government is 
termed an Ariſtocracy, it they obſerve the laws; 
and Oligarchy, if they diſregard them. 


The two branches of democracy, Plato diſ- 
tinguiſhes in a ſimilar manner. 

Of theſe fix diviſions, monarchy, when com- 
bined with good laws, he conſiders as the 
beſt; but the moſt oppreflive, when lawlelz. 
He aſſerts democracy to be uniformly fee- 
ble; and the goyernment of a few, to conſti- 
tute the medium between thoſg two extremes. 
Democracy he pronounces tg be the worſt 
of the legitimate forms; but the leaſt impex- 
fet of the lawleſs. He ęoncludes, on the 
whole, that legitimate monarchy is the happieſt 
government, excepting the ſeventh ſort, which 


be ſays, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from all others, 


Bb 3 as 
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as God is from the human race +. This happy 
form admitted of no branches. 


'Such is, in ſubſtance, he claſſification of forms 
of government, laid down in Plato's Dialogue 
Politicus. The differences between the ſub- 
diviſions of the primary, or general forms, are 
made to conſiſt in the characters of thoſe who 
govern, more than in any difference of what we 
ſhould call Political conſtitution. . 


But in Plato's Dialogues de Republica, forms 
of government are claſſed in a manner conſi- 
derably different from the preceding. The di- 
viſions are only five in number, and are ſtill more 
looſely defined than the ſubdiviſions already 
| ſpecified. But, much in Plato's uſual manner, 
the deſcriptions given of them are beautifully 
ilhaſtrated, by compariſon, with correſponding, 
individual characters . It ſeems pretty evi- 
dent, for a reaſon which ſhall be mentioned 
afterwards, that the claſſification i in the Dialogue 
Politicus was in ſubſtance, that which Socrates 


Ino mywror ve xo agioTor, m1 Th; RD. mxow yap 
Gagan . EPxpiTion, 00 bevy 18 arbgurran, bx TOY GAAWY TOUTE WN« 
Plat. Politicus, pag. 558. 


2 Plat. de Republica, I. viii. & ix. paſſim. 
| had 
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had taught: but Plato's claſſification in his Di- 
alogues de Republica was probably his own : he 
diſcovers a paternal fondneſs for it ; and has 
adorned it with the charms of language, and all 
the att of elaborate compoſition, 


He firſt delineates a human character of 
conſummate virtue, conſiſting in the perfection 
of prudence, juſtice, temperance, and fortitude; 
theſe being the four cardinal branches of duty, 
the practice of which, according to many ancient 
philoſophers, would render a character com- 
pletely virtuous. To a man of ſuch character, 
Plato makes his idea of a perfect government 
to correſpond. It would be foreign from our 
preſent purpoſe to enter into the detail of Plato's 
conſtitution of a perfect republic: ſuffice it there- 
fore to obſerve, that it was a ſpecies of ſimple 
anſtocracy. 2 


The four remaining general forms of govern- 
ment, Plato conſiders as corruptions of this 
primary and perfect form, or deviations from 
it. The firſt of the four conſiſts of conſtitutions 
ſimilar to thoſe of Crete and Lacedemon. This 
he regards as the medium between the perfect 
* and oligarchy: under it, the militaty 

Bb 4 claſs 
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claſs of the inhabitants, or the guardians of 
the ſtate, form a ſeparate caſt, as they do in his 
perfect commonwealth ; magiſtrates and perſons 
in authority are reſpected ; the military caſt, ab- 
ſtains from huſbandry, from the practice of me- 
chanical arts, and from the purſuit of gain; 
attending wholly to martial and gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes. But this form, in its deviations from 
perfection; partakes of the nature of oligarchy. 
Fears, ariſing from jealouſy, are entertained 
about entruſting men of wiſdom with the chief 
authority. The ſtate is perpetually at war; and 
in conducting it, artifices and ſtratagems are 
thought commendable. Perſons of the military 
caſt become fond of wealth, and deſirous of 
accumulating private treaſures and ſeparate poſ- 
ſeſſions. Thence proceed neglect of the laws, 
and various other diſorders. This form of 
government reſembles an ambitious young man, 


The ſecond deviating form, or the next in 
the progreſs of corruption, or in diſtance from 
the perfect form, is oligarchy. Here the wealthy 
rule; and the poor have no ſhare in civil 
government. Magiſtracies are conferred ac- 
cording to the valuation of mens properties; 
wealth is progreſſively prized, in proportion 


as 
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as virtue is diſregarded, and virtuous men de- 
ſpiſed. Inſtead of ambitious men, of whom 
the ſtare is chiefly compoſed, under the firſt de- 
viating form, an oligarchical ſtate cονuiſts of 
avaricious men. The rich are extolled and ad- 
mired, and engrofs all offices and dignities: 
che poor are held in comempr'; and excluded 
from every public honour and emolument. 
Hence the ſtate is divided into two contending 
factions; the rich againſt the poor. The rulers 
of the ſtate are ſo much afraid to entruſt the 
people with arms, that they dare not engage in 
war: inſtead of which, they exert their eſſorts 
20 keep the people in ſabjection, partly by n- 
nagement, and partly by force. In this ſtate 
of things, the ſame men engage in more than 
one occupation; in huſbandry, and the arts of 
gain, as well as in the military profeſſion; He 
compares this form of government to che am- 
-bitious young man turned avaricious. ; There 
is an internal conteſt between the. oppoſite pat- 
ſions of his mind, which reſembles that between 
the nn e in the ſtate. Aach. | 
| roch 2: 19027 Al gt 

The third deviating fd /inthis-claflfication, 
is democracy. This is a farther corruption of 
. naturally . out of the Tar- 
ruptions 
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ruptions of the form immediately preceding. 
Hlete the poor prevail over the rich: they ac- 
Auire this aſcendancy, either by foreign aid; 
ior thitugh the operations of internal diſſentions. 
Sane of the rich are put to death, and others 
bamibed. ' Public offites are aſſigned by lot, 
bat they may be equally acceſſible to all. Every 
one purſues che mode of adminiftration, which 
appears to him moſt eligible ; and men are left 
at liberty to act as they pleaſe. This form of 
government has a ſpecious and brilliant appear- 
ance, like a cloke painted with various colours. 
Ir refembles the profligate fon of an-ivartcious 
father, r no fixed tenor or nn us 


| The Gaurthand laft devitting. m 15 tyranny: 
iis produced by democracy. The people. exalt 
2 favourite, and entruſt him with authority and 
power; and even appoint guards for his ſecu- 
rity: but he abuſes this confidence, and becomes 
à tyrant. At firſt; indeed, he is countebus and 
affable, declines the appellation of monarch or 
ſingle ruler, is liberal of promiſes, remits debts, 
dliſtributes lands, efpecially to his friends, and 
proſeſſes much kindneſs to all. He conttives 


4$@ be continually engaged in foreign war, that 
Rte the 
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the people may require a leader; and chat war 
may furniſi occaſion for collecting taxes, in 
order to impdveriſh the people; and chat all may 
be thereby reduced to the neceſſity of beſtowing 
their whole attention on the means of procur- 
ing their daily ſubſiſtence; and conſequently ren- 
dered more unable to plot againft him. War 
alſo firnifhes an opportunity of removing per- 
| Tons whom he apprehends to be of a liberal 
ſpirit ;_ and, on that account, leſs inclined” to 
ſubmit to his authority. He expoſes ſuch per- 
ſons to the enemy, and thereby cuts them off, 
without any apparent blame to himſelf. He 
gets rid of all who appear eminent for wiſdom, 
fortitude, magnanimity, or wealth; all, in ſhort, 
from whom he has any danger to apprehend. 
He thus purges the ſtate ; 'but not like the phy- 
ſicians: they expel what is noxious ; but he 
expels all that is beſt and worthieſt. Not dar- 
ing to truſt the citizens, he gives liberty to the 
ſlaves, arms them, and makes them his friends 
and confidants. He plunders the wealth de- 
pofited for ſacred purpoſes ; proceeds next to 
ſeize on private property; and, at laſt, difarms 
the citizens, putting ſome of them to death, 
and baniſhing others. He reſembles an undu- 
tiful ſon, who, after being guilty of much 
extravagance 
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extravagance and various enormities, rebels 
againſt his father, and proceeds at laſt to the 
extreme atrocity of committing 9 


© From the above. compreſſed account of he 
claſkification of forms of government laid down 
in Plato's Dialogues de Republica, we ſee he 
founds his political ſyſtem on an ideal fate 
of political perfection, from which he con- 
Fders all exiſting governments to. þe devia- 
tions. Plato has often been blamed for thls 
afumption of an ideal government as the baſis 
of his ſyſtem ; yet the ſtate of nature, abſtracted 
from all civil government, and even from ſocial 
union, which many modern political writers 
have aſſumed as the foundation of their theories, 
is ideal, or a child of the imagination, as much 
as Plato's perfect republic. Plato plainly in- 
rixpates, in the ninth dialogue of the treatiſe in 
queſtion, that he did not conceive his plan of 
perfect government to bę actually exiſting in 
any country on earth; or even to be practica- 
ble; but a mere ens rationis, or an ideal model 
of A in civil government. In the ſamę 
manner a moraliſt may ſketch out the character ü 
of a man of perfect virtue, without believing 
that any man can ever fully attain to the pe- 
leon which he has delineated. Plato hints, 
that 
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that the model of his perfect government pro- 
bably exiſted in Heaven, and might be diſcerned 
by thoſe who were defirous to contemplate it, 
and to acquire a correſpondent character. He 
thought it mattered not, whether fuch govern- 
ment exiſted, or ever ſhould exiſt, on earth; if 


individuals Lee the conduct which it der 


manded “*. 


Plato has a remark in his third dialogue on 
laws, which ſeems connected with his claſſifi- 
cation of forms of government. He ſays, there 
are two. mother - conſtitutions, from which all 
others may be conceived to have ſprung: theſe 
are monarchy and democracy; and thence he 
infers, that a well regulated government muſt 
. of both. (Page Gs ) 


Socrates being the minis ſpeaker in moſt 


of Plato's Dialogues ; we are generally left un- 


certain, whether the opinions and reaſonings 


® Ey n ws dn he oux4Corres TAE Artic, TY U Noyoic , 74 
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meaty ang & odour, Plat. de Republ. |, is. pag. 741. 
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they contain, were thoſe of the maſter or the 
difciple. But Xenophon, with beautiful ſim- 
plicity and brevity, has tranſmitted to us ſeveral 
of the opinions and real diſcourſes of his maſter, 
without any mixture of his own. His report of the 
manner in which Socrates diſtinguiſhed and claſ- 
fed forms of government, will ſerve to illuſtrate 
this remark. Socrates, he informs us, called the 
government of cities by ſingle rulers, according 

to laws and with conſent of the citizens, a regal 
government; a government againſt conſent, and 
without laws, but conducted according to the 
pleafure of the ruler, he called Tyranny. When 
the government of a city was committed to a few 
magiſtrates, whaſe adminiſtration was uniformly 
juſt and legal, he called it an Ariſtocracy ; but 
if they obtained their authority on account of 
their revenues, he called it a Ploutocracy, or 
government of the rich : and goverament ex- 
erciſed by men of all denominations, he called a 
Democracy . The coincidence between this 
diviſion of forms of government and that laid 
down in Plato's Politicus, feems to evince, as 
has been already obſerved, that Plato in that dia- 


+ Xenoph, Memorabilia Socra. I. iv. pag. 8:3. Ed. Lcun- 
cla vii. 


logud. 
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| Tx reader may be curious to compare 
Ariſtotle's diviſion of forms of .. government 
with that of his maſter Plato, and with. that of 
Soctates, as reported by his two eee * 
and Xeno phon. 


When the public good is the object of the 
government, Ariſtotle calls the rule of ane man, 
Regal Government; that of a few, being more 
than, one, Ariſtocracy z and that of a multitude, 
Pality * „which he ſays, is; alſo the cammon 
name of all political conſtitutions. But it the 
advantage only of the rulers af the ſtate. is the 
object of the government; he calls che rule of 


1 — commonly rendered commöenturalth, of 
remublic. 


one 
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one man, Tyranny; that of a few, Oligarchy; 
and that of many, Democracy. The laſt three are 
thus ſeverally the corruptions of the firſt three. 
As tyranny implies the arbitrary and deſpotic au- 
thority of one, reſembling that of a maſter over 
ſlaves; ſo in oligarchy, the rich govern ; and 
in democracy, the poor; the former being 
commonly the few, and the latter the many ||. 


Ariſtotle, like his maſter Plato, employs 
monarchy as a common term, comprehending 
both regal government and tyranny, as its two 
branches $. But he ſubdivides regal government 
into five ſpecies: 1, One of theſe is the Heroic 
Government; or the rule of a king over ſub- 
jects, who cheerfully ſubmit to him as their mi- 
litary chief, their judge, and the ſupreme di- 
rector of their religious worſhip. This was the 
government which heroes and demi- gods were 
repreſented to have exerciſed over nations, in 
the fabulous times, with fovereign authority, 
civil, military, and religious. 2. The ſecond 
is the Barbaric Government, or the deſpotic 
heredicary authority of one man, who, notwith- 
ſtanding, governs according to laws F. 3. The 
© Ariſtot. Politic. I. iii, c. 3. Ed. Heinfi, 

$ bid. I. v. c. 10. — 
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third is 4ifpmnetia +. This is a name which 
Ariſtotle gives to the government of a ſingle 
perſon, elected by a people, either for a li- 
mited time, or for a ſpecial purpoſe ; but with 
abſolute authority, while it laſts : ſuch was the 
authority of the Roman Dictator. 4. The 
fourth is the Spartan Regal Government. This 
was the ſupreme and hereditary command of a 
military chief. Of the five ſpecies into which 
Ariſtotle divides regal government, this ſeems 
to approach neareſt to the modern idea of a 
limited monarchy. Perhaps the authority of 
the Spartan kings was the only example of that 
kind of government which exiſted in the days 
of Ariſtotle. zth. The fifth ſpecies was Regal 
Government, properly ſo called, according to 
Ariſtatle. By this he underſtands the govern- 
ment of a ſingle rukr, who is abſolute lord of 
a whole people, by natural right derived fram- 
his eminence of qualifications, and {yperiay ex- 
-cellence of character f. | 


At firſt one might be tempted to ſuſpect, 
that Ariſtotle had only ſported his deſcription, 
of this fifth ſpecies of regal government, as a 


+ Au. t Ariſtot. Polit. I. iii. c. 11+ 
Cc refined 
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refined piece of flattery to his patron Philip 
of Macedon, and his pupil Alexander. Bur 
there appears no juſt ground for an imputation, 
which would be more injurious to the character 
of this philofopher, than the maintenance of 
any ſpeculative opinion. It appears to have 
been his real ſentiment, that ſupcrior endow- 
ments conferred an indubitable right to the ab- 
folute government of mankind. In the third 
book of his. Treatiſe on Polnics, chapter ninth, 
he argues, that if one, or a few, greatly ſur- 
paſſed the reſt of the community in virtue, they 
ought not to be regarded as forming a part of the 
ſtate; they would be unjuſtly dealt with, if their 
privileges only equalled thoſe of others, while they 
were ſo much ſuperior in virtue, and in abilities 
for diſcharging political functions +. Whether 
one, or more, they are, he ſays, like gods 
among men. Over fuch, he fays, there is no 


_ - Jaw: they are a law to themſelves. Laws are 


only between equals. in kind, and in capacity, 
and power. He ſavs, that thoſe who ſhould 
make the ridiculous attempt of ſubjecting ſuch 
perſons to laws, might be addreſſed as Antiſ- 


+ Ovxrri her TouToOLG {4 tpo5 _— aInnooras yo * Riu 
res 100y, ang TorouTEy aH f OVTEG, aal THY FONTIny Ourawus, 
Ariſt. Polit. I. ini. c. g. 

thenes 
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thenes had repreſented the lions to have ad- 
dreſſed the hares, when the latter claimed an 
equaliry with thoſe kings of the foreſt. - This, 
he ſays, was the reaſon why oftraciſm had been 
inſtituted in democratical ſtates; in order to pre- 
ſerve equality, and rid the community of any ci- 
tizens who might ſurpaſs others in wealth, inſſu- 
ence, or abilities. This, he ſays, was the reaſon 
why the Argonauts left Hercules behind them, 
deeming it unfit to ſail on an expedition with a 
perſon of fuch tranſcendent ſuperiority, This, he 
ſays, was the ground of the advice which Peri- 
ander ſent to Thracybulus by the ſignificant 
action of levelling the ears in a field of corn, 
by ſtriking off the heads of the talleſt. Ariſ- 
totle ſays, therefore, that this advice ſuited oli- 
garchy and democracy as well as tyranny. It was 
thus, he ſays, the Athenians acted towards the 
Samians, Chians, and Leſbians; and the king of 
Perſia, towards the Medes and Babylonians. He 
ſays, however, that this practice ſuited only the 
three corrupt forms; but that, under a right 
conſtitution of government, the man who ex- 
cels in virtue, muſt be neither expelled, nor 
attempted to be ruled. The laſt would be the 
ſame thing as if one attempted to uſurp a ſhare 
of the ſovereignty of Jupiter, and ſubject him 

Ce 3 | to 
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to human controul. He concludes with the 
following inference, as the reſult of his reaſon- 
ing on the ſubject. It remains, therefore, 
that ſuch a perſon ought to be cheerfully 
obeyed by all; and that ſuch men have a 
right to be perpetual kings in political com- 
* Hmunities +.” 


Ariſtotle ſays, that in his time, there exiſted 
no more governments of this fifth ſpecies of 
monarchy ; becauſe equality among men pre- 
vailed ſo far, that no one came up to the great- 
neſs and worth of that kind of authority 3. 


On the fame general ground he argues, that 
different political communities are fitted by na- 
ture for different governments of the right ſort ; 
but that the corruptions of thoſe governments 
are not according to .natureh. The people, 
deſigned by nature for kingly government, is 
that, he ſays, which can bear with one family 
ſurpaſſing the reſt in virtue; for ariſtocracy, 
that which can bear to be governed, as freemen 


+ Ane . tox rf, ruhe h T TowouTy r 
ue. Ser Baioikeaw; rivas Tobs Toiouroug aiiou; I, Tai; wou. 
Atiſt, Pol. I. hi. c. 9. 

1 Ibid. I. v. c. 10. F Ibid, I. iii, c. 12. 

0 ought 
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ought to be, by a number of perſons qualified 
by virtue for political rule; and for a common- 
wealth, that which conſiſts of a warlike mul- 
titude, capable both of commanding and obey- 
ing, and of conferring offices on men of _ 
Perg. according to their merit 9. 


We may obſ erve in attierkl; 42 Ariftodle; 
in his diviſion of forms of government, has 
adhered more to the old claſſification of Socrates 
than to the new ideas of his maſter Plato on that 
ſubject. 


Every political ſtudent has reaſon deeply to 
regret the loſs of Cicero's Treatiſe de Repub- 
lica. Among many intereſting diſcuſſions, it 
doubtleſs contained a claſſification of forms of 
government : and it is probable that Cicero fol- 
lowed the old diviſion of Socrates more than 
that which is peculiar to Plato. But whatever 
ſyſtem he adopted; he doubtleſs varied it fo 
as to accommodate it to the preference which 
he was zealous to attribute to the Roman con- 
ſtitution. This is rendered probable by various 
paſſages in his other writings, as well as by 


$ Axiſt. Pol. 1. iii. c. 12. 
ſome 
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ſome fragments which baue been PR of 
r 7 For i167 


. e an evinces the eee 
ſtate of the ſcience of politics, than the uncer- 
tainty which ſtill prevails with reſpect to claſſ- 
ing forms of government; ſome contenting 
themſelves with MachiavePs diviſion into prin- 
cipalities, or monarchies, and republics ; and 
others following the diviſion of Monteſquieu ; 
yet moſt of thoſe who — it, complaining of 


its inaccuracy. 
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line 2, for magnas read majores 
line 3, for præditum read præſtantem 
line 6, for æquitate read aquabile 
line 8, for contigeret read contingeret 
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line 15, for quod rectum eſt read quid reftum fit 
line 17, for liberis read liiteris 
line 19, for q read 19 
line 1, for ibi read ſibi 
line 2, for conjuges read conjuges principum 
line 3, for * reddebat read ſtuprataſque 
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Faſio rapin read rapinæ occa 
line 4, for voverunt read voverant 
line J, for eos vocat read eos Dionyſius vocat 
tne 8. for poſſent read poſſint 
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line 1, for nodus read modus * 
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